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, family’s good health is your life's 
vreatest joy ... your most priceless 
possession, Protect your good health 
by sensible living. good medical 


care... and avoid accidents. 


Protect your family. too. with 
dependable protection against big 
hospital and medical expenses caused 
by sickness and accidents . . . join 

the thousands of families now enrolled 
in the WHITE CROSS PLAN. It pays 
up to 510.00 per day per person for 
100 days in hospital. plus many 

other valuable medical, surgical and 
lost-time benefits. Costs only a 


few cents a day. 


THE WHITE CROSS PLAN offers 
these four types of protection: 

1. Hospital-Surgical, 2. Sickness-and- 
\ccident. 3. Medical-Surgical. and 

1. Life Insurance. You may select the 
exact protection that fits your 


family needs. 


WHITE CROSS PLAN 


Issued by 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


Chicago 30, Illinois 
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THE GREATEST EDITORIAL EVER WRITTEN 


erywhere. | Tee men Cid fh 
stand together against aggression 
there ¢ id he =~ * 


‘The American CRISIS: 


NuMBER I. 


i 


By the Author of ComMM 


’, fouls: The 
Tye patriot will, in this 
fervice of his worst foseed 


ae : 
Fighting for Freea®m 





Tom Paine wrote these words in the winter of 1775, when 
American troops were fighting at Valley Forge. 
He might have written them for us, today. 
WNEBT is privileged to show this document—and other great freedom 
manuscripts—on television. 


You'll see: The Gettysburg Address. 
The Emancipation Proclamation. 
Washington’s letter against bigotry. 
The original copy of “The Stor Spangled Banner.” 


Watch for these thrilling documents, shown throughout our schedule. 


WNBT 


(more and more .. . it’s Channel Four) 


A public service of 





CHANNEL 





NBC TELEVISION 








“A smash hit! Big, Beau- 
tiful, Breezy and Brash 
Extravaganza." 
ROBERT COLEMAN 
Mirror 


WINTER GARDE 


B'WAY at SOth ST. 
NEW YORK 19 


DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN 


presents 


The Strasberg & Odets 
production 


PAUL —_UTA 
KELLY HAGEN 


A New play by 
CLIFFORD ODETS 
with STEVEN HILL 
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““WONDERFULLY FUNNY’ -sornes, Herald Tribune 


COURTNEY BURR ond MALCOLM PEARSON present 


RICHARD WHORF - NANCY KELLY 
O: in WOLCOTT GIBBS’ New Comedy 
* 


Seasoninthe Sun’ 


Directed by BURGESS MEREDITH 


CORT THEATRE 


137 W. 48th St., Evags. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sot 


“A TRUE MASTER WORK!” 


GIELGUD BROWN 


in CHRISTOPHER FRY'S 


Renate Comedy 


“The Ladys 
Not For 


Burning ~ 


OHN GIELGUE LIVER MESSEL 


ROYALE THEA 











AMERICA. By 
Arts Books. 


Musicat Comepy IN 
Cecil Smith. 
$5.00. 
Brimful of theatrical information 
and drenched in nostalgia is Cecil 
Smith’s “Musical Comedy in Amer- 
ica,” the first complete study of this 
involved subject. Systematic, how- 
ever, is the presentation. The book be- 
gins with the forgotten minstrel show 


Theatre 


and carries on through last night's 
musical, confirming fact with specific 
illustration. Happily too, it links up 
the past with the present, effecting a 
continuity that is both welcome and 
peculiarly appropriate to the stage 
world where everyone is always refer- 
ring to the innovators for comparison 
and reminiscence. 

The opening chapter discusses the 
era preceding “The Black Crook.” 
Then follows a chronological tracing 
of the varied influences which com- 
bined to form this composite form 
of native entertainment. Foremost 
among these influences were spectacle, 
extravaganza, burlesque, the Kiralfy 
productions, variety, the British 
Blondes and their tights, pantomime, 
ballet, farce-comedy (the “germinal 
continental operetta and 
French opera bouffe. 

Later chapters deal with the direc- 
tor, scenic artist, costumer, electri- 
cian, lyricist, producer and_ star. 
There are cogent paragraphs, also, on 


seed’), 


the composers who have helped shape 
the melodic pattern of American 
musical comedy: Victor Herbert, 
Jerome Kern, Richard Rodgers, Cole 
Porter, Rudolph Friml and Vincent 
Youmans. Discussing the realistic 
development of the form, Smith cites 
the following outstanding contribu- 
tions: With “The Little Tycoon” in 
886, American comic opera won its 
first modest toe hold. “Robin Hood,” 
by Reginald De Koven was the first 
genuine hit by an American composer 
and librettist. Heinrich Conried was 
one of the first to insist that chorus 
girls might be made to seem some- 
thing more than brainless, identical 
mechanisms. “The Kiralfys were the 
first American producers to give an 
(continued on page 4) 
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COLE PORTER 
SAM & BELLA SPEWACK 
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“Carol Channing's Lorelei Lee is the most 


fabulous comic creation of this generation.” 
BROOKS ATKINSON, N, Y. Times 


tlemen 
eTeI 
Blondes 


Smash Musical Comedy Hit! 


ZIEGFELD THEA., 54 St. & 6 Ave. 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 





“Luxurious Humor!"—Howkins, Wor.-Tele. 


RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
present 


A New Comedy by SAMUEL TAYLOR 
Based on the Book of the Same Name 
by Robert Fontaine 
Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
PLYMOUTH THEA. W.45St. © Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 


RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in ossociotion with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Paci ic 


_ Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 


with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA, 44 St W. of B’way 
Eves. 8:30. Moats. Wed. & Set., 2:30 
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FEBRUARY 1951 THE NEW PLAYS 
VOL. XXXV 12 Ring Round The Moon 
NUMBER 2 7 eee 


14 The Golden State 

15 The Tower Beyond Tragedy 
16 The Cellar and the Well 

17 Let’s Make an Opera 

18 Bless You All 

19 Out of This World 


THEATRE 
20 Guys and Dolls 
22 Eugene O'Neill As Poet of the Theatre—Alan S. Downer 
26 The Pretensions of Pantomime—Eric Bentley 
32 The Belgian Theatre—Suzanne Lilar 
37 Suzanne Lilar and Her Work—Jan-Albert Goris 
38 The Drama vs. the One-Ring Circus—Henry Popkin 


PERSONALITIES 
24 Aline Bernstein and Robert Lewis 
31 Clive Brook and Margaret Phillips 


MUSIC 
143. The Little Orchestra—Albert J. Elias 


THEATRE: USA 
46 Editorial—Richard Harrity 
46 The 64-Million-Dollar Question—Abel Green 
47 Politics on TV—Elliott Roosevelt 
48 Producing for TV—Vinton Freedley 
49 Writing for TV—Max Wilk 
51 Directing for TV—Walter Hart 
52 Designing for TV—Otis Riggs 
95 Molly and the Medium—Gertrude Berg 





* Cover by Richard Avedon 


John Gielgud and Pamela Brown as Thomas THE PLAY 
Mendip and Jennet in “The Lady’s Not For 
Burning,” Christopher Fry’s rollicking verse 
play about Merrie Olde England. 


53 The Happy Time—Samuel Taylor 


DEPARTMENTS 
2 The Bookshelf 
10 The New Records 


THEATRE ARTS (combined with STAGE Magazine) is published monthly by John D. MacArthur, 4800 N. Kenneth, Chicago 30, Ill. Printed in U.S.A. Entered 
as second class matter at the post office in Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879, Vol. XXXV, No. 2, February, 1951. All rights reserved. Copyright 
1950 by John D. MacArthur. Copyrighted under the International Copyright Convention. Copy right reserved under the Pan-American Convention. Subscription 
rates: U. S. and Possessions, 12 issues $5.00, 24 issues $9.00. Canada, 12 issues $6.00. 24 issues $11.00. Pan-American and all other foreign countries, 12 issues 
$7.00, 24 issues $13.00. Remit by monev order or draft on a bank in the U. S. pavable in U. S. funds. Curreney sent at subscriber's risk. All subscriptions must 
be paid for in advance. Allow five weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. For change of address send old address with the new, including 
postal zone number, if any. The editors cannot assume responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES ADVERTISING SALES OFFICE BUSINESS & CIRCULATION OFFICES 


130 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 130 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 4800 N. Kenneth, Chicago 30, Il. 
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CHEAPER by 
THE Oy 4 E N 





















A 3-Act comedy, 9m, 7w, | int., 
from the book by Frank B. Gil- 
breth, Jr. and Ernestine Gil- 
breth Carey. Dramatized by 
Perry Clark. 





This fresh, founded-on-fact play is a 
“once in a lifetime” opportunity. The 
humor is genuine and delightful, and 
the story has meaning and importance. 
This play is especially easy to cast and 
produce. With its outstanding reputa- 





tion, you are likely to experience the 
overwhelming public reaction that de- 
mands the posting of the “Held Over’ 
sign, and “Standing Room Only.” 





Royalty, $35.00 Price, 85c 


THE DRAMATIC“PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1706 South Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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“Where Russian Food 
Is a Fine Art” 


Next to 
. Carnegie Hall 
( Advertisement ) 


® ® 
Bluays 


the SMARTEST Show 
the DANCIEST Music 
the FINEST Food 


Iu Town! 











& 
the Gopa'sGay New Revue @ 


For Dinner at 8+ Then at 12+ Again at 2 e 


© COPACABANA ° 


10 E.60 « PL 8-0900 
DINNER ‘2’: 
e @ 
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The Bookshelf 


(continued from page 2) 


effect of atmosphere and space to 
stage settings. They made ‘cuts be- 
tween the branches of trees natural- 
istic in shape and disposition, instead 
of using the monotonous, symmetri- 
cal holes which were customary in 
stage foliage of the time.’ ” 

George M. Cohan’s musical come- 
dies introduced a wholly new concep- 
tion of delivery, tempo and subject 
matter. “The Band Wagon” was the 
first to take full 
cognizance of the revolving stage. It 
had two. “On The Town” was one of 
the most literate works Broadway has 


American revue 


produced because “the carefree story 
was firmly controlled,” thanks to 
Leonard Bernstein, “by an exceptional 
amount of strictly formal planning of 
the music and the choreography.” 
George Gershwin’s “Porgy and 
Bess” is “one of the most important 
Broadway mileposts in the developing 
craft of the light musical composi- 
tion.” “Jenny” was Kurt Weill’s con- 
tribution to the sultry music of the 
Was A _ Lady” In 


“Music in the Air,” “thoroughly mod- 
ern in conception,’ Oscar Hammer- 


“Eadie school. 


stein IT, outstanding genius of current 
musical comedy, “exorcized precision 
dancing, the knockout comics, over- 
elaborate staging and costuming, 
and made the music an integral part 
of the story.” Similarly, Moss Hart in 
“Lady in the Dark” is credited with 
making songs and ensembles develop 
spontaneously within the action. 

The summit of the Rodgers and 
Hart partnership was reached with 
“Pal Joey,” by John O'Hara who 
“managed not only to write one of 
the most continuously witty books any 
musical comedy ever had, but also 
to create unwontedly lifelike charac- 
ters.” 

Theatrical antiquarians will enjoy 
miscellaneous bits of information like 
these: The D’Oyly Carte Opera Com- 
pany left the Savoy in London long 
enough for an engagement here in 
1879 with Sir Arthur Sullivan con- 
ducting and W. S. Gilbert in the cast, 
but nobody found reason to praise 
the production at the expense of the 
earlier pirated representation. Edward 
Johnson went to Italy, changed his 
name to Edoardo de Giovanni, re- 
to the United States 
changed his name back to Edward 


turned and 


Johnson, and then sang at the Metro- 
(continued on page 6) 











DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
MUSICAL COMEDY IN AMERICA $5.00 


THE MYSTERY OF HAMLET, 
KING OF DENMARK 


MM 
Ma 


$6.50 


Per y 


G.B.S. (a post-script) 
Hesketh Pea 


$2.75 


THEATRE ARTS ANTHOLOGY 
SEVEN PLAYS 


$5.00 
$5.00 


INDEX TO THE BEST PLAYS 
SERIES 1899-1950 


THE PENTHOUSE THEATRE 


(revised) 


$2.75 


$1.50 


48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 





HAVE 
YOU 
DISCOVERED 


new york's NEW 
theatre BOOKSTORE 
and GALLERY 


@ THEATRE BOOKS @ 
@ POLLOCK’'S TOY THEATRES @ 


Write for our book-lists and prices 
Send us all your requests 


the NEW BOOKSTORE & GALLERY, inc. 


63 W. 44 St., New York City, Mu 7-4385 
AT THE ALGONQUIN 


New “fitles 


THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT @ SUM- 
MER AND SMOKE @ GAYDEN @ THE RAT 
RACE @ CLUTTERBUCK @ LOVE ME 
LONG @ MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS @ ANNA 
LUCASTA @ ANNE OF THE THOUSAND 
DAYS @ THE MAN @ HARVEY @ THE 
WISTERIA TREES 


New revised Catalog sent free on request 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
14 East 38th Street, New York (6, WN. Y. 





““what did the critics say?” 


@® You can find out the easy way. 
ibscribe to the weekly that 

ou informed of the current 

Lroadway critical scene, 


@ Digests of drama 
vie fr 


reviews, articles 
and proer ms I 


ym N.Y. pape , 
»and TV. Ratings 
shows by top drat 


magazines, radi 


of current , 


critical digest 
SOS Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


$10 a year 25c a sample 
Name 


Address 


City, State 





Original Price $30.00 
Members’ Price $12.50 














Original Price $7.95 
Members’ Price $6.95 


Original Price $12.50 
Members’ Price $9.50 


The finest books in the arts—painting—music 
theatre—the dance—architecture—sculpture—and poetry 


SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


Beautitut books, such as the Harvard University Press REMBRANDT by the noted authority Jakob 

Rosenberg (two volumes boxed )—one entire volume is devoted to 281 full-page gravure reproductions; 

GREAT PAINTINGS IN AMERICA—with 101 famous paintings reproduced in full brilliant 

colors—each suitable for framing—ranging through the whole of Western art from the Byzantine to 

the radiant period of the Renaissance to the major works of the present day; the Pulitzer Prize Award 

winner,ART AND LIFE IN AMERICA, in which Oliver W. Larkin traces the development of American 

painting, architecture and sculpture from Colonial times to the present, and, utilizing 417 illustrations, 

points out how the arts have expressed our ways of living; DANCE MEMORANDA— 

Merle Armitage’s treasure chest of dance lore which includes the fascinating tales of Nijinsky, Pavlova, 

Balanchine, Graham and many other great figures in the world of dance; ASIATIC ART, with 

its hundreds of reproductions, many in full color, of rare objects of the Far East; 

THE DECORATED LETTER, a learned and glowing book from France with over 80 reproduc- 
tions from medieval illuminated manuscripts . . . all in the original editions. 


Original ' 
Price $18.50 ; 


Members’ 
¥ 
Price $6.50 


Now you can obtain the most authoritative and beautiful books in the arts 


The Seven Arts Book Society has been formed to bring to a select and discriminating audience 
beautiful and distinguished books at an average savings of 50 per cent. For example, the 
original price of GREAT PAINTINGS IN AMERICA is $20.00—members’ price, $5.75. 

The original price of the two-volume REMBRANDT is $18.50—members’ price, $6.75, 

and DANCE MEMORANDA, retail price $6.00, is available to members at $3.25. 

Pictured on this page, and listed in the coupon below, are some of the books availabie to 
members, together with their retail price and special membership price. Begin your membership 
now, with any of the books pictured or listed in the coupon. Simply check the title or titles desired. 

Or you may enroll in the Society now, obtaining the privileges of membership, and make your 
selections at a later date. There is, however, some urgency involved, as the supply of a 

number of these books is limited. 
Please remember, you do not have to take a book at any stated time. Each month you will 
receive FREE our illustrated Seven Arts News, describing the forthcoming selection and listing 
other books of interest. If the selection is a book that you want you do nothing and the book 
will be sent to you. If the selection is a book you do not want, simply return the form 
(always provided along with a prepaid envelope) indicating “no book.” Thus you accept only 
the books you want, books of your own choice, and you save on every book you purchase. 












Original 
Price 
$18.50 


Members’ 
Price 
$6.75 
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SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY, 401 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y 
Original Please enroll me as a member. | understand | may accept as few as four 
Price books a year, which | may choose from the Society's illustrated magazine, the 


$20.00 Seven Arts News, sent to me FREE each month. | may cancel my membership at 
any time after taking 4 books. Please send me the book(s) checked below, af the 


special membership price shown (plus 24¢ postage and handling). original Members’ 








’ Price Price 
Members GREAT PAINTINGS IN AMERICA, ed. by F intel a L. Venturi $20 00 $ 5.75 
Price REMBRANDT, by Jakob Rosenberg aint - 0 6.75 
ART AND LIFE IN AMERICA, by Oliver Larkin. pdenenenanine 93 6.95 
$5.75 ASIATIC ART. by H. F. E. Visser sree ~~ 30.00 12.50 
% THE DECORATED LETTER, by Emile-A. Van Moe. ~ 18.50 6.50 
BERLIOZ AND THE ROMANTIC CENTURY, by Jacques | Barzun 12.50 9.50 
DANCE MEMORANDA, by Merle Armitage... ise . 6.0 3.25 
ESSAYS ON MUSIC, by Romain Rolland ieietiaenineiia 2.75 
AMERICAN BUILDING, by James Marston Fitch. 5.00 3.00 
| AN APPROACH TO pt tebady PAINTING, by Morris Davidson. 6.00 5.00 
| THE FLEMISH PRIMITIVES. by Leo Van Puyveide.. . 2.50 7.50 
[) PRINCIPLES OF FIGURE DRAWING, by Alexander Dobkin... 4.95 3.95 
tC) VESALIUS, by J. B. de C. M. Saunders and C. D. O'Malley 10.00 8.50 
Z ( THE COMPLETE POETRY AND PROSE OF WALT WHITMAN. 8.50 4.50 
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BOOK BARGAINS: 


up to 80% off - money back guarantee 


167 —Theatre World 


‘Five volumes that present a complete pictorial 
and statistical record of the ~~ | Stage 
from 1944 to 1949. Edited by Daniel Blum 
Each volume presents over 500 dramatic pho- 
tographs of scenes and personalities from all 
theatrical productions of a single season In 
cludes a synopsis of each play, cast lists, biog- 
raphies and photographs of leading performers. 
All 5 volumes pub. at $15.50 


Now only $2-98 
253—The Puppet Theatre in America 


From 1524 to Now. By Paul McPharlin. Pup- 
peteers and puppet fanciers, devotees of the 
theatre and students of American folkways will 
be fascinated by this complete story of puppets 


in America. Pub. at $6.00 Only $2.49 
$3 — Days with Bernard Shaw 


By his neighbor, Stephen Winsten. A fascinat- 
ing, uninhibited portrait of the man, minus his 
publicity mask. 35 unusual photos Days 
With Bernard Shaw is charming Bernard 


Shaw. Pub. at $3.75 
; Only $1 49 


75— An Inquiry Into the lotimate Lives 
of Women 


By Mare Lanval, Dr. 8.S., U.L.B. The long- 
awaited English translation of the famous Eu- 
ropean report on the intimate behavior of 
women based on scores of personal interviews. 
Often called the European equivalent of the 


Kinsey report. 256 pages Only $2.98 
44—The English Ballet 


By W. J. Turner. A fascinating account of the 
history of the ballet and a stimulating, informa- 
tive record of its rise to national importance 
in England. 8 full-page, full-color illustrations 
of beautiful ballet scenes. 22 other photographs 
and illustrations of ballet performances by the 
Sadler's Wells Ballet, the Ballet Ram 98 
bert, etc. Nowonly 


24 — Toulouse-Lautrec 


Drawings and Water Colors. A limited, num 
bered edition printed with the utmost care and 
fidelity by one of the finest publishing houses 
in Europe. Each of the 40, unbacked, 9\4 "x 
13%” plates (many of them hand-colored) is 
reproduced on an individual paper stock similar 
in color and texture to that on which the origi 
nal was created. Remarkably authentic to the 
minutest detail, these unparalleled color repro 
ductions are almost indistinguishable from the 
originals themselves. Beautifully boxed. Limited 


quantity. Pub. at $25.00 
Very Special at only $9.88 


8 — Tartans of the Clans and Families of 
Scotland 


By Sir Thomas Innes of Learney. Contains 114 
full-page reproductions of Tartans in brilliant 
full-color A short history of the Highland 
Clan or Lowland Family with its Crest, Badge 
and Slogan faces each Tartan. Authoritative 


introduction explains the Scottish clan 
system. 5%" x 8%” Only $3.95 


310— British Circus Life 


By Lady Eleanor Smith and John Hinde. A 
comprehensive, colorful and authentic account 
of life under the Big Top. Replete with memo- 
rable incidents concerning clowns, freaks. spe 
cialty acts and animal performers. 54 photo- 
graphs in brilliant full color, scores in 

monochrome. Pub. at $4.75. Nou Sulp 98 
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433 — Ballet in Action 


By Merlyn Severn. Introd. and critical notes by 
Arnold L. Haskell. A treasure for balletomanes 
and lovers of great photography alike 200 
superb photographs in collotype, all taken 
during actual performances of forty different 
ballets by internationally famous companies 
Descriptive commentary on the choreography, 
decor and dancers. 8% x 11 inches 


Pub. at $10.00 Now only $5.98 
472 — Les Fetes En Europe Au XVIII Siecle 


By Edmund Pilon and Frederic Saisset. Over 
200 halftones and 14 color plates depicting the 
scope of continental entertainment in the 18th 
century, including lithographs, prints, wood- 
cuts and engravings of the theatre, the dance, 
holiday festivals, musicales, the hunt, etc. Text 


in French, 8% x 11 inches. Pub. at 
$10.00. Now only $2.95 


108 — The Georgian Theatre 


By W.S. Scott. Short biographical sketches of 
some of its leading figures ‘(David Garrick, 
Sarah Siddons, etc.) brings to life the English 
stage during one of its greatest eras. Includes 
26 page-size, full color plates from contempo 


rary prints. Imp. from England. . 
onty $1.49 


206 — The Theatre 


By Sheldon Cheney. An encyclopedic history of 
the drama—covering 3,000 years of acting and 
stagecraft from primitive times to the Holly 


wood Era. Profusely illustrated 
Only $2.98 


61 — Ballet Since 1939 


By Arnold L. Haskell. Presents for the first 
time the inside story of the development of 
British ballet during and after the war 26 
remarkable photos of England's finest artists 
(including Margot Fonteyn, Robert Helpmann 
and others of Sadler's Wells fame). 8%"x&”. 


Flexible cover .59 


Now only 


12—The French Impressionists 


A portfolio of 16 superb reproductions of im 
portant works by Van Gogh, Cezanne, Renou 
Utrillo and other outstanding French artists 
Each plate individually mounted on a 6”x8\” 


mat ready for framing . 
Complete port folio only 1 49 


38 — Paris Mon Coeur 


Printed in France. The “heart and soul” of 
Paris in a single book worthy of its glittering 
subject This giant-size, 13 x 10-inch volume 
presents hundreds of original photographs 
(many full-page size) of everyday Parisian life, 
famous bridges, historic buildings, art treae- 
ures, the Place Pigalle, et Contains 12 full 
page, tipped in, full-color reproductions of 
paintings by old and modern French masters 


go Tan n a noabanie ae -— _ $7.8 8 
142 — Illustrated Encyclopedia of Sex 


By Drs. Willy. Vander. Fisher, and other author- 
ities. A complete and up-to-date discussion of 
sexual practice with 186 detailed explanatory 
illustrations including 23 color plates and a 
concise directory of sexual terms. Never before 
has such a unique series of illustrations of the 
sexual apparatus of both sexes appeared in a 


ingle volume onty $4.95 
378 — Introducing The Theatre 


By Ernest Short. A sparkling review of the 
theatrical tradition, plays and dramatists of the 
past fifty years, together with a discussion of 
the factors which make for “good theatre.” 


Many unusual photos. Pub. at $4.00 
Now only $2.89 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITHOUT DELAY OR WRITE TO— 


MARBORO BOOKS DEPT. B-11, 117 E. 24TH ST., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please rush me, postage prepaid, the book bargains I have 


O Enclosed find $ 


circled below 


) Please send C.0.D 


8 12 24 38 44 61 75 93 108 
142 167 206 253 285 310 378 433 472 
Name 
( Please Print 
rere re te 
ee ae Zone,...... State 


A few cents extra for C.O.D 


Add 25 per title for deliveries outside U.S.A. and possessions. 


GUARANTEE: If not satisfied, return books after ten-day examination and money will be refunded. 
See See ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
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politan where he was subsequently 
general manager for fifteen years. 

“The Passing Show” in 1893 was 
the first revue in the history of the 
New York stage. Equally interesting 
are revelations concerning dancers 
and dancing: Isadora Duncan was an 
unknown dancer in “The Geisha” in 

896, Loie Fuller initiated the rage 
for skirt-dancing, introducing the 
number in “Little Jack Sheppard” in 
1886. Martha Graham danced in a 
“girlish classical and interpretative 
manner” in the “Greenwich Village 
Follies” in 1923. In the same company 
were the Flying Cansinos, parents of 
Rita Hayworth. In the “Tar and the 
Tarter,” Helen Bertram “ventured to 
perform a barefoot dance.” “The 
Merry Widow” humanized dancing 
and opened the way for Vernon and 
Irene Castle, the tango, the turkey trot 
and the fox trot. “Agnes de Mille 
helped toward solving the problem 
of bringing ballets into the line of 
action in musical comedy.” 

Mr. Smith’s appraisal of the musi- 
cal comedy libretto will cause con- 
troversy. The form of this type of en- 
tertainment is still anomalous and 
whether or not it will ever have defi- 
nite limits only the future can reveal. 
In the case, however, of the author’s 
evaluation of the musical comedy 
score, his judgments seem autocratic. 
He doesn’t take into consideration the 
topical nature of tunes. They cannot 
be judged entirely by the same stand- 
ards that govern classical music. The 
test of their worth is their contem- 
poraneous, whistling popularity. Pub- 
lic taste changes, especially in this 
form of entertainment. Pure melody 
was once the only force that captured 
the ear of a musical comedy audience. 
Now this same audience can enjoy, it 
seems, the miseries of the torch song, 
occasional atonal scales, and even dis- 
sonance. 

Celebrities of the past and present 
brush through the pages, all memor- 
able for distinctive 
ment: Della Fox, soubrette, who “had 


some achieve- 
as many women worshippers as Ger- 
aldine Florenz Ziegfeld, 
glorifier and innovator; De Wolfe 
Hopper, star of “Wang,” 


Farrar;” 


a musical 
about Siam, the locale for the new 
Rodgers and Hammerstein II forth- 
coming production. E. E. Rice, David 
Warfield, George W. Lederer 


(continued on page 8) 
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The Club’s judges, every month, choose 
an outstanding book, sometimes a double 
selection, as the Book-of-the-Month. In 
addition, the Club makes available Spe- 
cial Members’ Editions of many widely 
discussed books—making a total of at least 
75 each year from which you may choose. 


There are sure to be, among so many good 
books, at least four a year that you would 
buy anyway — if you did not forget to. 


All you pay is the regular retail price for 
the Book-of-the-Month — frequently less. 
(A small charge is added to cover postage 
and mailing expenses.) 


Hundreds of thousands of book-reading 
families now use this sensible service to 
keep themselves from missing the particu- 
lar new books they want to read. We sug- 
gest you try it for a short time, and see 
how advantageous it is in every way. 
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The Bookshelf 


(continued from page 6) 


Anna Fitzhugh, later Fitzui and, final- 
ly, Fitzu. Banjo-eyed Eddie Cantor; 
Lorenz Hart, lyricist marvel; W. C. 
Fields, juggler-genius; Will Rogers, 
humanitarian; Raymond Hitchcock, 
Ed Wynn, Jefferson De Angelis and 
Francis Wilson, who was “as inspired 
in the invention of comic devices as 
Bobby Clark;” Joshua Logan, Charles 
Dillingham,.Ethel Merman, Bert Wi!- 
liams and Lillian Russell, “the a-- 
cepted queen of comic opera.” And 
so on, from Weber & Fields and Wil- 
lie Howard to Billy Rose and back 
again. 

The book has a minimum of the 
inevitable errors and omissions in- 
digenous to such a voluminous work. 
Two of them must be mentioned: Th> 
music of “Rio Rita” was not written 
by Fred Thompson, but Harry Tier- 
ney, composer of “Irene.” whose 
name, alas, is never mentioned. Zicg- 
feld did not employ the term here 
quoted: “the most beautiful girls in 
the world.” The words were Earl Car- 
roll’s. 

Considered, however. as a whole, 
“Musical Comedy in America” is a 
book that no library and no student 
of the theatre can do without. 

—BERNARD SOBEL 


Grorce Bernarp Suaw. By G. K. 
Chesterton. Devin-Adair. $2.50. 
Georce Bernarp Suaw: Critic of 
Western Morale. By Edmund Fuller. 
Chas. Scribner's Sons. $2.00. 

Year in and year out, the spate 
of books on George Bernard Shaw 
has never abated. Certainly the great 
old man’s death will not diminish ei- 
ther their number or the interest they 
have for us. The most recent of these 
of G. K. 


Chesterton’s classic interpretation and 


studies include a_ reissue 


a “popular” American handbook, by 
Edmund Fuller. 

Chesterton's is still the best of the 
lot, but one wishes the present pub- 
lisher had not omitted copyright dates, 
as if to conceal the fact that the bulk 
of the work appeared in 1909. The 
secret of Chesterton’s critical profi- 
ciency lies in the advantage he en- 
joyed as a younger contemporary of 
Shaw and as a man who debated with 
him both on platforms and in print, 
arguing against Shaws ideas in 
Shaw's own terms. Significantly, this 
book appeared when Shaw's creative 
career was at its height, almost mid- 





way between “Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion” and “Saint Joan.” The more 
pity, then, that this publisher appears 
to have regarded the contemporaneity 
of book, author, and subject as a 
blemish, to be hidden lest it hurt sales. 

The undeniable success of Chester- 
ton’s study is quite surprising when 
we consider that the author violates 
nearly every principle of sound criti- 
cism. He tells us almost as much of 
himself as of his nominal subject and 
seems to be implying that one of his 
main points about Shaw’s dramatic 
practice is that he himself likes his 
beer while teetotal. More 
serious faults abound. When Chester- 
ton tries to quote “Major Barbara” 
from memory, he both misquotes and 


Shaw is 


misinterprets the passage he is citing. 
Shaw corrected this error in his re- 
view of the book, but Chesterton per- 
mitted it to stand without change 
when he reissued his study (with a 
new chapter) in 1935. Furthermore, 
Chesterton delights in setting up elab- 
orate distinctions and _ definitions 
which he is likely to observe for no 
more than three consecutive pages and 
to disregard for the rest of the book. 
Thus, carefully splitting two fine se- 
mantic hairs, he concludes that Shaw 
was incapable of true paradox and 
was not a humorist but a wit. Else- 
where, however, he speaks of “the par- 
adoxes of Bernard Shaw,” and de- 
scribes their creator as a “great hu- 
morist.” These are serious charges— 
intrusion by the critic upon his sub- 
ject’s domain, willful inaccuracy, and 
inconsistent use of critical terms. And 
yet Chesterton wrote one of the most 
informative and discerning books on 
Shaw. 

Chesterton’s chief virtue is, as we 
have suggested, his ability to meet 
Shaw on_ his grounds. This 
unique ability has produced the im- 
portant discoveries about Shaw that 
Chesterton first recorded: they are 


own 


still significant, in spite of their con- 
stant reiteration by later writers: 
Shaw’s Puritan temperament, the con- 
tribution of his Irish origin, his delib- 
erale rejection of Wildean aestheti- 
cism, his concern with morals at the 
expense of art, his “lack of democrat- 
ic sentiment.’ Some of the more de- 
hatable points are especially valuable 
for the challenge they ofler to anyone 
who wants to refute them: the senti- 
mental basis of Shaw’s socialism and 
the idea that the arguments in his 
plays are generally put up jobs. 
Chesterton sometimes wanders from 


his main concerns. but as a rule he 





keeps irrelevance at a minimum. Even 
when he is most insistently lecturing 
Shaw for one misdemeanor or anoth- 
er. he always knows and fully reports 
what Shaw means and just where he 
seems to go astray. At the same time 
Chesterton manages to be thoroughly 
engaging, even in spite of his extraor- 
dinary prophecy of “a Socialist mas- | 
sacre” and his reference to “meddling 
with the habits and instincts of the 
oor.” 

The defects of Mr. Fuller’s volume 


seem to belong primarily to the series 





he wis P) 

of which it is a part. This book, like at the world’s finest 
others in the Twentieth Century Li- 

brary, is intended for readers who are home entertainment! 


entirely unfamiliar with its subject 
and prefer not to get first-hand knowl- 
edge. To meet this requirement Mr. 
Fuller must devote much of his space 
to summarizing plays and quoting lib- 
erally from them. The discussion that 
follows is often based on the preface 
and may therefore fail to interpret the 
play itself. Dramatic criticism some- 
times just drops out of sight, some- 
where between the plot-summary and 
the highlights from Shaw’s preface. 
There are some happy observations, 
as when Mr. Fuller reminds us that 
“Misalliance” is an unduly neglected 
play or points to a parallel between 
“Widowers’ Houses” and “Major 





Barbara,” but there are also some 
strange lapses. Mr. Fuller’s lack of 
sympathy for Shaw’s young artists, 
Marchbanks of “Candida” and Louis 


Dubedat of “The Doctor’s Dilemma” | with the superb 


(in part a failure to appreciate Shaw’s 


intention), is of a piece with his hasty SO MrT “Chi Ie” 
dismissal of their real-life progenitor, e 
Oscar Wilde (“had the touch of ge- ippen 4) 


nius, but of a decadent order”). Ches- 
terton, at least, never forgot that Shaw : - : 

lived in the same fin de siécle world IV Radio Phono Combination 

with Wilde and that the Wildean per- 

sonality was real and important to Imagine your own living room, filled with the original splendor 


: . om +. of great music! Picture television brought to you with amazin 
him. | erhaps the difficulty is that Mr. “‘on-the-scene’’ realism. This is the priceless ae of the . 
Scott ““Chippendale’’—world’s most distinguished instrument. 
It offers the most completely satisfying home entertainment. . 
ton, on the other hand, takes full ad- it should be the pride and joy of your living room! See and 


vantage of his greater proximity to hear the Scott “Chippendale” soon at your Scott dealer, 
the Shavian Zeitgeist. 
Henry PopKIN 
(continued on page 92) 








Fuller is too much our contemporary 
and not sufficiently Shaw’s; Chester- 
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The New 


Records 


@ The whole world of beauty, some- 
times gay and sometimes melancholy, 
which Mozart evoked in his music has 
been captured vividly by Decca in a 
recording of six of the composer's 
sonatas for piano and violin. Lili 
Kraus, pianist, and Szymon Goldberg, 
violinist, perform the sonatas crisply, 
cleanly, and for what seems all of 
their full value. Artistically and tech- 
nically it is an outstanding achieve- 
ment. This is Decca’s initial sortie 
into the field of recording serious 
music, and it is most promising. 

These sonatas are anybody’s music, 
they depend little on the profundity 
of expression and the drama which 
one finds elsewhere in Mozart. Con- 
ceived with grace and lucidity they 
are easy to understand and like. 

The sonatas which have been re- 
corded on three LP’s are those in C 
Major (K. 296), F Major (K. 377), 
G Major (K. 379), B-flat Major (K. 
378), E-flat Major (K. 380), E-flat 
Major (K. 481). For the most part 
the core of the music rests with the 
piano, while the violin supplies the 
decoration, | liked in particular the 
gracefulness and clever workmanship 
of the Sonata in E-flat Major (K. 
380). In the first movement, the vio- 
lin and piano, playing equally im- 
portant parts, take the same tune and 
both work with it simultaneously in 
endlessly varied ways. There follows 
a slow and lyrical second movement, 
marked by the elegant and sweeping- 
ly curvaceous lines of the melodies, 
and a third movement which is in 
every way a pianist’s field day. 

Miss Kraus and Mr. Goldberg per- 
form the music simply and faithfully, 
as if they assumed the composer knew 
what he was about; they do not try to 
express more than Mozart has done. 
What is more, as they play follow- 
the-leader and dovetail one passage to 
another, or as they hold forth on their 
own, the artists give Mozart far more 
than the wholly lyrical reading which 
is usual. Their work has depth, clar- 
ity, simplicity; it is sweet, not cloy- 
ing; strong, not rough. An altogether 
rewarding performance and record- 
ing of the invigorating products of 
one of the most richly endowed tune- 
smiths of classical music. 

One of the most popular and gifted 
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of today’s popular composers, Irving 
Berlin, has been treated to a royal 
performance of nineteen of his songs 
by Andre Kostelanetz and his orches- 
tra on one Columbia LP. The song 
hits include “Blue Skies,” “Top Hat,” 
“Say It With Music,” “How Deep 
is the Ocean,” and “God Bless Amer- 
ica.” As samples of what one of our 
major creative forces has been turn- 
ing out for the past four decades, they 
are presented with taste, ingenuity 
and considerable excitement. 

Berlin’s music is full of vitality and 
melodic inventiveness. It is galvanic 
and tender. His music has a pulse and 
heartbeat that gives it rhythm and 
sentiment without sentimentality. Mr. 
Kostelanetz takes Berlin’s songs and 
lends them his supreme ability as an 
upholsterer of music, providing lux- 
uriant settings for the composer’s 
ideas. He makes generous use of his 
full-sounding, resplendent orchestra, 
but he has not supplied too much 
stuffing. He has applied the velvet 
touch, but the songs have not lost 
their original shape. The jazzy num- 
bers are as spirited as ever, if more 
lush-sounding; the sentimental ones, 
as tender as ever, if more full of life. 

In such songs as “Mandy,” “The 
Piccolino” and “Top Hat,” which de- 
pend for their effectiveness on clever- 
ly shifting rhythms, Mr. Kostelanetz 
has been careful not to let the piece 
or the tempo down. The performance 
of “The Girl That I Marry” is, I 
think, unique. The song has a hither- 
to undisclosed lilt, the melody is made 


| to flow with great urgency, and it is 


particularly inventive when the 
plucked strings exchange phrases with 
the brasses. 

—AUDITAX 
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Theatre enthusiasts and young 
actors are already thinking of 
the summer and formulating 
their plans. Now is the time 
to start your advertising cam- 
paign for a successful season. 
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RING ROUND 


November 23, 1950 
Martin Beck Theatre 


THE MOON 


Author: Jean Anouilh 
lranslator: Christopher Fry 
Producer: Gilbert Miller 
Director: Gilbert Miller 





/ FA tt I- J 4 { Music: Francis Poulenc 
| i Ue j j Costumes: Castillo 
Settings and Lighting Supervision: Ray- 


mond Sovey 


eileen darby 


Jean Anouilh Christopher Fry 





The party’s the thing in which Hugo traps the conscience of the crowd. 


’ 


@ Jean Anouilh’s “Ring Round The Moon” is delight- 
ful make-believe, artfully compounded of standard in- 
gredients taken from old fairy tales and peopled with 
such childhood familiars as a wicked elder brother. a 
fairy godmother and a Cinderella. The special charm 


of the play results from this allusive technique with its 


corollary and comforting reminder that fairy tales 
have happy endings. To the literal minded Cinderella’s 
pumpkin is just a vegetable; a similar approach to the 
plot of the delicate fable which has been translated 
by Christopher Fry would not only be devastating 
but unfair. 

The fairy tale starts on the eve of a great ball which 


Madame 


nephew Frederic’s engagement to the haughty Diana, 


Desmermortes is giving to celebrate her 
daughter of multimillionaire Messerschmann. Hugo, 
ten minutes older than his twin, plans to upset the 
forthcoming marriage and has hired Isabelle, a poor 
but pretty ballet dancer, to charm his brother. Isabelle, 
beautiful and mysterious, is a great success but she 
falls in love with Hugo. By the time the ball is over 


THE CAST 
Joshua Francis Compton Patrice Bombelles 
Hugo Denholm Elliott Madame Desmermortes 


Denholm Elliott 
Neva Patterson 


Frederic Capulat 


Diana Messerschmann Messerschmann 


Lady India Georgina Cookson Romainville 
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Hugo has wearied of the jest. the deception has been 
humiliated and Messer- 
himself. When Isabelle 


dashes down to the lake to commit “death by water” 


revealed, Isabelle has been 


schmann is trying to ruin 
the fairy godmother, Madame Desmermortes, decides 
to put things to right, and she does. As the story ends 
Frederic and Isabelle, Diana and Hugo are happily 


Lady 


sticks by him now he’s poor (though of course he’s 


paired off; Messerschmann’s mistress, India. 
not, his maneuvers to get rid of his money have made 
him twice as rich) and all live happily ever after. 
Denholm Elliott does well in the dual role and con- 
vincingly accomplishes his transformation from gentle 
to wicked twin; Stella Andrew is perfect as the ballet 
dancer, and her money-tearing scene with Oscar Karl- 
weis, who plays Messerschmann. is the best in the play. 
Despite a frequent tendency to play for farce rather 
than for fantasy, “Ring Round The Moon” is a charm- 
ing, amusing and delicious theatrical excursion. The 
production has been elegantly mounted; Raoul Dufy’s 


curtains are attractive and Poulenc’s music is suitable. 


Michael Evans Isabelle Stella Andrew 
Lucile Watson Her Mother Brenda Forbes 
Cynthia Latham A General Marcel Dill 
Oscar Karlweis Footmen | William Allyn 


Philip Tonge | Bennett Martin 





P -everereen 


GUYS AND DOLLS 


November 24, 1950 
Forty-Sixth Street Theatre 


Producers: Feuer and Martin 

Music and Lyrics: Frank Loesser 

Book: Jo Swerling and Abe Burrows 
Director: George S. Kaufman 

Dances and Music Numbers: Michael Kidd 
Settings and Lighting: Jo Mielziner 
Costumes: Alvin Colt 





Abe Burrows Based on a Story and Characters by Damon 


Runyon 


eileen darby 





Adelaide almost believes that this time Nathan will really show up for their wedding. 


@ The bookmakers of “Guys and Dolls” start their 
show with a parade of Runyon characters talking Run- 
yonese on Broadway street corners, as they wait for 
the only floating crap game in New York to begin. 
Nathan Detroit, the man who runs this public service, 
has an economic problem. He has run out of safe hide- 


aways for the game and must raise a thousand dollars 


Miss Brown’s fading career as a do-gooder. Sky mar- 
ries Miss Brown, thus setting an example for Nathan 
Detroit, who at last delivers himself to the altar, un- 
gagged, but bound to his fiancée of many years, Miss 
Adelaide. star of The Hot Box floor show. 

Credit for the show’s spontaneity and wit must go 
to Frank Loesser who seems to have made no con- 
scious effort to approximate the Runyon air. Rather 
Mr. Loesser has been inspired by the material to go off 


(clams) to rent a new shelter. Imposed on this heart- 
rending central struggle are minor conflicts: The 
Runyon fringe is dominated by a romance between 
Sky Masterson, the man who will take a bet on any- 
thing. and Sarah Brown, a Salvation Army girl who 


on a tangent of his own. His lyrics amaze and amuse 
in the great, gay. musical-comedy tradition and the 
score, at last. is uniformly first-rate. Of the numbers 


will try to Save anyone. Nathan Detroit promotes this 
unlikely duet by betting Sky the necessary rent money 
that Sky cannot entice Miss Brown into an overnight 
trip to Havana. Of course Sky gets her to go (South 
(merican musical number). but he is Saved en route. 


He now feels too gallant to compromise Sarah by ad- 


that may not be detachable enough to win nation-wide 
attention. the best are “Adelaide’s Lament,” about how 
“a person’ can catch a cold if unmarried too long, ana 
“Take Back Your Mink,” an entire chorus line’s indig- 
nant discovery that the coat has a string attached. 
Sam Levene makes the beleaguered Nathan a lovable 


mitting the trip. Sky pays Nathan the thousand and 
then breaks up the crap game by rolling the collected 
assemblage of grifters for their souls. When he wins 
he forces them all to attend a meeting at the Salvation 


guy and Vivian Blaine, a doll who dances and sings 
very well indeed, gives the dumb blond part of Ade- 
laide an extra dose of charm. Stubby Kaye and Johnny 
Silver are fine upstanding sporting types. All the cos- 


\rmy Mission, an impressive turnout. which saves tumes have been done with unusual imagination. 


THE CAST 

Nicely-Nicely Joh Stubby Kaye Hiarry The Horse Tom Pedi Sky Mastersor Robert Alda 
Benny Southstreet Johnny Silver Lt. Brannigan Paul Reed Joey Biltmore Bern Hoffman 
Rusty Charlic Douglas Deane Nathan Detroit Sam Levene Mimi Beverly Tassoni 
Sarah Brow: Isabel Bigley Angie The Ox Tony Gardell General Matilda B. Cartwright Netta Packer 
Arvide Abernathy 


Pat Rooney, Sr Miss Adelaide Vivian Blaine Big Jule B. 8. Pully 
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THE GOLDEN. STATE 


November 27, 1950 


Fulton Theatre 


A ‘ ’ Producer: Bella Spewack 
, 1) -7 7 Pe 4, Director: Samuel Spewack 
rL J - Ui 7/ fg . : : 
we se / 5 / Setting and Lighting: Lester Polakovy 


Author: Samuel Spewack 


Costumes: Grace Houston 


| 


Mrs. Morenas contents herself with a piano and some idle dreams until she strikes gold. 


~ 


@ An improvident landlady collects a group of im- 
provident boarders who not only supplement her in 
come but fill in the gap left by the marriage of her 
daughter. The new son-in-law, a stuffy young bank 
teller, finds Mrs. Morenas too much of a character 
for his taste, and will not let the old lady come to his 
house to see her grandchild. Mrs. Morenas diverts her- 
self with a gold rush. One of the boarders, a prospec- 
tor, leaves a bag of earth containing some useless gold 
dust in the garden; it is mistakenly used for topsoil. 
The next time the prospector walks through the gar- 
den he is transfixed—he always gets a physical re 
action in the presence of gold. Before the truth can be 
discovered another boarder, a suave defrauder on 
parole, organizes Mrs. Morenas and tenants into a 
company of investors. They are about to instigate a 
real estate boom when it becomes evident that what 
gold there was, is no more. The law descends. The 
parolee goes to jail. The son-in-law has no choice but 
to take Mrs. Morenas into his house where he can 
keep an eye on her. None of the others really regret 
the near disaster of the phony gold mine; being pre- 
pared to take a chance, each has discovered a valuable 


THE CAST Mr. Jansen 


Samuel Spewack 





truth about his own life. 

This smidgin of philosophy does not compensate 
for a dearth of good dialogue and the endless belabor- 
ing of a none too original situation. The sure-fire play 
about a sweet, garrulous, old lady and her itinerant 
friends misses this time because it is contrived without 
heart or meaning, just a course for Josephine Hull to 
run. She made it, somewhat breathless but still giving 
everything, in the manner of the tired thoroughbred 
trained not to question the worth of the effort. Ernest 
Truex gallantly assayed the role of ridiculous prospec 
tor, but real sympathy must be reserved for the sup- 
porting cast. With none of the breaks accorded the 
stars, the other actors turned in some excellent per- 
formances, making real people out of stock material 
High on the list were Polly Rowles, Lou Polan and 
John Hudson. The set designer apparently went to 
some expense to reproduce a kind of Southern Calli- 
fornia living. Again the amazed playgoer must won- 
der at the profligacy of producers. For stranger than 
the money wasted on hack s ripts are the other pro 
fessional investments: time, talent, and the not inex 
pensive commodity of hope. 


Frank Tweddell Joe Williamsor 








John R indol ph 
Lou Polan 
John Hudson 
Robert Pike 


Betty Williamson 
Mrs. Morenas 
Sophie Kressner 


Jocelyn Brando A Young Ma: 
Josephine Hull Tim White 


Polly Rowles Jesse Weir 


Henry Beckman Bob Kressner 
Ernest Truex Hubert Clay 


Ben Lackland Mr. Burns 
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TOWER BEYOND TRAGEDY 


November 26, 1950 


Author: Robinson Jeffers ANTA Playhouse 


Producer: Luther Greene under 

auspices of ANTA . , 
Director: Robert Ross iid / 7 / Y ¢ 4 
Settings: Wolfgang Roth ‘ 
Lighting: A. H. Feder 
Costumes: Castillo 





Robinson Jeffers 


tred fehi 





Caught between his sister and his mother Orestes hesitates. 


@ Clytemnestra kills Agamemnon, ruler of Mycenae, 
in order to enthrone her lover, Aegisthus. To insure 
his rule she is prepared to kill her children Electra and 
Orestes, but they are carried off by a servant. They 
grow up in wild exile, and then return for revenge. 
After Orestes murders Aegisthus he confronts his 
mother; despite the violences that separate them they 
feel an immediate recognition of an old attachment. But 
at Electra’s insistence Orestes kills Clytemnestra. The 
act sends him into temporary insanity; he flees. When 
he comes back Electra, whom he has always loved too 
much, offers herself to him—he is King, he must have 
all his long denied rights, and she loves him. But Orestes 
renounces privileges of rule and of love. He has found 
his incestuous obsessions with mother and sister to be 
self-love. Men, he tells Electra, pursue The Ideal in their 
own image in an endless circle. But Orestes at last has 
discovered a way to “fall in love outwards” —asceticism 
in which the body and its desires become as stone and 
the mind is free, a tower beyond tragedy. Caught in de- 
sire and tragedy, Electra commits suicide. 


Jeffers’ tragedy is more modern than Greek but not 
only because of his so-called psychological approach 

the vogue, Dear Brutus, since Shakespeare. It is the 
solution proposed for Orestes, the play’s sole survivor, 
that marks the work as contemporary with for instance 
“The Cocktail Party.” Again the only alternative to a 
life of wasted passion is a retreat from living, a tower 
safe from the advances of friend or foe. Originally a 
poem, this concept is essentially intellectual. The waste 
of passion can be dramatized, but the tower—so far in 
drama—has only been described. Jeffers complicates 
complex matters by retaining a few conventional in- 
cantations to Fate, including the gloomy prophecies of 
Cassandra. But Fate no longer takes a hand; choral 
effects serve no stage purpose. They are stressed un- 
wisely in the present production. 

Judith Anderson dominates the wasted passion de- 
partment with a predictably wild display of a precious 
talent that should not be forced. Alfred Ryder illumi- 
nates Orestes with understanding; Marian Seldes is an 
intelligent, sincere young Electra. 


ft 
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THE CAST 

Aeachylus Robert Harrisor Carinna Martha Downs Aegisthus Philip Huston 
Agamemnon Frederic Tozere Cassandra Thelma Schnee Electra Martian Seldes 
Clytemnestra Judith Anderson Captain John Straub Aegisthaus’ Attendant Michael Thorne 
Leneipne Ladie Claire Porter Don McHenry Orestes Alfred Ryder 





moar 


THE CELLAR AND THE WELL 


December 10, 1950 


TA Pl ae 
ANT A Pinghouse Author 


: Phillip Pruneau 

Producers: George Freedley and R. L. 
Stevens 

Director: Henderson Forsythe 

Setting and Lighting: Paul Morrison 

Ruth Morley 





Phillip Pruneau 








Maud defends the unoffending Mr. Hubble from her husband's rage. 


@ Three generations of Mayos, an Irish Catholic fam- 
ily of Chicago. 


live in constant discord in a house 
owned by Grandma Mayo whose loneliness and fear of 
death causes her to cling desperately to a phony evan- 
gelist even though she has to pay, by the hour, for the 
psalm-singing harpy s companionship. Her son, Robert 
Francis Mayo, a middle-aged failure. is in jail as the 
result of a fight: his wife. Maud, helped by Mr. Hub 
ble, the Mayos’ mild gentleman boarder, tries to earn 
some money by selling ice cream in the park. Maud’s 
daughter, tough-talking Maureen, is engaged to an inef- 
fectual young day-laborer whose ambition is to get on 
the police force. Three simultaneous struggles lor se 
curity come to a crashing climax when Robert Francis 
puts his mother’s house up as bail and, released from 
prison, finds his wife in the park with Mr. Hubble and 
nearly murders him. The enraged husband also com 


pletely ruins the ice cream which was to be sold for the 


abandons kind Mr. Hubble to stay with her stupid, 
helpless husband; Maureen sticks by her lover. 

The trapped Mayos frequently reflect that those born 
poor, die poor. Taken on a spiritual level the poor 
Mayos stay poor. But the playwright has not created 
just a world of destroyers—matriarch, bully. et al. He 
lover. mother, friend. Only 
by wasting themselves can these people die poor. The 


has also created builders: 


playwright’s language is distractingly over-done real 
ism. But his observation of the human being is so acute 
that where there is a spark of poetry he uses it to light 
a whole stage. Here is a young playwright who has the 
intuition to recognize nobility and illuminate emotion. 
as well as a gift for words 

Seldom, if ever. has a playwright had so little help 
or understanding from his director and cast. The real- 
ism of the play was accented to the point of ridicule; 
the poetry was divorced from the body of the play 


family s advantage. Maureen quarrels with her hance. where alone it had life and sung oF howled into 
Hurt in a fight with a supposed rival, derided by his oblivion. The ANTA Play Series commendably intro- 


girl the inarticulate bohunk makes the first speech of 
his life: 


he tells Maureen what a woman should be. 


duced a good writer to Broadway: but the introduction 


so misrepresented the newcomer that it has perhaps 


Grandma Mayo dies in a fall down the stairs. Maud done him more harm than good 
THE CAST llowie Kdgar Crrower Mrs. De . Kathleen Bolto T] 
Maureen Mayo Ann Dearing Miss Triumph Mary Finney Mrs. Lofal Har h Toback 
(irandma Mayo Eda Heinemann Mr. Hubble Henderson Forsythe Mrs. Fly Susan Steell 
Theona Pringl Helen Harrelsor Robert Francis Mayo Eric Mattson Mrs. Haggerty Fay Sappingt 
Maud Mayo Dorothy Sands Mrs. Farley Florence Beresford Mr. Haggerty Frank Rowa 
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LET'S MAKE 


Producers: Peter Lawrence and the Show-of-the- 


Music: Benjamin Britten 

Book and Lyrics: Eric Crozier 

Director: Marc Blitzstein 

Musical Director and Conductor: Norman Del Mar 
Scenery and Lighting: Ralph Alswang 
Costumes: Aline Bernstein 


AN-OPERA 


December 13, 1950 
John Golden Theatre 


will rapport 





The cast takes a breather while the audience learns its songs. 


@ The evening is divided into The Play and The Opera. 
In the first half the cast gets the idea of putting on an 
opera. In order to forego a huge chorus it is decided 
that the audience will have to participate. The con- 
ductor has the house lights turned on and starts coach- 
ing. Equipped with music sheets the audience learns its 
four songs very thoroughly during a period not unlike 
a lively high school course in music appreciation. Then, 
after an intermission the opera begins. Based on a sec- 
tion of “Water Babies” the libretto of the opera is of, 
by, and for children. Unfortunately it is not Charles 
Kingsley’s lyrical underwater mermaid sequences which 
have received Benjamin Britten’s attention. Sammy, the 
chimney sweep just recently sold by his parents, is sent 
up a chimney by his task masters and pulled down 
again by the kindly rich children of the house and a 
soft-hearted nursery maid. The villains of the piece 
are childhood villains: an omnipotent governess and 
ogre sweep master. They are thwarted by childhood 
heroes—little boys and girls—who clean, clothe, and 
feed Sammy and spirit him away. 

rhe most striking element of the production was its 
mood. This was not so much the work of director Marc 


THE CAST 


Elizabeth W ysor 
Paul Carter 
Claire Richard 
Jo Sullivan 
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Angela Adamides 
Frank Catal 

Arlyne Frank “ 
Randolph Symonette 


Blitzstein as of the director of the play within the 
play—Norman Del Mar. The Britten songs given the 
playgoer are difficult but gay, complete with bird calls, 
and Mr. Del Mar, an accomplished musician, extorted 
some sort of rendition of them by dint of great charm 
and patience. In every row of stony-faced New York 
theatregoers there were a few who entered in, and a 
few who didn’t, but would have liked to. It is a shame 
that the turbulent atmosphere of Broadway did not 
somewhere allow space for Mr. Del Mar’s mood, but 
the play closed inside a week. 

The fault lies mainly with the choice of subject, 
which could scarcely be of less interest to the average 
adult. There are no imaginative overtones to raise the 
once-upon-a-time story to the level of fantasy. If the 
kind of enthusiasm that Mr. Del Mar succeeded in 
rousing was put to use in a good comic opera, or a 
romance, audience participation might flower. In the 
meantime, the best that can be said about “Let’s Make 
An Opera” is that it was originally designed to amuse 
children which it probably does and that it is the prod- 
uct of really artistic endeavor so that its form, if ener- 
vating, never seemed affected. 


Mario Santamaria 
Lawrence Young 
Rawn Spearman 
Norman Del Mar 
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BLESS YOU 


December 14, 1950 
Mark Hellinger Theatre 


fred 


ALL 


Smith 


Music and Lyrics: Harold Rome 


Sketches: 


Director: John C. Wilson 
Scenery: Oliver Smith 
Lighting: Peggy Clark 


Producers: Herman Levin and Oliver 


Arnold Auerbach 


Costumes: Miles White 


Choreography: Helen Tamiris 


fehl 





Munshin and McCarty count a few of our bizarre blessings in a well-dressed, witty, topical revue. 


@ “Bless You All” satisfies basic 


by providing a lively, occasionally charming collection 


revue requirements 


of disconnected vignettes set to pleasant music. In ad- 
dition, it marks the season’s first triumph of satire over 
slapstick. At their best the revue’s comments on con- 
temporary mania are funny but frightening. In a dual 
assault on television and American politics, for in- 
stance, a presidential candidate turns into his own 
sponsor and advertises himself, his wife, and child, like 
three tubes of toothpaste. This spectacle—which frac- 
tures the audience—is really not exaggerated out of 
proportion. It lampoons a kind of vulgarity with which 
the entire American public is becoming increasingly if 
reluctantly familiar. “Bless You All” should be blessed 
itself for giving the captive audience a chance to laugh 
intelligently at its manic tormentors. Early in the show, 
Southern writers, who have certainly been asking for it, 
get it. The other notable reflection of our strange civil- 
ization is a drug store scene in which Jules Munshin as 
a motorist with a head cold buys the full histamine 


treatment (anti, pro, and finally hist hist). 


THE CAST 


Jules Munship 
Mary MeCarty 


Valerie Bettis 
Jane Harvey 


Byron Palmer 
Robert Chisholm 
Peart Bailey Garry Davis 
Chariene Harris 


Mr. Munshin is an extremely dogged comedian. The 
fact that he is in perpetual motion frequently helps to 
give the impression that the slower numbers are get 
ting somewhere. As an antidote Pearl Bailey saunters 
around at intervals singing with incomparable languor 
about love. The central figure in two lavish ensembles, 
Valerie Bettis, takes charge of the stage with authority, 
but less meaning than one has come to expect from an 
intensely talented dancer. At one point the very versa- 
tile Miss Bettis switches to singing the blues, punc- 
tuated by melancholy bumps. But the performer most 
true to the witty fashion of Messrs. Rome and Auer- 
bach is Mary McCarty, a comedienne with admirable 
timing, a nice loud singing voice, and charm. When- 
ever Miss McCarty is on stage the fun seems effortless. 
The show’s brightest moments are her disposal of an 
insensitive spouse—she bricks him up in the cellar- 
and a duet called “The Roaring °20’s Strike Back 
in which she and Mr. Munshin avow that the habits of 
“the shifty fifties” 
Charleston someday. 


might look even sillier than the 


Donald Raddler 
Gene Harry 
Lee Rarnett 
Noel Gordon 
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Producers: Saint Subber and Lemuel Ayers 
Music: Cole Porter 

Book: Dwight Taylor & Reginald Lawrence 
Director: Agnes de Mille 


OUT OF THIS WORLD 


December 21, 1950 
New Century Theatre 


Musical Director: Pembroke Davenport 
Orchestrations: Robert Russell Bennett 
Choreography: Hanya Holm 


Settings and Costumes: Lemuel Ayers 


Cole Porter 


fred fehi 





From an Olympian portico, Jupiter proclaims his virility. 


@ Jupiter Rex, a first-class hedonist, desires a sweet 
mortal girl on whom he has been casting his Godly 
eye for some time. He dispatches his son Mercury, the 
family pander, to escort the young lady from New York 
City to Athens. Winged-foot’s task is complicated by the 
fact that mortal Helen has a new husband, a roving 
reporter by the name of Art O'Malley. Mercury has 
the reporter assigned to do a story on Niki Skolianos, 
a notorious narcotics king who is hiding out in a vine- 
yard outside of Athens; O'Malley and Helen sail for 
Greece. Posing as a tourist, Mercury leads the couple to 
Skolianos’ lair and gets O'Malley out of the way for a 
night so that Jupiter may claim his prize. 

Jupiter takes over, transformed to look like O'Malley. 
Enter Juno, chasing her husband. She thinks Skolianos 
is Jupiter in disguise and drags the crook up to Olym- 
pus, where her error is discovered. By this time Jupiter 
has enjoyed Helen and gone home, leaving the stage 
to the real O'Malley, a deliriously happy Helen, and 
much double entendre. When Helen finally realizes that 
she has been possessed by a God, she rejects Jupiter’s 
sublime love in favor of her husband’s mortal variety. 


Juno forgives Jupiter, and all hard feelings seem to be 
assuaged at the final curtain. 

Sex is the relentless theme of “Out of This World.” 
There is no change of subject, merely varying degrees 
of intensity, ranging from Jupiter’s declaration that he’s 
“simply teeming with sex!” to a number called “They 
Couldn’t Compare to You” in which one hears what is 
probably the cheapest vulgarism in musical comedy 
history. After a while Mr. Porter’s less than Olympian 
view of sex ceases to be interesting or amusing. 

Mr. Porter’s score contains two nice ballads, “I Am 
Loved” and “Use Your Imagination,” and one bright 
patter song called “Cherry Pies Ought To Be You.” 
The other numbers lack the master’s touch. 

Charlotte Greenwood is a marvelously zany Juno; 
her return to Broadway is a boon to the musical comedy 
world. Priscilla Gillette, George Jongeyans, and Barbara 
Ashley give her fine support. Janet Collins, as Night. 
contributes a show-stopping dance. Lemuel Ayers’ cos- 
tumes and settings are colorful and imaginative, but it 
is to be hoped that the innovation of well-clad girls and 
near-naked boys will not set a trend. 


THE CAST 


Waiter Frank Milto® Juno Charlotte Greenwood 
Mercury William Redfield Art O'Malley.. William Eythe Chloe Barbara Ashley 
Jupiter George Jongeyans Night Janet Collins Niki Skolianos David Burns 
Helen Priscilla Gillette Vulcania Peggy Rea Strephon Ray Harrison 
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GUYS 


Sam Levene (far right) and the other gentlemen of fortune 
collected below have been temporarily rerouted from the 
pursuit of a buck onto the paths of religion via the Save-A- 





Soul Mission. In this alien atmosphere they are required 
to make individual confessions of their failings such as 
rolling dice and various race track activities. It’s Life a la 


Runyon, doctored by Abe Burrows, set to wonderful songs 


by Frank Loesser, and made into our best new musical. 
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— Vivian Blaine, premiére chanteuse, danseuse and 
doll leads the chorus in a gay devotional outburst 
to their guys: **I Love You a Bushel and a Peck.”’ 
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Kugene O’Neill 


as Poet of the Theatre 


by ALAN S. DOWNER 





Alice Brady in “‘Mourning Becomes Electra” 


@ The common cry of the higher critics of the thea- 
tre in the past century, and particularly in the past 
twenty-five years, has been a lament over the dearth of 
dramatic poetry. Brightly they look back upon all the 
great ages of theatrical man, the classical Greeks, the 
Elizabethans, the neo-classic French, and discover them 
to be ages of poetic dialogue; gloomily they look upon 
the present and see only unabashed prose. They con- 
clude therefore that as long as the modern drama sub- 
mits to the tyranny of prose, it must remain a third- 
rate power. 

Unfortunately for the Ultimate Truth, few of these 
gentlemen have bothered to look beyond the printed 
page to discover the relation of the medium of dramatic 
dialogue to the forms of expression normal to a given 


period. Shakespeare after all did not find his theatre 
prose and leave it poetry; he simply accepted the Eliz- 
abethan convention and wrote in blank verse. The con- 
vention of our day is prose, and the few men who have 
gone against it have not achieved very much. The tinsel 
diction of Christopher Fry has its charms, but their 
effect is hardly to be distinguished from the epigram- 
matic glitter of Oscar Wilde. T. S. Eliot has been the 
most determined experimenter with the possibilities of 
metrics and other poetic devices; his conclusion, if one 
may judge from “The Cocktail Party,” seems to be, the 
closer to prose the greater the effectiveness. 

Perhaps this is surrender, an admission that our 
theatre is doomed to inferiority. Perhaps this is rec- 
ognition that what Cocteau has called “poetry of the 
theatre” differs in kind from the poetry of the literary 
salon, the quarterlies, and the proverbial slender vol- 
umes. If to judge an artist is to evaluate his use of his 
medium, we must observe not so much the dramatist’s 
words as his characters-in-action and, in the modern 
theatre, his handling of the more mechanical resources 
of the stage. 

For instance, the recurrent critical complaint about 
Eugene O'Neill is the failure of his language to equal 
the intensity or excitement of his action or situations. 
Even Professor Krutch, in a friendly comment, calls 
“Mourning Becomes Electra” a “scenario” and de- 
clares that no modern writer is “capable of language 
really worthy of O’Neill’s play.” Yet, are there not 
compensations? Was not a 1931 audience enwrapped 
in the five-hours’ traffic of the trilogy, sharing the ex- 
perience of the contemporary audiences of “Othello” 
or “Antigone?” 

Other men have conceived tragic situations, and 
other men have made full use of the resources of the 
modern stage. Few, however, have achieved a balanced 
combination of the two with the consistency of Eugene 
O'Neill. O’Neill has a unique combination of skill and 
vision: born and raised in the theatre he was well- 
versed in the secrets of stage effect; years of travel 
and experience gave him a sense of the mystery of life 
which prevented him from using his skill for effect 
alone. 


His earliest vignettes of the sailor’s life suggest how 
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his skill is to serve the purposes of his vision. His 
father, James O'Neill, who destroyed his own artistic 
career by yielding to his audience’s thirst for sensa- 
tion, would have been baffled by such a play as “Bound 
East for Cardiff,” although the violent action of “Ile” 
would have comforted him. “Cardiff,” however, is a 
more direct statement of O’Neill’s vision; the sailor, 
dying against a background of his quarreling, disin- 
terested mates, is an image of the loneliness and frus- 
tration of man. The playwright’s early choice of the 
sea or the farm as his setting is a recognition of their 
symbolic, as well as their realistic, value: life on ship- 
board as the world in miniature, the farm juxtaposing 
the order of nature and the disorder of man. 

In his non-realistic as well as his realistic plays, 
O'Neill demonstrates the acute sense of organic form 
which was to make him a leader of American expres- 
sionism. The structure of the play, the pattern of the 
action, even the shaping of the dialogue always follow 
a strict design, usually one devised for that particular 
play. The alternating settings of “Beyond the Horizon,” 
shifting from the open road to the farmhouse interior, 
parallel the choices which confront the two brothers 
in the action. The fixed non-realistic nature of the set- 
ting in “All God’s Chillun Got Wings” creates a dra- 
matic symbol of the forces opposed to the self-realiza- 
tion of the hero and the heroine. In “Mourning Be- 
comes Electra” the completely realistic setting is also 
completely symbolic. A part of the action takes place 
before the front of a carefully reproduced New Eng- 
land mansion of the “Greek Revival” period. Since the 
plot revives a Greek myth, and since Greek tragedies 
were generally performed in the open area before a 
pillared temple-like structure, this setting aids in devel- 
oping more than the literal meaning of the action. 

In characterization, too, O'Neill prefers to follow a 
pattern. His characters are not necessarily stereotypes, 
but he is at some pains from early in his career to make 
it apparent that each is but an instrument in the revela- 
tion of his theme. At first he frequently describes the 
“humor” or manner of a character by the figurative 
suggestion of a mask: “Mrs. Mayo’s face has . 
become a weak mask wearing a helpless, doleful 
expression of being constantly on the verge of com- 
fortless tears.” Later, in “The Great God Brown,” each 
character is equipped with an actual mask which he 
dons or doffs to indicate his inner nature, his attitude 
and his emotion. Aware that this restoration of a clas- 
sical stage property called attention to itself and away 
from the play as a whole, O’Neill made a further modi- 
fication. In “Mourning Becomes Electra,” where the 
Greek myth suggested the employment of actual masks, 
the realism of the setting forced a compromise. The 
Mannons, in repose, all have mask-like faces, resem- 
bling the mask-like portraits on the walls of their 
library. Since the Mannons are seldom in repose, the 
effect is more potential than actual, but it underlies the 
action as a symbol of the chain of evil that binds 
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them together. 

This use of the matériel of the theatre, settings and 
make-up and action, on several levels achieves an effect 
similar to the effect of poetic language in the older 
drama, and accounts for the impact of much of 
O’Neill’s work, in spite of the lack of poetic language 
in his dialogue. 

“Desire Under the Elms” is a singularly effective 
example of the use of the “poetry of the theatre.” Its 
theme is variations on the first word of the title. Abbie 
Putnam, the young wife, desires a home, security; 
Simeon and Peter, the older sons, desire freedom from 
the hard labor of a New England rock-bound farm; 
Eben, the youngest son, desires to possess what was his 
mother’s (with the obvious Freudian implication) ; and 
Old Ephraim, the father, desires to escape from his 
tragic sense of aloneness by possessing the farm he has 
made out of impossible land, since human love fails 
him in each of his wives and each of his sons. 

Life on the farm has been a theatrical cliché for a 
hundred years, exploited by playwrights for sentimen- 
tality, low humor, and melodrama. What O'Neill has 
done is to examine the motive behind the affection for 
the Old Homestead—the desire to possess—and he 
equates this desire with the animal desire to possess 
other things. The romance is gone when the motive is 
revealed. But O'Neill is making a general, or universal, 
statement about life. The desire to possess grows out of 
a feeling of instability or insecurity. Thus his vision is 
of a life without foundation, without creeds or beliefs, 
struggling for a symbol of security, a few rocky acres 
of a New England farmstead. 

The abstract idea of desire is of course made con- 
crete by the action, but the poetical use of the elements 
of the theatre intensifies the concept. Over the farm- 
house stand two elms bending heavily upon the roof. 
“They are like exhausted women resting their sagging 
breasts and hands and hair on iis roof, and when it 
rains their tears trickle down monotonously and rot 
the shingles.” In the opening scene of the second act, 
the manner of the characters as they move heavily 
through the oppressive heat, their actions, carefully 
guided by the author, even their voices, give the 
thematic word an almost physical presence. The dis- 
appearing wall of the farmhouse, revealing several 
rooms at once, is a common device of nineteenth-cen- 
tury melodrama. Here, however, it is not merely 
spectacular or sensational. The multiple playing areas 
permit O'Neill to create visual ironies and reveal psy- 
chological relationships within the conventions of the 
realistic theatre. The play in performance, taking ac- 
count of all the elements that have gone into its con- 
ception, thus achieves an intensity and concentrated 
force common enough in poetic drama but rare in the 
modern prose theatre. Only the wider range of “Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra” surpasses “Desire Under the 
Elms” in tragic vision. The two plays together repre- 
sent the highest moments of the American drama. 
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For the third time in slightly over a year, scenic artist Aline Bernstein and director Robert 
Lewis have wedded their talents in Broadway productions. Their newest venture is Arthur 
Miller’s adaptation of Ibsen’s ‘“‘An Enemy of the People,’ for which their work has been 
commended in the highest terms. This felicitous association began in October, 1949, during 
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**Regina,”’ and has continued through **The Happy Time” and the Miller play. Since shortly 
after the turn of the century Aline Bernstein has been an outstanding figure in scenic de- 
sign, as well as one of the most beautiful and gracious ladies of our theatre. Robert Lewis is 
a comparative newcomer. He made an exciting directorial debut in 1939 with Saroyan’s 
**My Heart’s In the Highlands,”’ and later staged the hit musical ‘‘Brigadoon.”’ 
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THE PRETENSIONS 


OF PANTOMIME 


by ERIC BENTLEY 


“First PosTuLarte. 

“If a good play unfolds before me its powerful cur- 
rent of verbal water, I am in a state of literary recep- 
tivity. 

“Let a mime appear all of a sudden, and I will judge 
him queer. 

“If, when he has started to ‘lead’ me into his per- 
formance, the word again has its turn, it is its turn to 
be queer. 

“Hence one must not place the Mime and the Word 
side by side in time when both are richly active. 
“SECOND POSTULATE. 

“But can one mix them?—yYes, when both are thin 
for then one completes the other. Deprived of their 
music the words of a pleasant song seem thin; the same 
with the music of the same song deprived of its words. 
“Hence one can mix words and Mime on condition that 
they be thin. 

“THIRD PosTULATE. 

“But cannot one of them manifest itself richly ?—Yes, 
to the extent that the second manifests itself thinly. 
“IN OTHER WORDS: 

“When two arts are active together, the one must re- 
treat when the other advances, and vice versa. 

“The poems of Verlaine which have most profited from 
music are precisely those which are least satisfactory 
when simply read. 

“The actor should abstain from all gesture when he 
speaks rich verses. Conversely, a considerable mimic 
activity may happily accompany words, thin words. 
“But instead of its being a man accompanying words 
with gestures, it will be a man accompanying his ges- 
tures with words . . . and hence thin ones. 

“But not being aware of the possibilities of Mime, no 
actor can write words that are deliberately thin and 
good—that is, whose thinness is proportionate to the 
invisaged richness of Mime. 
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“Hence, for a long time yet, Mime should not insinu- 
ate itself into works of dramatic literature; it should 
renounce the privilege of sheltering behind the great 
name of writers.” 


The foregoing statement is entitled “Relations Be- 
tween the Mime and the Word.” It originally appeared 
as a program note under the epigraph: “There is 
homosexuality in the marriage of two masterpieces.” 
The date was 1945, the author Etienne Decroux, the 
occasion a mimic demonstration designed to “disen- 
gage the doctrinal nexus from Craig to Copeau, from 
Copeau to Decroux, from Decroux to Barrault and 
evoke also the work of Appia.” 

Since 1945, pantomime, both as an activity and as 
a topic for discussion, has made its presence felt every- 
where. The whole world saw Barrault in “Les Enfants 
du Paradis” and decided he was the Deburau of our 
time. In Paris the crowds, with thousands of Ameri- 
cans among them, flocked into his theatre. In other 
European countries there were echoes and responses. 
One student of French theatre, Benno Besson, took 
what he had learned about pantomime to Bertolt 
Brecht’s company in Berlin: at his instance a scene in 
“Der Hofmeister” was played as if on ice—the actors 
had to mime skating. Another student of French 
theatre, Gianfranco de Bosio, founded the most crea- 
tive small theatre in Italy—the Teatro Universita Pa- 
dova—and invited to it a young teacher of Mime 
from Barrault’s school, Jacques Lecog. Another young 
colleague of Barrault’s, Marcel Marceau, took his 
one-man pantomime show to Austria, Italy, and Israel. 

Craig, Copeau, Decroux, Barrault. Craig dreamed 
of the day when the actor should no longer be an im- 
provising exhibitionist, when he should be a perfected 
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instrument, an tiber-marionette; Copeau launched the 
most celebrated French attempt—the Vieux Colombier 
—to realize the dream; Barrault is the most famous 
mime of our century. We scarcely need the name of 
Decroux to complete the record until we realize that 
Craig’s dream was extremely vague, that Copeau’s ef- 
fort was short-lived and had comparatively little to do 
with pantomime, that Barrault pays less attention to 
Mime with every season that passes—and in any event 
that Barrault had a master and that that master was 
Etienne Decroux who alone among these Big Four has 
devoted his life to pantomime. Well might Gordon 
Craig, when he saw Decroux’s work, cry “At last!” 

Decroux began twenty-seven years ago in the Vieux 
Colombier and was subsequently eight years with 
Dullin at the Atelier. While doing the normal work of 
an actor on stage, in private he was training himself 
as a mime. In his Réflexions Barrault recounts how 
much he learned from Decroux in the thirties. In 1943 
the two worked out the mime sequences in “Enfants du 
Paradis.” In 1941 Decroux founded his school, the 
nucleus of which is his little company. In May, 1950, 
the troupe had its first big public presentation in Tel 
Aviv. Most Decroux performances have been private. 
My first glimpse of him was at a performance given for 
Martha Graham and her troupe in the little schoolroom 
where Decroux works. 

Being familiar with the work of Barrault, Marceau, 
and Lecog | fancied I knew what to expect, but over 
and beyond the principles and techniques he may 
transmit to others, Decroux—his baleful eyes set in 
his tragic mask of a face, his magniloquent language 
pouring out in his wistful, sinuous voice—is above all 
a person and a presence. A presence, one might say- 
and an absence. He is courteous and warm and to that 
extent present, but his eyes betoken distance and an 
ulterior purpose. The tone of voice is gentle but there 
is steel behind the velvet, an insistence, a certitude, a 
sense of mission. In this presence one has no doubt 
that all that occurs is important. Even technical exer- 
cises. Decroux showed us how he makes each part of 
the body progressively more independent of the others: 
we glimpsed the iiber-marionette in process of creation. 
He gave us an exact imitation of a man planing wood 
and followed it with the same movement transposed 
into art by selection and heightening: here was Mime 
itself in the process of creation. 

Perhaps the most impressive of Decroux’s composi- 
tions is “Combat Antique,” the fight which he and 
Barrault worked out five years ago and inserted in the 
Comédie Frangaise production of “Antony and Cleo- 
patra.” Today it is done by Decroux and his son. 

Fights have always been brilliantly rendered in the 
movies, and recently they have begun to come into their 
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own even in Shakespeare productions. Laurence Olivier 
in particular has been eager to bring onto the stage 
some of the interest of real swordplay. But whereas 
Olivier and others are well content if they can make 
their fights seem serious and exciting, Decroux has 
sought in the act of combat all possible shades of cor- 
poreal expression. If the reader bears in mind that 
photographs represent but moments in a long sequence, 
he can imagine the richness of the whole—which was 
“photogenic” (i.e. which was visual art) throughout. 
They suggest how much dramatic juice there is in a 
fight even when “nothing is going on,” during the 
taking up of a stance, the holding of a locked position, 
the momentary stop after a recoil, or the wait before 
a spring. 

Mimes are usually anxious to show what they can do 
with the body excluding the face, but the photographs 
show how large a contribution to pantomime the face 
can make. The facial expressions here are defensible, 
moreover, from the standpoint of Mime in that they 
are produced by the general movement—they are not 
an attempt by the brain to suggest movement. They are 
also interesting as demonstrating that transfiguration 
of the physical by the physical which is one of De- 
croux’s aims. 

To some extent the photos—like all photos of dra- 
matic art—are misleading. They fasten onto moments 
which the eye has perhaps not grasped at all. To re- 
construct a performance from photos might well be to 
create something entirely different. In the present in- 
stance, though movement is undoubtedly suggested 
by the pictures, it is a kind of movement quite differ- 
ent from that which Decroux actually employs. Most 
people to whom I have shown the pictures have imme- 
diately thought of dance movement. Quite the opposite 
is the case. The steady flow, the regular rhythmic 
pulse of dance is not present. The movements are sud- 
den and irregular and earth-bound like those of life. 
In explaining the dynamic pattern of Mime, Decroux 
speaks of shock followed by reverberation and of re- 
verberation followed by shock. Compared with the 
soaring poetry of the dance, this, if you like, is prose, 
but that is not to say it is inferior in power or subtlety. 
Or that it is a less individual means of expression. 
Beyond all gymnastic force and technical precision 
“Combat Antique” is the expression of a personal 
vision. Though one can admire every leaf and bough, 
the supreme fact is that the bush burns. This work 
breathes a fanatic spirit—the reverberations quiver 
and repeat, then comes the shock, rude, shattering— 
but it is the old religious fanaticism which can bide 
its time before it springs. Like a bullfighter, Decroux 
is both lithe and authoritative, and he combines feroc- 
ity with hauteur pretty much in the Spanish style. 











etienne bernard weill 


His latest and longest piece, a mimed presentation 
of army life called “Les Petits Soldats,” has many ex- 
ternal characteristics in common with Chaplin movies, 
yet the spirit that informs it is not Chaplin’s sweet 
humor but the rather humorless wit, the dark fantasy, 


and unearthly, tremulous joy of Decroux. 
II 


It is difficult to meet the French on anything 
like intimate terms. They do not wish to have lunch 
with you. They make an appointment for the mid- 
afternoon, perhaps they drink an apéritif; after which 
they consider their duty done and never see you again. 

Barrault is to be seen for a moment in his dressing- 
room with the autograph-hunters at his heels and the 
smile of dutiful, harassed royalty on his lips. 

With Decroux it is different. When you are intro- 
duced to him after a performance he assures you that, 
while shaking hands and passing the time of day are 
all very well, one must sit down in peace and for a 
lengthy session if one intends to get anywhere. | went 
to his small apartment in the quatorziéme a couple of 
times and stayed several hours each time. 

| was particularly interested in the purism of De- 
croux, according to which the theatre arts should be 
separated rather than combined. I mentioned his note 
on the Mime and the Word as cited above. Decroux 
appealed to the well-established view that, in Rein- 
hardt’s words, it is to the actor and no one else that 
the theatre belongs. “Yes,” | said, “but the actor is 
not merely a mime, he also speaks.” Decroux replied 
without fuss that this was precisely the trouble. When 
an actor speaks he shares the responsibility for his 
performance with the author of his words, in fact he 
becomes the author’s slave. “The poet's lines follow one 
another inexorably like the trucks of a goods train. 
The poor actor can’t squeeze himself in between them. 
You understand, don’t you, how in the end the slave 
revolts? The cry of the actor against literature is the 
cry of the native against imperialism, of the Indian 
against England . . .” Decroux explained to me his 
theory of a theatre without words. It will be all acting. 
Though costume, lighting, and setting cannot, like 
words, be totally eliminated, they will be drastically cut 
down. The result will be essential theatre. 

I asked if there was anything behind this view ex- 
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cept an intense love of pantomime. He said there was. 
He thought that what I called “purism” was the cor- 
rect view of art in general. “In the world outside, I 
grant you, in the universe, things are not separated, 
they exist in a jumble, together. But man does not ac- 
cept this situation. Man likes difference. Man as scien- 
tist admits that things are ‘together’ in the world but 
in the laboratory he separates them. Man as artist re- 
fuses even to admit things are ‘together’ in the world. 
He is Prometheus and protests against the nature of 
things. He lives by the pretense that things are separate 
in the world too. He lives by separation. The law of art 
is not addition but subtraction. To add is to make a 
mess, to restore the original ‘togetherness or disorder 
of the world. What is rich in art? Not a mixture: a 
purity. \ single thing which penetrates deeply. \ 
\ fervor 


pressed upon the natural gentleness of Decroux’s voice 


single thing which leads to all things.” 


whenever he brought before his inner eye the vision 
of life as “difference.” “Think of love, the love of man 
and woman. How different are the sex organs of man 
and woman, how wonderful their union, what a miracle 
of nature, how they fit together! Now think of the 
union of like and like—homosexuality! It exists—but 
it is inconceivable!” And when his American pupil 
Alvin Epstein came into the room Decroux said: 
“Didn’t we decide, Ahlveen, that the law of difference 
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is a law of economy? That life is too economical to re- 
peat itself? That even a machine never repeats itself, 
one part never duplicates the work of another?” The 
thought would wander all around the intellectual globe 
before returning to theatre and pantomime. The idea 
was plain. Each art has its own territory and should 
stick to it. The opposite of Wagnerism. 

I raised the objection that the art of dance, for ex- 
ample, was by its very nature dependent on another 
art (that of music). And, secondly, wasn’t dance very 
close to pantomime, couldn't the two be said to over- 
lap? Decroux was firm. “I will take your first point 
first. Your ‘example’ is too carefully chosen: it is the 
only one you could find. And what must we conclude? 
Only that dance is the weakest of the arts, the one that 
can’t exist alone—like potatoes, the weak vegetable, a 
parasite on meat! 

“As to your second point, you have fallen into a 
cardinal error in thinking of pantomime and dance 
as akin. They are opposites. Dance is abstract and 
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based on music. Mime is concrete and based on life. 
Dance flows like a stream, Mime moves with the nat- 
ural plunge and lunge of the muscles. Dance is ecstatic 
and vertical, Mime earthy and horizontal. The dancer 
works with the leap, the mime with the walk. The 
dancer deals in symmetric patterns, exact repetitions. 
regular rhythms, as music enjoins, the mime in asym- 
metry, variation, syncopation, the rhythmic patterns of 
speech and natural body movement. Dance comes from 
excess of energy. When a bear paces to-and-fro in his 
cage he is finding the symmetric patterns of the dance 
in the customary way. A dancer is a man taking a walk 
because his energies are not used up by his work 
whereas a mime is a man walking somewhere, to a 
destination. Thus Mime is the energy it takes to turn 
the water-wheel; dance is the gay. spectacular splash 
of the excess water, the water the wheel does not need. 

“Watch dancers on the stage pretending to carry a 
grand piano. They rejoice in the hollowness of the 
pretense. They trip along. The piano has no weight. 
Now watch mimes going through the same act. They 
present precisely the weight of the piano by indicat- 
ing the strain it occasions.” 

\s his way is, Decroux let the subject broaden out. 
The classic dancer and the mime, he maintained, be- 
longed to two diametrically opposite types of man: 
l'homme du sa'on and (homme du sport. The former 
belongs to a world which has been mastered by man. 
Things are done to him. Thus, he does not walk, he is 
walked: all the normal symptoms of the adventure 
which is walking are eliminated, what we see is an im- 
posed pattern. “When a sportsman walks, on the other 
hand, you see what walking is, just watch his legs, and 
the way his arms move in concert with them! Your 
ballet dancer, like your homme du salon in general, 
has been trained not to make these movements, your 
mime is trained, on the other hand, to display, exploit, 
and accentuate them, that is, to give them style.” 

| found these remarks pertinent to the general re- 
consideration of realism which is afoot today, but when 
| suggested that mime, then, was a more “realistic” 
art than dance, Decroux was not particularly pleased. 
He hastened to state a case against realism (or what he 
takes for such). “You remember Flaubert’s choisir 
pour simplifier?” he asked. “Art should not be too 
present. Poetry is absence. That is why memory is a 


good poet. Memory is at a distance, subtracting, add 


with the soaring poetry of the 
dance, this, if you like, is prose . .. 
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ing, assembling. Art is like a dream.” | recalled that 
when Decroux’s troupe present a factory they make out 
of it a tenuous and abstract beauty, deliberately fore- 
going the grease and sweat, the human concreteness of 
it. I recalled that, in one of his demonstrations, De- 
croux had made much of the rendering of spiritual 
facts by physical means. “It is the mind’s dearest lux- 
ury,” he said, “to imagine a world without causality— 
to defy gravity, for instance. The law of life is shock, 
impact—thus unbroken fluidity of movement suggests 
the unreal, the spiritual . . And instead of leaving 
this realm to the dancers, Decroux has worked out ways 
of eliminating contractions—and all jerks and thrusts 

from body movement. This is his contribution to 
that transfiguration of life on the stage which is the 
professed aim of magical theatre. As Decroux talked 
| thought of Gordon Craig’s conception of a stage on 
which the entrances and exits of characters would be 
unremarked. A world without causality. 

From time to time, I returned to the topic that in- 
terested me most, Decroux’s purism. | sought new 
points of attack. For instance: “What do you do with 
Shakespeare, Racine, and the rest?” I asked. “Are they 
bad theatre because ‘all words’?” Decroux didn’t wish 
to be so crude. “Let’s not talk about sheer good and 
sheer bad,” he said. “There is a hierarchy of the higher 
and lower. We need the lower in art because the higher 
is so good we can’t stand much of it. Mixed works of 
art are certainly to be classified as lower. As theatre 
men Shakespeare and Racine are too literary. A work 
of high art is suited only to its own proper end. Thus a 
theatrical work is suited to acting and not to reading. 
\ play should be unreadable.” A further complaint of 
Decroux’s against language was that it consists of ar- 
bitrary noises and symbols, which have to be learned. 
“What we could use on the stage is vocal mime, i.e. 
sounds like cries and sighs—only more highly devel- 
oped—which are in themselves expressive.” 

This is Decroux at his most uncompromising. At 
times he makes concessions. “There is more of funda- 
mental Mime,” he has written, “in the diction of a 
Lucien Guitry than in the gesticulations of a pupil of 
the Auberges de la Jeunesse or in the cabrioles of a 
dancer.” At the end of the statement introducing this 
article, the mime’s renunciation of literature is said to 
be indicated “for a long time yet” but not forever, not 


in principle. In a similar relenting mood Decroux 
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said to me: “History is a zigzag. There are times to be 
rebellious and avant-garde, times to hold on and be 
conservative: times when one should argue for synthe- 
sis, times when one should argue for separation 4 
THe slave's cri de coeur against the master, he conced- 
ed, is no objective statement of the facts. 

As I left for the last time he pressed my hand and 
smiled. “I fear that there has been un petit peu 
d’égoisme in my talk to you,” he said. “I wanted to de- 
posit my thoughts in you as in a museum.” I reminded 
him that what I wrote would be simply my impres- 
sions and not a scientific record. (No notes had been 
taken during the conversations. If they had been, the 
conversations would have been different, and probably 
inferior. The letter ‘killeth.) “The only way you'll get 
your views into print as you want them is by writing 
them down yourself,” I said. “Why don’t you do so?” 
“You remember what Lenin said when he broke off 
‘The State and Revolution’ in the middle?” Decroux 
said, acknowledging the pretentiousness of the analogy 
with a twinkle, “‘It is better to make the revolution 
than to write about it.” Someday, perhaps. For the pres- 


ent I am busy with my troupe.” 
II] 


What in the end was one to make of the man? A 
genius who talks a certain amount of nonsense? An 
eccentric who talks a great deal of sense? A hero of a 
heresy, a fanatic of a true faith? The formula mattered 
little if one could not sort out the acceptable from the 
unacceptable. The purism I could not accept, much as | 
enjoy a hostile critique of Wagnerite mixtures. Decroux 
is right in saying that you do not make one art better 
simply by adding another to it—but you do not in- 
evitably make it worse. So-called mixed art can be 
good or bad, and the theory of it genuine or spurious 

just like so-called pure art. What Decroux says in 
defense of the latter is mere assertion backed by vague 
analogies and flowery language. His error, surely, is 
to think that in art one can find the solution by way 
of a doctrine, by what in politics is called “a line.” 
Many today preach that the theatre will be saved by 
the re-introduction of dance or song or what not, that 
is by mixing the theatre arts together. Decroux 
preaches the opposite. The question is whether the 
theatre can be saved by any “line.” 

At a certain point one becomes aware of the limits 
of the movement that stretches “from Craig to Co- 
peau, from Copeau to Decroux, from Decroux to Bar- 
rault,” and not least as it concerns pantomime. It hasn't 
as firm a social basis as a theatrical phenomenon re- 
quires, it hasn’t a natural enough relation to life—what 
I mean by this being clear to anyone who should com- 
pare the sophisticated “French” work of Strehler and 
Costa in Italy, an attempt to recreate something out of 
books, with the work of the popular Neapolitan come- 
dians who probably have never discussed The Art of 
Pantomime in their lives. It is the latter who “make the 


revolution” and the former who laboriously spell it out. 

Compare Decroux with Charlie Chaplin once again. 
When we ask what the two men have stood for, Chap- 
lin’s function is in far less need of explanation and 
excuse. Why pantomime? The answer for Chaplin was: 
because pantomime was unmistakably called for, be- 
cause the motion picture was invented and the sound 
track was not. To be silent on principle like the new 
French school of pantomime, headed by Decroux, is 
quite another matter. 

What Chaplin did was for a technician—or a genius 

the most natural thing in the world: he used the ma- 
terials at hand for a task which was clearly on the 
cards. He pushed back the frontiers of a new territory. 
He carried over and adapted the style of an old art 
(music hall) to that of a new (film). Thus, while for 
Chaplin so much was given by the situation, for De- 
croux all too much is imposed by the will and the in- 
tellect. While Chaplin’s work was adventure and ex- 
pansion Decroux’s is at too many points retrenchment. 
retreat, abstention, rejection. The basis of such a thea 
tre is highly theoretical, not to say precious. Special 
demands are made at every turn. We are asked, for ex- 
ample, to forego words when it is no longer clear why 
we should. And, whereas in a Chaplin film the “props” 
play an enormous and amazing part, our stage mimes 
make a great point of “acting” the props: which is 
arty. 

As a performer, though, and as a director of his own 
performances, Decroux is second to Chaplin only. To 
see his work is to glimpse unimagined possibilities for 
the theatre art. It is from the work itself, not from 
statements about it, that we see what a range the art 
of pantomime possesses—as distinct from dance. It 
is (to repeat the figure I employed above) as if we 
had only known—from the dancers—that there is 
poetry, and now—from the mimes—we discover the 
whole realm of prose. Or perhaps Gordon Craig’s 
metaphor is more pertinent: he said Decroux was creat- 
ing an alphabet. At any rate, to the common and old 
view that “there is no style of acting,” Decroux has 
supplied—in action, not in words—the most impres- 
sive retort of recent years. 

Nor is this to say one must disregard his words 
altogether. It is comparatively easy to refute an over- 
zealous rhetorician and comparatively hard to acknowl- 
edge that his zeal and even his rhetoric may have a 
positive function. If fanaticism is evil, as the world 
goes it is a necessary evil: no point will ever get enough 
emphasis unless somebody has given it too much. (In 
the theatre particularly a great deal of nonsense has to 
be talked before anything sensible gets done.) Thus 
Decroux has given too much emphasis to the idea that 
the theatre belongs to the actor but he is pragmatically 
justified if more attention is now paid the actor and 
his art. And even if his work does not turn out to be 
the principal, central theatrical work of our time, it can 
resemble the work of some small, strict holy order from 


which the whole church profits. 
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CLIVE BROOK AND MARGARET PHILLIPS as Josiah and Miranda Bolton in *““The Second 


Threshold,” a play by the late Philip Barry and Robert E. Sherwood. Mr. Brook, one of 


England’s finest actors, often seen in films, is making his American stage debut. 
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THE 
BELGIAN 
| THEATRE 


by SUZANNE LILAR 


Theatre Arts wishes to acknowledge its indebtedness 


to Dr. Jan-Albert Goris, Commissioner of Information 





of the Belgian Government, through whose kind coop- 
eration and assistance the material and phctographs 
for this article were obtained. Madame Lilar’s article 
covers only the French-language theatre of Belgium. 


@ Every play of significance in the theatre of modern 
western Europe is characterized by its refusal to com- 


ply with the tenets of realism, by its desire to trans- 
figure reality and to make the play into something 
more than a play, to unfold its own poetry. The action 
of plays as different as “Murder in the Cathedral” by 


T. S. Eliot and “The Trial” by Kafka takes place at. 


to 








the extremes of this general tendency. In between, there 
is room for all the shades of a theatre whose basic 
characteristic is that the conflicts it presents develop 
and resolve themselves in two realms, the realm of 
reality and the realm of the supernatural. “The magi- 
cal theatre” writes Eric Bentley in a remarkable article 
in THEATRE Arts, March 1950, “has captured the mod- 
ern theatre wherever that theatre has any intellectual 
pretensions at all, and the non-magical theatre has been 
relegated to the realm of vaudeville and musicals.” 
This view of things, which gives an insight into the 
meaning of the European theatre of our times, will also 
help us to measure the importance of the Belgian thea- 
tre. After the first World War, the theatre in Europe 
underwent a new crisis. It had become a means of 
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escape for the public, deeply upset by the war and eager 
to find distraction. The official theatre lowered its 
standards almost everywhere. All those who loved the 
stage feared for its existence. More than ever, the 
necessity for renewal was felt. Expressionism was to 
achieve this. It renewed, above all, the stage setting; it 
pretended to solve conflicts not on the individual, acci- 
dental level, but on the general level of collective hu- 
man reality. The expressionist formula was worth what 
any formula is worth. Writers of genius used it only 
to transcend it. That, as we shall see, was the case with 
Fernand Crommelynck, Henri Soumagne, Michel de 
Ghelderode, and Herman Closson. 

Fernand Crommelynck was born in 1885. When he 
was twenty-one his short play, “Nous n’irons plus au 
bois,” was produced. In 1911 and in 1913, he wrote 
two plays which showed the influence of Maeterlinck. 
In 1918 he offered “Les Amants puérils,” a play of 
great poetical charm, but of somewhat vague design. 
Then, in 1920 his “Le Cocu Magnifique” was brought 
to the stage. It was Lugné-Poé who discovered the play 
and it was Paris that consecrated the Belgian triumph. 
Although “Le Cocu Magnifique” created a certain un- 
easiness because of its boldness, its violence, and its 
total refusal to make concessions, it was nonetheless 
greeted as a masterpiece. 

“Le Cocu Magnifique” is a drama of jealousy. Bruno 
and Stella are in love; they are young and ardent. 
Bruno is so naively proud of his young wife’s beauty 
that he wants to see its reflection in the eyes of his 
friends. But the day he thinks he notices a gleam of 
desire in the eyes of his cousin Petrus, he slaps him, 
and the drama begins. Thenceforth, jealousy has Bruno 
in its grip, as has the torture of doubt. He locks his 
wife up and hides her from everybody, but that is not 
sufficient to eradicate his doubts. In despair, Bruno 
conceives a monstrous way to be delivered from his 
uncertainty. He will himself provoke the evil he fears 
and throw Stella into the arms of other men. Thus, he 
plans to attain a measure of miserable quiet. But un- 
certainty has only changed places. Bruno, who doubted 
Stella’s fidelity, now doubts her infidelity. When the 
young woman, tired of these cruel games, flees with a 
plain and unimaginative man, Bruno thinks it is a joke 
and fails to realize that he is losing her forever. Such 
is the subject of this merciless drama that exceeds all 
conventional dimensions. 

It has been asked whether the play is droll or tragic. 
Francis Ambriére rightly thinks that it is both and, like 
many masterpieces, can be explained in different ways. 
Crommelynck himself called it a farce. Its strong situa- 
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tions and characters would be improbable on a realistic 
level and realism is far from this play. No doubt Bruno 
is jealous to the point of insanity, but we discover 
human jealousy all the better by seeing it through a 
magnifying glass. 

The dialogue, it can be said without hesitation, re- 
vivified the language of the Belgian theatre. Nobody 
until then had so thoroughly explored verbal resources. 
Crommelynck not only scored points for poetry, but 
loosened the ties language has with the rational and 
explored the power of suggestion it contains. In the 
first act, there is an amazing amorous dialogue in 
which the words are subjected to violence of all kinds 
so that every syllable glitters. 

After “Le Cocu Magnifique,” Crommelynck wrote, 
between two wars, “Tripes d’Or,” “Carine ou La Jeune 
Fille Folle de Son Ame,” “Une Femme Qu’a Le Coeur 
Trop Petit,” “Chaud et Froid.” Although these plays 
did not have the success of “Le Cocu,” they confirmed 
the dramatic and poetic value of a writer whom Ashley 
Dukes, the English critic, has ranked with O'Neill, 
Pirandello, and Shaw. 

A few words should be said about “Tripes d’Or,” 
which I consider Crommelynck’s strongest play. It is 
an enormous farce in which a miser swallows his gold 
and bursts in the process of delivering himself from it. 
Notwithstanding the exaggeration inherent in the 
genre, the human character of the hero is never obliter- 
ated. With the exception of Azelle, a young girl who is 
never seen, all the characters are “fools” or “sots” 
in the medieval style. But the drollery, which prog- 
resses between two apparitions of Death, is not joyful. 
It has a somber irony, like that of the painters Bosch, 
Breughel, and James Ensor. The laughter of “Tripes 
d’Or” ends in a death rattle. Behind the farce, the 
drama goes on, the drama of the futility of men who 
while away the too brief span of life in idle worries. 
Deep below the surface is the drama of sin which 
motivates all Crommelynck’s plays. For he is a pessi- 
mist. Nobody has a higher idea of love, a purer one, | 
might even say a more aristocratic one, but no one 
better knows man’s corruptibility, or better realizes 
the unusual character, the fragility of that state of 
grace which is love. In every drama of Crommelynck, 
there appears an assassinated love. 

Crommelynck’s theatre is a moral theatre. The poet. 
expressing in his personal way the basic ambiguity of 
the world, imposes upon his purest heroes the promis- 
cuity of sordid vices and abject personages. He does 
it in the style of the Elizabethans who did not hesitate 


to enhance their marriage ceremonies with the presence 
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of an antimask representing marital infidelity. He 
wants to make clear to the audience that beyond the 
world of innocence and order there is the universe of 
the fools who brawl and carouse in the night, and to 
show the menace they constitute. 


In 1923 “L’Autre Messie” was produced in Brussels 
and ‘in Paris. With this play, Henri Soumagne proved 
himself one of the best writers of the new scene. Mae- 
terlinck praised him as “a dramatic temperament of 
the first order, a creator of a spiritual atmosphere, a 
scenic inventor.” The presentation of the play in Paris 
to a selected audience of critics and connoisseurs was 
sensational. In Prague, the play was stopped because 
riots had broken out from the very first night. It was 
in demand in Berlin, Warsaw, and Leningrad. Henri 
Soumagne was famous overnight. 

“L’Autre Messie” is an extraordinary play. It is a 
discussion among drunks aout the existence of God. 
Amazing drunks they are, all of them Jewish, with one 
exception. They are poor, except the hero of the play 
who has become rich but is drawn back to the scene 
of his misery by an overwhelming nostalgia. The action 
occurs in a miserable Warsaw saloon. David Keller- 
stein, the hero, gets drunk with his former comrades. 
When Rosi, the pretty daughter of the saloon keeper, 
inadvertently says, “My God...” David answers, 
“There is no God.” This idea pursues him, haunts hiin 
with a drunken obsession, and is communicated to all 
the other drinkers. A young Christian, Dimitri, offers 
to prove the existence of God. How will this be done? 
Kellerstein decides on the technique: a four-round 
boxing match. There follows a bizarre boxing bout, the 
outcome to determine God’s existence. Kellerstein is 
beaten. The thing for him to do is to make the choice 
of his God. Amidst the vapors of whiskey, Osiris, Bud- 
dha, Zeus, Jehovah, Mohammed, appear and each of 
them claims to have the answer to the question who is 
the true God. Kellerstein decides they are all impostors. 
\ star comes to halt above the tavern—it is Christmas 
night—and they are seized with the idea that God is 
there, among them. After everybody else is eliminated, 
Kellerstein is the only possible choice. Furthermore, 
his father was a carpenter. All the drunks entreat him 
to proclaim a religion, to formulate dogmas, to hold 
out hope. Nothing is more hallucinating, more dra- 
matic than the final scene in which Kellerstein passes 
out in the midst of the drunks who expect from him 
the miracle of a God, the miracle of a faith. 

Besides the subject, which has fascinating beauty 
and novelty, “L’Autre Messie” overflows with techni 
cal virtuosity. Even if Soumagne has been influenced 


by Pirandello, Meyerhold, and Piscator, he still belongs 
to a school that has focused the attention and the re- 
sources of imagination on the theatrical, and which 
has often favored the art of the stage at the expense of 
the text. The vitality, even the virulence, of that move- 
ment will be noticed in the Flemish theatre of Belgium. 
It should be noted that Soumagne’s audacities are 
contained in an entirely classical framework. Only the 
language he uses deserves a few criticisms. In the best 
moments it is direct and provocative, but sometimes it 
weakens and indulges in facile effects. 

Soumagne also wrote “Les Danseurs de Gigue,” “Ter- 
minus,” which has for its theme the fear of death, “S. 
S. Baltimore” and “Madame Marie,” a very personal 
and dramatic version of Christ’s Passion. This play 
shows, like “L’Autre Messie,” Soumagne haunted by 
the problem of God. Although he approaches the prob- 
lem through blasphemy, he nonetheless reveals his 
passionate interest in the mystery. This work, although 
it so shocked its audiences, brings the proof of a real- 
ity which has to be called mystic. 


One hesitates to approach Michel de Ghelderode, to 
face his enormous production (fifty plays), his cosmic 
work—cosmic, I say, although the universe it animates 
is all contained in Ghelderode’s imagination and owes 
less to history than to the genius of the author. He is a 
strange man, this poet who, after having sailed the 
seven seas, lived for a long time in the funereal quiet 
of ancient towns and now dwells in a house with all 
its shutters closed, indifferent to success—a man who 
was not even present at the triumphant premiéres of 
his plays in Paris. Although he writes in French, it was 
the spirited Flemish troupe, the Vlaamse Volkstoneel, 
that first produced his plays. After twenty years of 
obscurity he achieved fame and the theatres of Paris 
vied for his works. 

The first thing to say about de Ghelderode is that he 
is Flemish to the core. Ghelderode wears “purple 
mourning” for that Flanders “which is a dream” and 
will never again be what it was. He prefers Bruges, 
which from the windows of the patrician home of his 
friend M. Wyseur looks to him “like one of the most 
beautiful stage settings in the world, a scene ready- 
made.” In this “dramaturgical spot” Ghelderode’s 
work was born—that amazing throng of buffoons, tor- 
turers, degenerate kings, monks of doubtful character. 
women in bloom coupled with lecherous old men, sor- 
cerers, possessed, ecstatic, delirious people. This in- 
fernal theatre is akin, through its poetry, its audacity 
and its violence, to that of Marlowe, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Tourneur or Ford. Like their work, his plays 
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have a baroque flavor born of their excesses, their con- 
trasts, their paroxysms, their love of the weird, the 
atrocious, their passion for movement and life. 

Work like de Ghelderode’s would not be acceptable 
were it not sustained by adequate language. In fact, de 
Ghelderode’s language is that of a visionary. This 
means that it possesses splendid beauties, compelling 
wonders, which derive from the realms of insanity 
and dreams. Undoubtedly there are failures to be found 
in so enormous an output but, in spite of these, what 
singular revelations the poet makes. One example, 
among many, is the admirable “Barabbas.” It was con- 
ceived for popular audiences, and has often been pro- 
duced by the Vlaamse Volkstoneel for Flemish audi- 
ences. It is a new version of the Passion, which de 
Ghelderode has approached in an extraordinary way. 
He centers his tragedy in the person of Barabbas, the 
assassin, the villain, and he makes us view Jesus’ suf- 
ferings from a slum in Jerusalem. While the apostles, 
having become panicky, try to hide among the scum 
of the populace, while the strolling players prepare 
their carnival for the crowd on Mount Golgotha which 
will want to be amused after Christ's death, a man on 


a small hill comments on the drama that is unfolding 


on the Holy Mount, on the noise of the people, on the 


darkness broken by lightning, and on the unending 
agony. The scenic imagination of de Ghelderode here 
reaches the heights of grandeur. In his way of looking 
at Calvary, in his technique of exaggerating the per- 
spective as much on the material as on the spiritual 
plane, there is something that irresistibly evokes El 
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‘*Barabbas”’ by Michel de Ghelderode 


Michel de Ghelderode 


Like Crommelynck’s theatre, Ghelderode’s is built 
upon the drama of sin. But while Crommelynck be- 
lieves only in the power of evil, Ghelderode really be- 
lieves in the Devil, and even in devils like those of the 
Middle Ages. His familiarity with them explains how 
he can bring us that poetry which originates on the 
border between the real and the supernatural, and 
which, through incantation and voodoo, belongs in the 


realm of magic. 


With Herman Closson we leave mysticism behind. 
There is no complacency towards the supernatural 
about this author who looks at the world with critical 
eyes and cold lucidity. He came into the limelight with 
his third play, “Godefroid de Bouillon.” In fifteen 
richly dramatic tableaux Closson presents the whole 
epic of Godefroid, from his departure from Belgium 
to the capture of Jerusalem. What an excellent oppor- 
tunity for an author delighting in cynicism to reduce 
the great mystical adventure of the Middle Ages to 
more earthly dimensions. Closson did not miss that 
opportunity. 

In Belgium the play provoked a scandal, It seemed 
indecent to bring a national hero down to the level of 
a modern man with his weaknesses, his incertitude, his 
scheming. Godefroid, however, was merely incidental. 
There has ever been in Closson’s plays but one char- 
acter, the author himself. His entire work is an alterca- 
tion, often a furious one, between the author and life. 


The characters of his dramas question existence in 
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Closson’s name. They do so, too, in the name of his 
ethics, the ethics of grandeur. All his heroes—Gode- 
froid, Césare Borgia, Shakespeare, Francoise de Gaille- 
marde—are haunted by the idea of grandeur. They 
search for grandeur in the human adventure of action, 
love, or power. They do not find it for—‘all is vain: 
nothing ever helps; there is no revelation, no experi- 
ence, no contribution possible. Life passes. The scen- 
ery goes by and one remains one’s self, similar to what 
one was, alone, between one’s four walls.” Grandeur 
will find its ultimate refuge in a few attitudes. Here it 
should be noted that the play becomes more and more 
theatrical. There is always a beautiful moment in Clos- 
son’s plays, that moment when the hero, as if he had 
stopped the course of events, opposes them with a kind 
of supreme refusal; when, for example, Borgia scorns 
an all too easy victory in Lucrezia’s bedchamber and 
silently contemplates the night instead. 

Only one among the human experiences overcomes 
the trial of grandeur and that is the adventure of crea- 
tion. Closson tells us this in “Shakespeare ou La Comé- 
die de Aventure,” the best of his works, where the 
character of William the Bard is once more the inter- 
preter of the poet’s inner debates and ambitions. Clos- 
son's Shakespeare chooses between sacred and profane 
love, and Closson’s cynicism ends in austerity, in as- 
ceticism. He has discovered a faith: the Theatre. 

There is not space to describe the extraordinary 
atmosphere of this play: the slum, at the same time a 
brothel and a murderer’s hangout, where Shakespeare 
becomes enamoured of Mary, the robbers’ queen. 
Against this “Beggar’s Opera” background the author 
plays his most refined games of fantasy. At every mo- 
ment the play fuses itself with the play Shakespeare 
is writing or is having rehearsed. 

“L’Epreuve du Feu” and “Borgia” are forceful, 
brilliant works, although the latter is burdened with 
a few useless obscenities. Closson has also written an 
excellent popular play, “Les Quatre Fils Aymon.” For 
once the author renounces the game of wits in order 
to tell simply one of the old Walloon legends. This play 
is full of spontaneity, refreshing, active and enthusias- 
lic, and it comes over admirably. 

The Belgian theatre is a serious theatre, at least an 


ardent theatre, a grave theatre. But this gravity is of 
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the poet, not of the rhetorician. The most impious ges- 
tures easily become religious. Through a strange trans- 
mutation, Closson’s cynicism leads to a kind of des- 
perate fervor. Notwithstanding appearances, nothing 
is further from the genial but cold machinations of a 
Pirandello. 

Like the whole present day theatre, the Belgian 
theatre is greatly concerned with the supernatural. 
Sometimes it goes straight to the point. This accounts 
for the magical theatre, the religious theatre, the liturg- 
ical theatre and the theatre with mystic tendencies. 
Sometimes ‘the quest for the supernatural becomes ap- 
parent in an inverted way: this accounts for the theatre 
of rebellion and blasphemy which finds very violent 
expression in Soumagne’s “L’Autre Messie.” 

Although the Belgian theatre pays heavy tribute to 
the supernatural and has this leaning toward gravity, 
its comic force has not been lessened. No theatrical 
literature has more farces. As already suggested, this 
comic spirit, which does not hesitate to use death as a 
motive, is not gay. It has the dark humor of Breughel. 
Bosch, Ensor. Being of a ferocious and fantastic na- 
ture, it leads the author toward their drunken delights. 
In its farces it is outrageous; its mysticism is often 
tainted with Jansenism; but it always strives for the 
absolute. Rather than for equilibrium it is out for con- 
trasts, anomalies, paroxysm; rather than for unity, it 
looks for multiplicity. It does not take a great effort 
for the imagination to discover the importance of the 
Flemish contribution to this theatre. Its kinship with 
the Middle Ages is apparent, be it only through the 
amazing mixture of idealism and crudeness, through 
its tendency to incarnate ideas, to create symbols, 
through the virtual omnipresence of Death, through 
its belief in the devil. But tragedy has increased to- 
gether with liberty and with the solitude of modern 
man. At no time has man been so cruelly divided be- 
tween the earthy and that which surpasses him. At no 
time has equilibrium been more difficult to achieve, 
more precarious. At no time have we been farther 
away from classicism. To the profoundly actual drama 
our authors bear witness. If it be true that we are 
present at the birth of a new baroque age, then it is 
certain that the Belgian theatre has contributed power 
fully to it. 
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Suzanne Lilar 
and 


Her Work 


Jacques Hébertot and Suzanne Lilar 


by JAN-ALBERT GORIS 


@ In her article on the Belgian theatre Madame Su- 
zanne Lilar becomingly refrained from describing her 
own outstanding contribution to it. Modesty should 
not become a punishment. Without these notes on her 
work and significance, the panorama she so brilliantly 
draws would lack one of its most important features. 

Madame Lilar was born in Ghent. She studied law 
and was active at the bar in Antwerp. Her husband, 
several times Minister of Justice since the Liberation, 
is a member of the Antwerp bar. After an early and in- 
timate debut as a playwright, Madame Lilar waited 
many years before proving herself a master, a show 
of self discipline uncommon among authors. In 1947 
her “Le Burlador” was produced in Paris at the 
Théatre Saint Georges. In this noble play she attacked, 
with feminine bravery, a subject which has become 
threadbare through the ages: the professional seducer, 
Don Juan. She proved that old point of literary debate 
that the subjects of writing are, in fact, very few, and 
that what counts is the way you treat them. “Don Juan” 
has been the subject of great drama, as well as of gross 
vaudeville. In Suzanne Lilaf’s version the novelty was, 
first, that a penetrating feminine mind, armed with 
the redoubtable gift of a mercilessly sharp vision, but, 
at the same time, endowed with deep human compre- 
hension, was weighing and judging the promiscuous 
hero. This peculiarity in itself made the play remark- 
able, but its qualities by far transcended this accidental 
aspect of her writing. Le Burlador has no vulgarity; he 
has greatness, haughtiness, animality; he is profound- 
ly human. His eventual cruelty bears its punishment 
in itself. He does not inflict suffering upon others with- 
out feeling the contrecoup. He identifies himself with 
his victims. It would take too long to go more deeply 
into the fascinating and brilliant complexity of Su- 
zanne Lilar’s hero. Suffice it to say that her talent and 
significance were immediately recognized by the great- 
est Belgian and French critics. 

Fernand Crommelynck spoke of the trait de génie 
which is the basis of Suzanne Lilar’s play. Georges 
Bernanos, the great French novelist, declared, “Her 
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work has the tremor of a great work of art.” The 
French press was unanimous in her praise. Georges 
Huisman, George Pioch, Léon Treich, Philippe Sou- 
pault, and a dozen others greeted the author not only 
as a great analyst of the human heart, gifted with phi- 
losophical insight and acumen, but they saluted her 
also as an accomplished technician of the theatre, a 
writer of splendid dialogue, who could give life and 
plastic value to highly intellectualized and delicate 
thinking and feeling. André Rousseaux, reviewing the 
literary scene of 1947, said that the literary event of 
the year in France had not taken place in the novel, nor 
in any other part of the field of letters, but on the 
stage, and that event was “Le Burlador.” The play held 
the stage for many months in Paris before being pro- 
duced in Belgium and translated into Dutch. 

Suzanne Lilar’s preoccupation with the supernat- 
ural, although in an unorthodox and highly personal 
way, became even more apparent in her second suc- 
cessful play, “Tous les chemins ménent au ciel” (All 
Roads Lead To Heaven) . Over the borderline of exalted 
sensualism and mystical consciousness, the author 
drives her characters toward a conflict, the catharsis 
of which is to bring to them and to us an explanation 
of the universe and a quietude of a sublime quality. 
Like the Burlador, the mystical heroine of “Tous le 
chemins . . .” is after the absolute. The play has been 
described as a theological drama, which indeed it is in 
a certain sense. If the theologians of any faith object 
to it—which they could scarcely abstain from doing— 
they can, however, not deny to the author her noble 
and brave ambition to project a vivid and even blind- 
ing light on the border regions of the soul, nor can 
they fail to recognize in her a great author and a pow- 
erful personality, who spontaneously evades facile 
subjects and facile success, but reflects upon the deep- 
est problems with virile courage and the most delicate 
feminine sensitivity. 

In the post-war Belgian theatre, Suzanne Lilar is a 
dominant figure, recognized by European critics as a 
playwright of great depth and consummate skill. 
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THE DRAMA vs. 


THE ONE-RING CIRCUS 


by HENRY POPKIN 


@ In 1951, more than a quarter-century since the first 
experiments in central staging, this novel theatrical 
technique still has no theory of its own. Most of the 
practice of central staging has followed as closely as 
possible the technique of the picture-frame stage. Al- 
though they have freely criticized the limitations in- 
herent in the conventional production of plays, the ex- 
ponents of theatre-in-the-round have borrowed heavily 
from the established tradition and have altered as little 
as possible its repertoire, its theory of acting, and its 
conception of illusion. What is needed at this time is 
a new effort to evaluate central staging and to discover 
its distinctive characteristics. 

The present difficulties begin with the fact that the 
circumstances that gave rise to central staging did not 
in themselves suggest any theory for its proper use. 
They were practical circumstances. For centuries thea- 
tres have been becoming larger and larger, and more 
and more of the audience has been sitting a consider- 
able distance from the stage. Then the movies, by bring- 
ing the man in the cheapest gallery seat close enough 
to observe the slightest change of expression and em- 
phasis of intonation, provided a new kind of competi- 
tion which has almost killed the living theatre in many 
parts of the world. Central staging meets this compe- 
tition by bringing the audience closer to the play. The 
second main reason for its existence also has its basis 
in economy: it is cheaper and easier to build an arena 
theatre than a conventional theatre. These are quite 
adequate justifications for a new system of staging, but 
they are not aesthetic justifications. The critical theory 


that central staging requires has yet to be formulated, 


<-—-# The Arena Theatre production of ** Julius Caesar” 
suffered from poor planning and lacked a clear 
conception of the play’s values: faults common to 


both central and proscenium staging. 
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and this theory will not necessarily be adapted directly 
from the picture-frame stage. 

Most of the American central stagers recognize no 
distinctions as to the types of plays best suited to the 
new technique. Margo Jones and Albert McCleery, 
among others, have proclaimed that it can be employed 
for any play, unless practical considerations prevent 
its use; that is, unless the windows, doors, and walls 
can not be written out of the script. Glenn Hughes has 
limited his productions to comedy but only because his 
audiences prefer comedy—they do not want to be de- 
pressed—and for that reason alone. For the other di- 
rectors, anything goes, including all the plays which 
have not yet been adapted. 

But, any examination of dramatic literature will re- 
veal that many plays absolutely require detailed settings 
—even if practical obstacles are surmounted. Thus, it 
would be possible but undesirable to stage Elmer 
Rice’s “Street Scene” in an arena. “Street Scene” is 
about an environment, about all the life of the tenement 
and its inhabitants; to take away the set is to eviscerate 
the play. A rather similar misinterpretation was to be 
found in the Arena Theatre (New York) production 
of George Kelly’s “The Show-Off.” In this play as in 
others Kelly has been more consistently devoted than 
any other American dramatist to presenting a life that 
depends upon chairs, tables, walls, pictures, houses— 
all the wealth of detail that is natural to the picture- 
frame stage. At least one of his plays, “Craig’s Wife,” 
explicitly takes for its subject the house in which the 
action occurs. And even in “The Show-Off,” we hear 
enough about the Fisher home to make its physical 
presence a necessity. Although the Arena production 
reminded us that George Kelly is still an effective 
comic writer, central staging did not bring out the dis- 
tinctive qualities of the play. 


Critical writing on theatre-in-the-round has created 
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In *“*The Show-Off” audiences hear so much of 
the Fisher home that actually seeing it becomes 
obligatory. The fragmentary settings of central 
staging do not bring out the play’s atmosphere. 


berrett gallagher 


the impression that central staging has inspired a new 
conception of acting. The directors have been unani- 
mous on this point: Glenn Hughes, Margo Jones, Kelly 
Yeaton, and the Russian central stager, Okhlopkov, are 
among those who agree that the actor must be as real- 
istic, as convincing as possible. Since he is undergoing 
a much closer scrutiny than on the conventional stage, 
he must take the greatest pains to keep from betraying 
any insincerity of gesture and expression. Surely this is 
not a new theory of acting but is no more than an in- 
tense form of the “natural” practice that prevails in 
the modern theatre. To an extent it resembles acting in 
the movies, for every actor in the arena is perpetually 
in a close-up and must accordingly avoid the exag- 
gerated emphasis of the regular stage. But these direc- 
tions to actors are based directly upon what both au- 
diences and actors are already used to; central staging 
has, in fact, no acting technique of its own. 

The conventions of “arena” acting have a dubious 
authority. How can an actor be natural when he is 
continually turning about, facing in four directions as 
he speaks his lines? And is this so-called “naturalness” 
so desirable in the intimacy of an arena? When 
an actor is almost on top of the first row of spectators, 
there would seem to be a special obligation for him to 
be more than ever an actor, to act more formally or 
more ostentatiously or more objectively than ever and 
thereby to set himself off emphatically from the ob- 
server at his elbow. This idea—that the acting in an 
intimate theatre need not be yoked to realism—is cor- 
roborated by tradition. The advocates of central stag- 
ing are, incidentally, always strong on tradition; they 
have hailed as brothers the Chinese, the Japanese, and 
the Elizabethans, all of whom achieved intimate effects 
by using a stage surrounded on three sides by spec- 
tators. If these are the forbears of central staging, we 
must remember that the Chinese and Japanese tradi- 
tions encourage formal, stylized acting and that many 
scholars believe Elizabethan acting was largely un- 
realistic. These facts suggest that acting which is closely 
observed by an audience does not have to be realistic; 
it must only be good of its kind. 

Some special comments need to be made on the 
“realism” of arena settings. Glenn Hughes has asserted 
that in the arena furniture may be arranged as it is in a 
real room, while a room on the picture-frame stage 
must have its furniture unnaturally spread out to face 
the audience. So much is true, but the arena stage 
must have an absolute minimum of furniture, unnat- 
urally arranged so as not to impede the progress of the 
actors as they incessantly turn about to face all fou 
sides of the stage. Surely one departure from natural- 
ness cancels out the other. We must conclude that, al- 
though the regular stage and the central stage have 
different ways of adapting the circumstances of real 
life to the theatre, neither has more realistic settings 
than the other. But in theatre-in-the-round, there is an 


added unnaturalness in looking across a room at sev 
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eral rows of theatregoers, whose attentive faces should 
go far towards destroying any illusion. (Albert Mc- 
Cleery’s theatre at Fordham solved this problem by an 
ingenious use of scrim, but, so far as I know, all other 
rena theatres permit their audiences to stare across 
the stage at each other.) This fact alone should give 
the practitioners of central staging ample cause to 
cease thinking in terms of realistic illusion alone. 

If the playgoer at the theatre-in-the-round is acutely 
aware of the theatre as theatre, if he is less likely to give 
his “willing suspension of disbelief” than he is in a 
conventional theatre (perhaps only because he sees a 


row of equally skeptical persons sitting opposite him), 


then central staging should make the best possible use 
of this condition 


Plays which are obviously and ex- 
plicitly theatrical would seem to be ideally suited to 
the arena. These form a large group: plays which have 


is their subject theatricality of temperament, such as 





**The Medium,” starring Zelma George, contrib- 
uted the principal success of the New York 
Arena Theatre’s history thus far. The melo- 
dramatic, big style is surprisingly appropriate to 
the informality of Arena Theatre. 


“Cyrano de Bergerac,” which idealizes this quality, and 
“Arms and the Man,” which satirizes it; plays which 
exhibit theatricality of incident, including 
dramas from “The Bells” to “The Medium” 


melo- 
most of 
them of no interest as dramatic literature but unques- 
tionably effective on the central stage; plays that use 
the theatre itself as a set, like “Six Characters in Search 
of an Author”; plays which pretend to be public events, 
whether mass meetings, like Odets’ “Waiting for Lefty,” 
or trials, like Rice’s “Judgment Day”; plays which in- 
“The 
Merchant of Venice” and Brecht’s “The Good Woman 
and “The Caucasian Circle of Chalk,” all 
of which build toward climactic trial scenes. 

Two of these plays, “The Medium” and “Arms and 
the Man,” have been performed at the Arena Theatre 
in New York. “The Medium” contributed the principal 


Success of the 


clude the presentation of these public events 


of Setzuan” 


Arena’s history. It is no more than a 


es opens cesses nace cceere se 











































The broadest comedy of *‘Arms and the Man” is 
very effective in the unreality of theatre-in-the- 
‘on round. Francis Lederer, Sam Wanamaker, and 
Lee Grant played in the Arena Theatre version. 


melodramatic trifle set to music, but it lends itself to 
central staging and to the broad acting that central 
staging encourages. The transference of this partic- 
ular play to the Arena seems to have been pure profit. 
Not quite as much can be said for the Arena produc- 
tion of “Arms and the Man,” in which the parts were 
more exacting and performances less satisfying. The 
play was at its best when Sam Wanamaker, as Saranoff, 
was on the stage; he was not the perfect Saranoff, but 
he caught enough of the character’s flamboyance to 
put all the other actors in his shadow. The Arena 
seemed to be put to its most effective use when Sara- 
noff was making love or threatening to make war, in 


the best romantic tradition. Sometimes he 


or worst 
and Raina were hindered by the smallness of the stage 
as they flew to each other: one wished they had more 
room to fly over. But the broadest comedy of “Arms 
and the Man” was perfectly suited to the unreality of 
theatre-in-the-round. 

One of the most interesting variations of central stag- 
ing is the effort to make the audience part of the scene, 
or at least to extend the playing so that it goes on any- 
where on the stage, against the walls, in the aisles, or in 
the audience. This method, known as “flexible” staging 
in this country, has been practiced by Gilmor Brown. 
Ralph Freud, and Okhlopkov. Its success depends in 
large measure on its suitability to the play being per- 
formed. Apparently Okhlopkov used the method suc- 
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cessfully by- presenting plays written expressly for it; 
in one of them guerilla fighters, after wandering aim- 
lessly far from home, cry joyfully that they have 
sighted friends and rush to embrace members of the 
audience. The effect of getting the audience into the 
play was less originally attempted in the Arena’s 
“Julius Caesar”; when Brutus and Antony addressed 
the mob, replies were shouted to them by actors in 
various parts of the theatre. This did not quite come 
off, perhaps because of the incongruity of conversations 
between men in togas and men in business suits. The 
method usually requires that the event being simulated 
on the stage and in the audience—whether a mass meet- 
ing or a debate or a trial—be both meaningful and con- 
temporary. The reasoning is sound; if the spectators 
are to be turned into actors, they had better be given 
roles with which they are familiar. 

One big problem remains—what shall we do with 
Shakespeare? Shakespeare’s plays are logically suited 
to central staging. The circumstances of their original 
presentation were not far different from those of thea- 
tre-in-the-round. With an audience on three sides, an 
occasional gallant sitting on the stage, and no curtain 
for the outer stage, the Elizabethan actors were almost 
as completely exposed to their public as the arena act- 
ors are today. The absence of scenery was sufficiently 
compensated for by the presence of poetry, and Shake- 
speare’s descriptive verse was not rendered superfluous 
by a stage cluttered with objects that the poet left to 
the imagination. But to present Shakespeare, luck and 
central staging are not enough. That the Arena version 
of “Julius Caesar” was a poor production had no neces- 
sary connection with its being in-the-round. It suffered 
from a lack of planning and the absence of any clear 
conception of the play. Typical of the trickery inserted 
to no good effect was the transformation of the sooth- 
saver into a disembodied voice. The deep bass tones 
came over a loudspeaker: “Caesar, Caesar.” Caesar 
turned, rather puzzled—as well he might have been 
and observed, a little irrelevantly: “Il hear a voice 
shriller than all the music.” This rather curious con- 
versation epitomized the carelessness of the whole per- 
formance. Even in central staging, a good production 
requires serious work and a basic conception of just 
what is intended. 

These notes are not intended to represent any final 
or inevitable theory of central staging, but I can say 


this with certainty: central staging needs some theory 


or some theories. The directors will have to decide 


what can be done in arena theatre, what can not be 


done. and what can be done best. At least this much 


is true of those directors who are interested in the 


drama and the theatre, and not in one-ring circuses, 


where anything goes. 
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THE 
LITTLE 


by ALBERT J. ELIAS 


@ Most American orchestras take years to grow up but 
at the end of four years the growing pains of the 
Little Orchestra are almost over. New York’s youngest 
orchestra has evinced a remarkable sensitivity to the 
wants and needs of the community which it serves, 
successfully filling a gap in New York’s musical life. 
The man whose idea it was, conductor Thomas Scher- 
man, has had not only good intentions but good work- 
ing plans. With his forty-piece group, Scherman has 
aimed to bring music to a public which finds that the 
large (ninety-piece) orchestra often overwhelms the 
classical work by its massiveness; and that the chamber 
group, limited to quartets, octets and the like, often 
sounds puny and unsatisfying. Scherman has picked 
ait orchestra of young and talented soloists who can 
play together; he has surrounded himself with a small 
and alert family to do the housekeeping, and he can 
arrange and put across a stimulating evening of music, 
making no concessions to those who want to hear only 
a parade of hits. His programs in Town Hall and in 
half a dozen cities around New York, mix Bloch and 
Bach, Hindemith and Haydn, Martinu and Monteverdi, 
and often spring upon the concert scene such old and 
neglected composers as Spohr and Boccherini. Indeed, 
the Little Orchestra’s festival of music by Eighteenth 
Century Italy’s Antonio Vivaldi was one of last season’s 
highlights, and served to start off a series of chain 
reactions about the country, where Bach’s contempo- 
rary was suddenly heralded on concert programs. The 
big name American composers, such as Piston and 
Jacobi and Dello Joio, have also benefited by the 
Little Orchestra’s program-making; others. by the 
commissions which they have been granted. David 
Diamond’s Suite for Shakespeare's “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Douglas Moore’s Suite for Chamber Orchestra, Paul 
Nordoff’s Concerto for Violin. Viola. Cello and Bass 
have been made to order for the Little Orchestra. as 
has Gail Kubik’s Symphony Concertante for Piano. 
Trumpet and Viola, which will be played for the first 
time at the concert in Town Hall on April 2nd. 
Topnotch soloists are selected to take part in the 
programs; because of the quality of the music played 
there, artists accept lower fees from the fledgling en- 


semble. In the past three years the Orchestra, with 


ORCHESTRA 


uncommonly little stuffiness or fanfare, has presented 
such a varied group as cellist Gregor Piatigorsky, 
clarinetist Benny Goodman, pianist Guiomar Novaes, 
guitarist Andres Segovia, composer-conductor Benja- 
min Britten, soprano Jennie Tourel and contralto 
Marian Anderson. Scherman also believes in keeping 
alert for talent which has not yet been established. 
Among the younger artists who have rated a Little 
Orchestra appearance are tenor Robert Rounseville, 
baritone William Warfield and soprano Genevieve 
Warner, who won a Metropolitan Opera contract by 
virtue of her performance on a Little Orchestra pro- 
gram. And from the orchestra itself, instrumentalists 
are often selected to step up for the evening and play 
along as soloists and, on occasion, to have their own 
music performed. This hire-from-within policy makes, 
of course, for extraordinary morale, and it has fostered 
the talents of pianists Leonid Hambro and Frank 
Glazer, violinist Fredell Lack, and cellist Madeline 
Foley. 

Like all effective cultural forces the Little Orchestra 
must consider the audience as well as the artist of to- 
morrow. One of the offshoots of the group’s success 
has been a series of children’s concerts launched in the 
second season. Six programs, presented in Newark and 
White Plains in addition to New York, are geared for 
children between the ages of seven and fourteen and 
are built especially for them, as opposed to the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony’s series which are whipped to- 
gether from works in the general repertory. Simply and 
without the sugar-sweet patronage that so often accom- 
panies this kind of enterprise, the children learn how 
to distinguish one instrument from another, how the 
orchestra grew to be what it is, how a symphony is 
constructed and how to identify and follow themes. 
This year the young audiences have been promised the 
part of the chorus in a performance of “Pinafore.” 
\s a result of the kind of training they have received 
the children seem very eager to participate; they sit 
eagerly on the edge of their chairs painstakingly re- 
hearsing their music. The exceptionally popular series 
has turned out to be one of the Little Orchestra's most 
attractive assets—and according to a spokesman some- 


thing of a headache: “We often have to turn down 
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sadistic mothers of three-year-olds.” 

Today’s adult audience at the Town Hall concerts 
of the orchestra is large and varied. Traditionally the 
baleony is occupied in part by music connoisseurs and 
students; wealthy but probing music-lovers sit down- 
stairs as do the chi-chi who are impressed simply by 
the smartness of a group and program that offer 
novelties. The whole auditorium is sprinkled with 
workers from the theatre, art and music worlds, busi- 
ness executives from Wall Street, heads of Fifth Ave- 
nue department stores, and representatives from the 
consulates of foreign nations. It is this sort of con- 
glomerate but informed audience which will support a 
worth-while artistic effort over a long period of time. 
They have been attracted to the series because Scher- 
man and his orchestra have delivered the goods every 
season so far. The programming, wisely, has included 
some interesting innovations from time to time: the 
second season offered not only the children’s concerts 
but on the adult series, concert versions of operas 
Scherman has thus far avoided Verdi and the whole 
derring-do-style of opera, to concentrate on less action- 
packed seventeenth and eighteenth-century material. 
Gluck’s “Orfeo,” presented in the 1948-49 season, was 
such a success that it was repeated last year. Kathleen 
Ferrier’s beautifully lyrical singing in the title role 
brought the whole venture high critical praise on both 
occasions. Mozart’s “Abduction from the Seraglio.” 
was also enough of a success to be repeated at the end 
of this season; Monteverdi's “Combattimento di Tanc- 
redi e Clorinda,” and Respighi’s “Maria Egiziaca,” 
with Winifred Cecil, will be added in March. In the 
third season the orchestra extended itself to Worcester. 
Mass.. and the college towns of Princeton, N. a and 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Now, the orchestra's present scheme involves cut- 
rate previews of its concerts. Taking place a week 
before the Town Hall concert, these previews are held 
in the Hunter College auditorium, where the 2200 seats 
sell from sixty to ninety cents. A narrator takes the 
place of program notes, and young unknown artists 
substitute for the celebrated soloists who will appear 
with the orchestra the following week. These events 
appeal to a big, susceptible audience of people who 
care more about the music than the names, and who 
come as they would to a music-appreciation course. 
The previews are also an obvious boon to those who 
cannot afford the higher-priced concerts. The.orches 
tra, meanwhile, has the opportunity to tighten its 
accompaniment for the soloist and polish its entire 
performance at a well attended full dress rehearsal. 
Next year the Little Orchestra intends to embark on a 
cross-country junket. If plans materialize, it will be 
the only orchestra from New York on tour. 

Scherman got the idea for the Little Orchestra when 
he was studying at the Juilliard School of Music and 
at Columbia University, and kept it brewing during the 
time he was away in the service of the Army Signal 
Corps. In the fall of 1947 he actually got a chance to 
carry out his idea. He prepared eight programs for a 
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radio station which had expressed interest in the kind 
of orchestra and the novel programs he wanted to sell 
them. Subsequently turned down by the station because 
they could not afford the venture, Scherman took the 
eight programs to young instrumentalists he knew from 
his school days and found they were eager to help him: 
to prospective subscribers he mailed out brochures 
announcing programs for one season of Town Hall 
concerts—and by April, or six months before the sea- 
son was to begin, his whole series had been sold out. 
(Each year it has been the same story.) Although 
business is good, the orchestra has a yearly deficit from 
its activities, which are presented in halls with little 


potential intake. That loss is met by Scherman himself, 
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Rehearsal of ‘‘Maestro Pedro,’ De Falla opera presented 
on concert stage. 


son of Book-of-the-Month Club president Harry Scher 
man. If things go well, however, and Scherman has 
his way, the Little Orchestra will become like other 

ajor-music-making bodies and give two or three 
series of programs for twenty-eight weeks, with a two 
week summer festival near New York, a radio show 
ind a recording contract. The latter may be imminent: 
the Little Orchestra has already recorded Diamond's 
Suite for “Romeo and Juliet” and Dello Joio’s Harp 
Concerto for Columbia. 

But to make his musical undertaking a success, 
thirty-four year old Scherman has had, most of all, to 
prove himself as a conductor. His knowledge of music 


is great and he can select with ease a good and off-the- 
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Peter Pears and Benjamin Britten, visiting soloist 
and com poser-conductor. 


ben mancuso 


Conductor Scherman, Little Orchestra Society's 
dynamo. 


beaten-track musical bill of fare. While he generates 
little excitement from the podium and is hardly an 
inspired conductor, his even-handedness becomes sure 
all the time; he has complete control over the orchestra, 
he knows what a piece means and hardly ever mistakes 


the hollow shell for the kernel. When he works with 


voices he becomes more dynamic, more impassioned, 


and his performances of opera, as a result, are his 
most successful. The men and women in the orchestra 
like him and respect him; as one musician’s casual 
remark will attest: “You may think you know where 
the path is, but he shows you exactly where to go. At 


first he used to apologize for his suggestions—but no 


more. Now. he has everything under his thumb.” 
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Editorial 


by Richard Harrity. 
Guest Editor 


During the depression there was a 
farmer who moved so frequently that 
whenever his chickens heard wagon 
wheels they flopped on their backs 
and held up their feet to be tied. Show 
people, who have made almost as 
many moves in the past fifty years 
from one new entertainment medium 
to another, have reacted in much the 
same instinctive way, but they have 
rebelled at flopping and have insisted 
on shifting under their own power. 
For example, when Edison first made 
pictures move, actors, writers, direc- 
tors and a visionary vaudeville booker 
or two headed for Hollywood. Before 
you could say “genius” or “colossal” 
they had mastered the new medium 
and were distributing their wares to 
millions. Later, when Marconi’s brain 
child began bending our collective 
ear, survivors of vaudeville and 
Broadwayites who had resisted the 
urge to go West, were soon wowing 
"em over the air waves, and show busi- 
ness moved into the national parlor. 

Then came the dawn—with sound 

and after a cockeyed transition pe- 
riod, memorialized in sprightly fash- 
ion by Kaufman and Hart in the play 
“Once in a Lifetime,” theatre people 
who could write dialogue or could 
speak without benefit of adenoids 
were making better pictures. 

For final proof that there’s no busi- 
ness like show business when it comes 
to shifting media ANTA invites you 
to consider the way theatre, picture 
and radio workers were adapting their 
talents to that new and slightly stag- 
gering form of entertainment—tele- 
vision. Herewith, then, ANTA pre- 
sents the views of several veterans of 
stage, screen and radio, who are suc- 
cessfully meeting the tricky technical 
demands of television, and offers a 
brief summary of the effect of TV on 
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Each month Theatre: USA, prepared by ANTA in co-operation with 
the editors of this magazine, discusses « particular phase of the theatre 


off-Broadway 


the entertainment industry by Abel 
Green, Editor of Variety, the Koran 
of the Kinescope. 


Richard Harrity was the producer 
of the American National Theatre & 
Academy's first dramatic TV program, 
the prize winning ANTA Television 
Playhouse televised by NBC. Theatre 
Arts first published his play “Hope Is 
the Thing With Feathers,” which was 
produced on Broadway two years ago 


by ANTA’s Experimental Theatre. 





The 64 Million Dollar 
Question 


by Abel Green 


The jury will be out for another 
season or two on just how much video 
affects show biz. There is no doubt 
that it has had marked impact on the 
b.o.; boomed certain sports (wres- 
tling, rollerskating and basketball) ; 
brought forth new personalities (Sid 
Caesar, Imogene Coca, Faye Emer- 
resuscitated others (Milton 
Berle) ; utilized seasoned talents (Ed- 


son): 


die Cantor, Jimmy Durante, Burns & 
Allen, Bob Hope. Jack Benny); not 
altered others much (Fred Allen, Bob- 
by Clark) ; hypoed ballet, helped legit. 
plugged songs, hurt pix, and so on. 

The varying effects on all segments 
will be a matter of degree. At the mo- 
ment Hollywood looks upon TV as its 
arch-enemy but the pix biz also recalls 
that it thought radio would put it out 
of business. And now, of course, we 
all know that the kilocycles not only 
helped plug films, but in time pro- 
duced new personalities like Hope and 
Crosby for benefit of b.o. 

Whether the addition of a new plus 
value, sight-to-sound, will sway the 
balance the other way is, at the mo- 
ment, the 64 million dollar question 
of the industry. There have been all 
sorts of sage intra-mural cracks to 
serve as a pro and con. Bernard 


The topic for this issue is Television 


Baruch is supposed to have told Billy 
Rose about three obvious advantages 
to the white-collar worker: opening 
his shirt. taking off his shoes and get- 
ting cream theatrical entertainment 
brought into his living room. And 
Max Gordon reprises an old George 
M. Cohan crack, when the latter de- 
rided radio’s “killing the boxoffice,” 
to the effect that “Nothing has yet 
been invented to keep a guy home 
excepting a dame.” To which your 
correspondent has had occasion to 
add, “And eventually you gotta take 
the babe out. or get stir crazy.” 

Val Parnell, astute London show- 
man who regularly pays £5,000 to 
Yank headliners like Danny Kaye and 
Jack Benny at his London Palladium, 
is of the same opinion, as he wrote 
Variety, “Whoever heard of ap- 
plauding a television cabinet?” But 
the fact remains that even the bitter- 
enders in the battle against TV grudg- 
ingly admit that “you can’t stop prog- 
ress’ —and if they ever thought they 
could they know how futile an act that 
would be. 

There is no disputing that the soon- 
er the country is saturated with TV 
the better it will be for boxoffice. The 
new viewers are the worst stayer- 
awayers. Statistics, including sundry 
VARIETY, repeatedly 
bear out that for the first three months 


surveys by 


you look at everything, but as soon as 
the set-owner becomes selective there 
are days when he doesn't turn it on. 
To others, including such show busi- 
ness-steeped personalities as Jimmy 
Durante, “that box” has the strangest 
fascination. Durante, who has scaled 
the heights from throw-money Coney 
Island beergardens to Hollywood, ra- 
dio, the class niteries and video, con- 
cludes that there is a special intimacy 
about TV that is as nothing else, both 
for the performer and the auditor. 
INdubitably ! 

Comes the coaxial cable in 1952, 
TV will have made America as privy 
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to gzoomar lenses and ic onoscopes as 
those nearly-10,000,000 homes now 
linked to the east-midwest cable. 

[here is no question about TV be- 
ing a ¢ lose! wedding of the stage and 
the screen. \lready certain histrionic 
and stage features, running the gamut 
from the ballet to the histrionic, have 
reflected themselves as becoming in- 
creasingly “popular,” with the con- 
tinued exposure of the better stage 
features to the masses. Just as radio's 
“middlebrow” music has done a lot to 
advance the cause of concert and sym- 
phony halls 

Joe Schenck likes to recall the time 
he was visiting his brother Nick’s 
home in Great Neck, L. L., in 1926. 
They walked for miles and noticed 
house after house dark, save for one 
room—the living room—where could 
be seen families huddled around those 
awkward horns that were unmistak- 
ably part of the pioneer radio receiv- 
ers. Both felt sure this was the knell 
to all film theatres, just as some show- 
men later felt that Al Jolson’s “Jazz 
Singer” sang the knell of the cinemas 
as a quiet plac e of refuge. “Who wants 
to come into a movie house and be 
kept awake by dialogue and songs?” 
one showman wondered. 

Like the phone, the plane and even 
the atomic bomb (which is now a 
rather casual conversation piece), 
there is no question that TV’s con- 
veniences will be acc epted as a matte! 
of course. The tradition of the theatre, 
be it a legit or sound-synchronized, 
is with the going-out habit to the 
dinery or nitery, is a social custom 
which newfangled gadgets like TV 
will never exterminate. 

That video is an encroachment on 
leisure time, and already has usurped 
some of the leisure habits heretofore 
devoted to things like reading, gin 
rummy, good conversation, going to 
the theatre. etc.. cannot be disputed. 
But TV will find its level. as did radio 


and the movies. Radio was on its way 


Florence Reed in **The Sudden Guest,” directed by 
Daniel Mann for the **Philco Playhouse” on NBC. 


out until World War II, when public 
avidity for news revived it. And it’s 
no secret that the 1941-46 years 
created a reborn golden era for Holly- 
wood. Likewise video may well prove 
a new bonanza for the talents schooled 
and seasoned by radio, pix and legit. 


Abel Green is the Editor of 
VARIETY. 

Politics on TV 

by Elliott Roosevelt 


With the advent of television as a 
new type of political platform even 
the most long-winded candidate is fast 
learning the wisdom of that old prov- 
erb: “A picture is worth 1000 
words.” In short, television is having 
and will continue to have an enor- 
mous effect on campaign techniques 
and on the political complexion of 
our country. 

During the nineteen-twenties radio 


precipitated a revolution in political 
campaigning, and candidates quickly 
realized that they would have to mas- 
ter the new method of reaching the 
masses or go down to defeat at the 
polls. Before radio, candidates had 
campaigned through the printed word 
in newspapers and in political pam- 
phlets and through speaking tours and 
personal contact. Now, while radio 
did not eliminate these time-honored 
methods, it proved to be more effec- 
tive than all the others put together. 
For example, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt used radio more effectively than 
any other means of communication 
to reach the American voter, and 
through his Fireside Chats and cam- 
paign speeches he was able to enter 
the homes of the people and to sway 
their political t):inking. Many other 
political figures have employed radio 
to win voters to their way of thinking, 
but whether they were as successful in 
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this respect as F.D.R. is debatable. 

Of course, radio will remain a po- 
tent political force, but since its ap- 
peal perforce is solely to the ear, 
candidates can be heard and not seen 
and still turn elections. With the rapid 
expansion of television throughout the 
country, however, political strategists 
are fast recognizing the fact that the 
American people will no longer have 
to take their candidates, especially the 
national ones, sight unseen. From now 
on. television is going to bring the 
carididates right into the home. Peo- 
ple will not only hear their words, but 
will be able to see and examine the 
various candidates and, after looking 
them in the eye, as it were, decide who 
merits their votes. This means that a 
candidate’s demeanor, his air of sin- 
cerity, his ability to sell himself—just 
as an actor must do on a stage—will 
become all-important to the politician 
of the future. 

A concrete example of a politician 
who was unable to sell himself to the 
public, via the radio microphone, but 
who proved in the last election that he 
can do exceptionally well through the 
use of television, is Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey. Dewey used a very effective, 
albeit rather crude, system of reach- 
ing the voters through television, 
when he carried on his “man on the 
street” conversations with the voters 
of New York City. You will remember 
that this was done with Governor 
Dewey sitting in a studio, and having 
two remote pick-ups in Rockefeller 
Plaza. The remote pick-up enabled 
passers-by to pose questions to Gov- 
ernor Dewey and he answered these 
questions. As the returns proved, this 
technique carried great weight with 
the voters of New York State. 

In time I believe that the public will 
demand of our politicians a return to 
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New York mayoralty candi- 
dates Paul Ross, Ferdinand 
Pecora, Vincent Impellit- 
teri, and Edward Corsi ap- 
peared last November on 
“Mrs. Roosevelt Meets the 
Public.”’ 





the Abraham Lincoln-Stephen Doug- 
las tradition of face-to-face debate of 
the issues. Then television will reach 
its ultimate goal. You and I will be 
able to sit at home and will see both 
candidates side by side, before the 
same cameras, and we will be able to 
measure the worth of their ideals, 
their principles and their integrity. 
We will be able to write in our ques- 
tions on all the issues, and the candi- 
dates will be forced to answer, each 
in his or her own fashion, those ques- 
tions. There will be no ducking of is- 
sues, because each candidate will be 
right there to catch the others. 

On the “Mrs. Roosevelt Meets The 
Public” TV program, televised by 
NBC the Sunday before the elections 
last November, there was a perfect 
example of how this will work in the 
future. On that program, all four may- 
oralty candidates in New York City, 
namely, Judge Ferdinand Pecora, 
Democratic Party; Paul Ross, Ameri- 
can Labor Party; Edward Corsi, Re- 
publican Party; and Vincent Impel- 
litteri, Experience Party, appeared to- 
gether for the first and only time dur- 
ing the campaign, and after being 
introduced by my mother, proceeded 
to answer questions fired at them by 
four voters who were in the studio. 
The hundreds of letters we received 
following that telecast convinced me 
that voters, thanks to television, were 
not only listening to the candidates, 
but were carefully looking them over 
as well. Here are some typical reac- 
tions to the candidates sent in by 
members of the television audience 
who witnessed that show: 

“Seeing all four candidates and 
watching the way they answered ques- 
tions helped me to make up my mind,” 
wrote one viewer. “I thought Impellit- 
teri looked and sounded sincere.” 


“Ross looked as though he was try- 
ing to hide something and his answers 
were evasive, commented another. 

“Mr. Corsi struck me as being hon- 
est but he didn’t look as if he had 
much force.” wrote another. 

“Judge Pecora never cracked a 
smile,” stated another. “He seemed 
very pompous and pretentious.” 

I daresay that Mr. Impellitteri’s 
television appearance helped him 
greatly in winning the election. I also 
believe that television will do away 
with the political machine in Ameri- 
can political life. We have already 
seen it starting to disintegrate, and as 
television keeps spreading across the 
country and reaches into every home, 
just so fast will come the end of the 
political machine, and of demagogery. 

The television industry has a tre- 
mendous responsibility in the field of 
education. It will raise the cultural 
and ethical standards of our people. 
Through this education will come po- 
litical awareness and the ability to 
judge true standards of political 
worth. It will do more to unite our 
people, and make democracy work in 
this country, than any other single 
means of education. It will help make 
a nation of leaders rather than a na- 
tion of people following leaders. | 
only hope that all of us who have the 
responsibility of using television 
especially the politician—will use it, 
recognizing its power and responsi- 
bility. 


Elliott Roosevelt is president of 
Roosevelt and Jones, Inc., producers 
of “Mrs. Roosevelt Meets the Public,” 
NBC-TV, and the Eleanor Roosevelt 


daily radio program over NBC. 





Producing for TV 


by Vinton Freedley 


“Showtime U.S.A.” is ANTA’s own 
television program, sponsored by the 
Dodge Division of Chrysler Motors, 
and sent out over the ABC Network 
every Sunday evening, seven-thirty to 
eight P.M. I am the nominal producer 
of this variety show whose main ob- 
jective, apart from the sale of Dodge 
cars, is to promote and advertise liv- 
ing theatre throughout the country; 
to call attention to the plays currently 
running in New York, as well as to 
those which are now on tour. Therein 
this program serves a useful purpose 
and merits the cooperation of all pro- 
ducers who wish to publicize their at- 
tractions on a national scale and with- 
out one penny of cost to themselves. 
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So far. so 7ood. 

All of us who have been through 
the mill know that “blood, sweat and 
tears” go into the preparation of any 
major theatrical production. The play 
opens hopefully in New Haven; fran- 
tic weeks of rewrite and readjustments 
follow prior to its Broadway debut. 
But once opened successfully the pro- 
duction runs its allotted time. every- 
one catches a long breath, relaxes and 
enjoys the fruits of his efforts. 

Not so with a weekly television pro- 
gram. An astute and charming lady 
of my acquaintance said to me not 
long ago: “Of course television is 
nerve-wracking since it is born only 
to die. A play is born to live.” The 
lady has something there. For the 
same nervous energy is expended, the 
same meticulous preparation is _re- 
quired, although it be concentrated 
into a matter of days instead of 
months. Without benefit of try-out the 
show has to be right the first time. 
There is no second guessing. It may 
be “terrific”; it may be a “stinkeroo.” 
But whatever the outcome, here it is 
Monday again on the calendar with 
another Sunday staring you in the 
ges 
around the belt-line give warning of 


face. Little wonder those twin 


oncoming occupational ailments. 

Arthur Hopkins in his book “How’s 
Your Second Act?” made the statement 
that a play can stand only one man’s 
mistakes. Would that this wise remark 
could apply to this new and altogether 
exciting medium. With cameramen, 
boom men, sound effects men, audio 
and video operators, technical direc- 
lors, executive supervisors, assistant 
supervisors, assistants to the assistant 
supervisors, not to mention dear old 
Local No. 1, it is, to a neophyte like 
myself, a miracle that the show gets 
on at all. Dear Arthur never had this 
in mind when he wrote his little book, 
and the mistakes we make are, alas. 
not altogether attributable to any one 
individual. No fault of mine is it that 
the heroine’s nose, in all likelihood 
not her best feature. protrudes from 
the outer edge of the screen; no fault 
of those worthy individuals in the con- 
trol booth that at the crucial moment 
of a scene well conceived. well pho- 
tographed, the juice fails. voices 
cease: we revert instanter, and pos- 
‘bly happily, to the days of Francis 
\. Bushman, Bronco Billy Anderson 
and Clara Kimball Young. Yes, | hear 
it's still in its infancy. 

Basically entertainment will always 
remain the same in whatever medium 
it may be presented. While the prob- 
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Dane Clark and Ger- 
aldine Brooks ap- 
peared on the ‘Ford 
Theatre’? in Max 
Wilk’s TV adaptation 
of **The Farmer Takes 


a Wife.”’ 


lems to be faced may be different in 
so far as technical difficulties are 
concerned, it still holds true that “the 
play’s the thing.” Whether it be on the 
stage, in motion pictures, on radio or 
television, our job as showmen re- 
mains unchanged. Give them what 
they want: A Good Show. 

And, oh, yes, can the theatre guar- 
antee you a forty-four weeks’ run be- 
fore the show is even rehearsed ? 

See you Sunday “Showtime 


USA” 


Vinton Freedley is honorary presi- 
dent of ANTA and a distinguished 
Broadway producer. “Showtime 
U.S.A. is his first TV production. 





Writing for TV 
by Max Wilh 


When an author submits a play to 
a producer, only one question is asked 


Helen Hayes’ TV debut was 
made on Vinton Freedley’s 
**Showtime U.S.A...’ in which 
she played a scene from her 
great stage triumph “Victoria 
Regina.” 


jerry saltsberg and associates 


about his work: “Is this a good 
play?” The same author, having writ- 
ten an original script for television, 
will find his work confronted with an 
entirely different critical test: “Will 
this script please the .program story 
editor, the program director, the pro- 
gram producer, and if it does, will it 
then please the advertising agency 
producer, the advertising agency ac- 
count man, and finally, the sponsor 
himself?” 

You will notice that an important 
critical factor is omitted from the 
television critic cast list. It is the audi- 
ence. In the theatre, that audience 
pays to see plays, and therefore ex- 
ercises the right to see or not to see 
them. But sitting at home, staring at 
the cathode tube with bloodshot eyes, 
that same audience is no longer an 
audience but a great captive mass of 
sales prospects. It has little to say 
about what it sees. It doesn’t pay to 


jerry saltsberg and associates 
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“get in.” Someone else has to pick up 
the check. Enter, from behind the 
cameras, a business man with check- 
book, the sponsor. Exit sadly any 
dreams the writer may have had of 
writing something original for TV. 
The writer who goes into television 
is no longer just a writer; he will be- 
come part of an operation designed to 
sell the sponsor's product. As _ yet, 
there is no Pulitzer Prize given for the 
best sales campaign of the year. 

What happens to a manufacturer 
of toothpaste in Yonkers, N. Y., when 
he decides to invest $12,500 a week, 
plus time charges, for the production 
of a television show? You will never 
see such an unmotivated character 
change in the worst of scripts. Once 
concerned only with the manifold 
problems of his business, the ingredi- 
ents of the toothpaste, the color of the 
carton, distribution and sales and so 
forth, Mr. Manufacturer automatical- 
ly takes on a new part. He is arbiter 
of public taste in the drama, as well as 
in the oral cavity. Through his adver- 
tising agency, he set up the elaborate 
machinery which transmits his likes 
and dislikes down the line to the writ- 
er, in whose lap is dropped his re- 
jected work with the message, “Good 
script, all right, but the sponsor 
doesn’t like it.” There, ladies and gen- 
tleman, is your new entrepreneur. 

In choosing scripts for his show, 
Mr. Sponsor applies different stand- 
ards of judgment than, let us say, 
Brooks Atkinson. He’s not interested 
in Aristotelian principles. When he 
signs that weekly check for costs and 
charges, he’s very shrewd and hard- 
headed. He’s selling toothpaste. Long 
years of business experience have 
proven to him that familiar items al- 
ways sell faster than something new. 
Therefore, he will turn a deaf ear to 
suggestions that he try a program 
based on original writing for televi- 
sion. He will, as of today, go after 


St) 


material tried and true in another 
literary field, plays, short stories, nov- 
els, or one-acters. Given a choice be- 
tween a dated 1925 detective thriller 
and a one-hour original script, he'll 
gravitate to the thriller. 

Creative writing has a bad habit of 
withering in ratio to the disappear- 
ance of its markets. In television, the 
markets for original writing are few 
and far between. Every day, television 
executives print articles admitting 
that original scripts will shortly be 
the order of the day. But no one is 
spending any time with authors in an 
attempt to develop original scripts. Of 
the whole roster of current dramatic 
shows, a large and impressive line-up 
these days, there are only two, pos- 
sibly three, hour programs which 
would even attempt an original. 

True, television pays writers for 
jobs of “original writing.” One can 
utilize standard characters, reporters, 
detectives, Treasury operatives, and 
so forth, and run them through 24 
minute plots. And there are the pro- 
grams which commission writers to 
dramatize published novels, or to 
adapt produced plays. Finally, there 
are endless mystery shows, which gob- 
ble up scripts with insatiable appetite. 
That’s about where the market for 
good TV dramatic writing comes to 
an end. Writers can take it or leave it. 
They may have exciting ideas in their 
heads; no one will commission them 
to complete a rough draft. And the 
writer who has to eat can’t gamble in- 
definitely writing his own material. 

In the theatre, and even lately in the 
movies, it’s been proved that unfet- 
tered writers are capable of exciting 
and notable work. Hollywood is even 
now witnessing an important trend, in 
which authors of screen plays are di 
recting their own work, even acting as 
producers of it, and are guiding their 
work all the way to the screen. Tele- 
vision reverses that trend. In order to 


Otis Riggs designed the settings 
for the “Philco Playhouse” pro- 
duction of **Vincent Van Gogh.” 


Everett Sloane. portrayed Van 


Gogh. 


guarantee “sales results,” authors and 
their work are hamstrung by adver- 
tising agency men who speak for the 
sponsor, and who are less interested 
in good television drama than in good 
advertising. By their powers of cen- 
sorship and selection, they daily in- 
crease the confinement of writing. 

Out of the morass of confusion that 
exists about television, one conclusion 
remains painfully and constantly ob- 
vious. When the sponsor stays on his 
side of the curtain, currently the door 
to the studio, and allows his pro- 
ducers, directors and writers to func- 
tion unhampered by his amateur opin- 
ions, television drama will improve 
overnight. Then it will be the public 
which decides what is good and bad 
not the sponsor. Programs like “Stu- 
dio One” and “Philco Playhouse” will 
spring up and multiply, because the 
public has demonstrated that it wants 
them, even though other sponsors may 
not. Then the exciting potentials of 
television—remember how just a few 
years back, people discussed them? 
may be realized. 

But, as of now, it doesn’t look as if 
we're going to have that millennium. 
At least, not until there is a wave of 
public antipathy to the mediocre ma- 
terial on view today. No sponsor will 
admit his current program is bad un- 
til the public proves it to him. 

Thus, while the published pleas of 
production heads continue to appear, 
and we hear the constant cry of “Give 
us good original television writing!” 
writers are forced into one reply: 
“You will have it when you begin to 


produce it as written.” 


Max Wilk has 


S¢ ripts, comedy sketches and adapta- 


written original 


tions of plays for such TV programs 
as the Ford Television Theatre, Philco 
Playhouse. Starlight Theatre. the 
Nash Airflyte Theatre and the Ed 
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Directing for TV 
by Walter Hart 


It is just as well that I have been 
asked at this time to write about di- 
recting for TV, since | am as anxious 
as anyone to find out something about 
it. And nothing helps clarify one’s 
own position as much as being pushed 
into a corner and pressed to state 
one’s point of view. 

I had directed in the Broadway 
theatre and had spent considerable 
time in Hollywood under contract as 
a picture director before I did any 
work in television. I was not unfamil- 
iar, therefore, with most aspects of 
picture-making. This past summer I 
went back to Hollywood to make a 
film of The Goldberg program, which 
| have been directing in television for 
most of its existence in that medium, 
and I am convinced that as between 
directing for TV and directing for 
films. while there are some, there are 
no basic differences. 

The unit of the film is the shot 
and so it is in television. 

In the theatre. however. the word is 
of paramount importance. It is the 
basis of every action. If it is written 
in such a way that it has movement 
of its own, stimulation of its own, it 
can make a scene composed of even 
the most intellectual ideas electric, 
vital, passionate, magnificent. 

Yet the same material, unaltered, 
and seen on film unaided by any 
dramatization by the camera, stands 
an excellent chance of being dull. 

It is the director’s job, in working 
with actors primarily, to give the full- 
est variety and meaning to the words 

to establish their impact in the most 
dramatic terms he can devise. The 
physical limitations of the theatre 
make it necessary for its audience to 
depend upon the word and its power 
to project through the walls of the 
theatre out into the land which only 
imagery creates. 

But in directing for the camera, in 
either TV or films, “the word,” so to 
speak. loses its significance. It now 
takes on a connotation it never had 
before, and you, the audience, are 
forced to ac cept the one the director 
gives it. For instance, good acting is 
probably good acting whether it is 
done on the stage, in television, or in 
motion pictures, for, in my opinion, 
honesty is easily discerned in any one 
of the three. Too, there is greater lati- 
tude for the actor, and consequently 
more enjoyment in his work in the 


theatre, and many varieties and styles 
of acting exist in the theatre side by 
side. But in pictures there is hardly an 
actor, outside of Chaplin, in his silent 
pictures as a clown, who can be said 
to have style in the way that so many 
of our great actors of the theatre have 
had it. And that is primarily because 
the stage is the actor’s medium, the 
movies are the director’s medium, and 
baby TV is still, in the majority of 
cases, merely the advertiser’s medium. 

Primarily the director, in TV or 
films, works through a great variety 
of technical detail to bring to you a 
dramatic or comic entertainment con- 
sisting of a series of shots. These shots 
are the basic unit of the motion pic- 
ture as they are in TV. Since the ar- 
rangement of shots, their kind and 
their sequence, are the director's pre- 
rogative, they demand that you see 
and feel each moment as he presents 
it to you. His perceptions are, in an 
infinitely more confined fashion, your 
perceptions. He is your eye in the 
films and on TV but not in the theatre. 

One can easily see then how great 
the control of the director is over the 
presentation of the drama in the vis- 
ual medium. And if (despite all his 
other abilities) the director cannot de- 
velop his ideas in visual terms that 
marry the drama to its presentation, 
he will most likely wonder why it is 
that so little of what he had planned 
came off on the screen. 





He will discover, much to his sur- 
prise, that a shot is not an individual 
picture at all, but a link in a very in- 
tricate chain. That if it is not con- 
ceived as part of the drama, if it is 
done for its own sake, it merely serves 
to disrupt the entire flow of emotion 
or laughter, just as any “fancy” bit of 
business in the theatre could distort 
a scene, and make it lose its reality. 

‘In pictures you use one camera be- 
cause you are not staging your drama 
for a single performance. In directing 
for TV you use a number of cameras, 
usually three or four simultaneously. 
And they, like the actors, are all cap- 
able of movement, have no real fixed 
positions, so that any point can be 
emphasized at any time. In TV, there- 
fore, you face the problem of setting 
up the entire performance for an in- 
finite number of prosceniums—the 
constantly changing camera eye’s 
the frame of each individual 
shot. And it is this almost simultane- 


frame 


ous sense of an infinite number of 
prosceniums in staging a TV drama 
for a single performance, that I think 
is the primary distinction between di- 
recting for TV and directing for mo- 
tion pictures. 

In TV you have to be more ingeni- 
ous than in motion pictures, because 
you have to edit your shooting of the 
program while it is actually going on. 
Which, of course, means that you de- 
velop a foresight in terms of picture 
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Gertrude Berg and Philip Loeb as Molly and Jake, heads of 
TV’s illustrious family, **The Goldbergs.”’ 
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editing that is invaluable experience 
in film work. 

What an individual director does 
with his material can hardly be dis- 
cussed adequately under these limita- 
tions of time and space. No one, I am 
convinced, except those technically in- 
terested, knows or cares what a di- 
rector does anyway. Almost no one 
knows how to distinguish between 
writing, directing and acting. Indeed, 
often they cannot be distinguished. 
And perhaps that is all to the good, 
for the only real direction that is 
worth anything is work which is so 
completely collaborative, so wedded 
to the material, that you cannot tell 
where one begins and the other ends. 


Walter Hart, Broadway and Holly- 
wood director, is currently directing 
“The Goldbergs” for its CBS Televi- 
sion Network broadcasts. 





Designing for TV 
by Otis R iggs 


“How much is a parlor worth, with 
all its trimmings?” “How much for a 
stuffed owl, plus handling charges?” 
These and a hundred other questions 
might be running through my mind 
and account for my feeble answer 
when someone chirps, “How exciting 
it must be to design scenery for tele- 
vision! How do you do it?” 

Well, first the idea comes, and fol- 
lowing fast on its heels, budget con- 
siderations. Maybe the idea will have 
to be reefed in for figure juggling or 
a fresh tackle. Then, after the endless 
hours of staring into the pale tube in 
the control room, listening to the 
strange lingo of the engineering staff 
and of the director calling to his floor- 
man, one wonders how the idea ever 
found its way into being, through the 
system, and into the living rooms of 
the country. 

Sometimes it all begins with a 
phone call from the director: “Have 
you read the script? Well, forget the 
last act; a new one’s being printed. 
I'll shoot it to you this afternoon. 
Now, you'll see that the terrace should 
be our big set—say, could you maybe 
design it so that the main furniture 
arrangement is in line with the door 
and still show the skyline? You'll see 
that the office set can be small: it’s a 
close shot for only a few seconds. Oh. 
another thing: see if it works out with 
the parlor hallway and study con- 
nected, so I can dolly from one to the 
other, o.k.? See you tomorrow and 
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we ll worry it around.” 

Hmmmmm. Parlor, hall and study 
together, plus a small office. And the 
murder takes place by the front door; 
then the murderer hides in bushes. 
Well, it looks as though the best place 
for the terrace is the east end of the 
studio, which has more room for the 
photomural. 

After the script is read, each set is 
developed, sometimes from a doodle 
by the director or from a few points 
discussed over the phone. Along with 
the demands of the script, opera- 
tional space must be considered. 
There must be traffic area for three 
cameras usually and two mike booms, 
with enough space for easy transi- 
tions. Then the infinite variety of spe- 
cial problems must be taken into ac- 
count: a pedestal camera must have 
room to go up in back of the office set 
and shoot through the window; a 
boom has to traverse rapidly from set 
A to set B, with space allowed for a 
farm buggy to be rolled off for an- 
other sequence. And always remem- 
ber the space for the commercial! The 
commercial director's requirements 
have just been sent over: it looks as 
if the terrace will have to shrink a bit. 

The rough plan of the set finally 
evolves. At the next session, this 
rough plan is gone over by the direc- 
tor: each set is studied and maybe 
revised. “How about more wall on 
camera right? Would a window be 
practical? We need more height on 
the back wall for a special upshot.” 


Dolly space? Transitions? “Looks 


fine from here. If anything comes up, 


Ill phone you. See you Saturday.’ 
The director departs and the real tus- 
sle begins: the stress and strain, the 
checks and balances, the time, the 
budget. Is a unit available for the 
office set? How much of the terrace 
set can we build? 

Designing the set will be a mixture 
of juggling stock units into right pro- 
portions, plus special building, along 
with improvised architectural details 
from odd bits and pieces. And never 
mind how it looks to your eyes. It’s 
the camera eye that counts, and the 
way the set looks on the TV screen. 

After working in television a while. 
the designer finds himself scaling his 
scenery down in size, for unless spe- 
cial camera work is planned, much of 
the set will remain unseen and be 
wasted. This doesn’t mean that a ball- 
room or a stately English drawing 
room should be jammed into the area 
of a $10 a week single in a rooming 
house. The designer learns that an 


impression of great size can be gained 
by carefully diminishing the room’s 
over-all proportions, or by using just 
a section of the room. 

When the plans and elevations are 
completed, they go to the shop where 
assembly and construction are dis- 
cussed. The units needed, the special 
building, the hours, and the material 
are considered, while a somber voice 
from the rear warns, “Watch the 
budget! We've a heavy one coming 
up in two weeks!” 

The next step includes the scenic 
artists. Stenciled wallpaper, paneling, 
wood graining and brick are the prob- 
lems of the week. The store can have 
a flat lavin. it’s decided, but we'll have 
to spend some time on the stenciled 
set, washing it down and maybe 
spraying it a bit. “Some time? How 
I'd say about 92 
hours.” “But Joe, it’s only a flat layin 
with lines!” Hollow laughter. 


long?” “Let’s see 
Pr 


I've found that a setting done in 
low key 


softer and stay back where it should, 


tones will register much 


instead of jumping up even with the 
actor's face. Many times a sluggish 
tube or a galloping boom shadow will 
require more base light, which in turn 
makes the walls too hot. Better paint 
too low in value rather than not low 
enough. Unless it is checked for the 
way it registers on the TV screen, a 
handsome color scheme may wash out 
in reproduction and lose character. 

By watching their work on TV, the 
scenic artists have come to realize 
Artwork that is too 
subtle is lost over the system, and 


certain things. 


where a touch of white on a baroque 
detail, or a very bright highlight on 
a painted moulding might look fine to 


over TV it will look like a 


neon tube. Pictures and draperies 


the eve. 


have been sprayed or dyed, and metal 
work soaped down for being too hot. 

Recently an actress, eying from a 
distance a somewhat dilapidated and 
extremely dusty rented Victorian 
sofa, queried. “Where does the man- 
agement get this horrible stuff: that 
sofa is filthy!” “But Madam.” she 
was told. “the dirtier the better. if 
it’s evenly distributed. This is a real 
gem. looks wonderful on the system, 
has that soft quality.” She wasn’t 
convinced. 

Next in the process comes the set 
dressing and furniture selection: we 
juggle again. remembering that it’s 
to be a light week. Doing some hasty 
arithmetic, we study the plan and de- 
cide on a few expensive items, some 
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Papa and Maman attempt to resuscitate Grandpére who, like a true Bonnard, has overdone it. 
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ACT ONE 
SCENE ONE 


The living room of a house in Ottawa, Can- 
ada, long 


SCENE: 
ago, in the nineteen-twenties. The room is 
inexpensive and cheerful and bright: the rug is gay, 
the wallpaper gayer, the silk fringed lampshades gay- 
est. There are bowls of flowers and potted plants and 
the walls are covered with family pictures, etchings 
of classical composers and framed religious mottoes 
picked out in gay colors. It is a happy room, neat and 
well lived in. It is the living room of some people 
named Bonnard, who are French, who reside in 
Canada but who are not French Canadians. The dis- 
tinction may seem academic but it has validity. 

The main entrance to the room is a double open arch 
at the center, framed by red portiéres. Immediately 
1e left is a clothes closet and to the left of that, 
in the corner, is an old-fashioned upright player- 


; ; 
{ 


~— 


piano. The wide arched entrance to the dining room 
§ in the center of the le ft i all; dou nstage ts a table 
displayed bottles of wine, 


on f hich are cognac, 
absinthe and Benedictine. There is an arrangement of 
classes on hanging shelves on the wall above. 

The staircase to the floor above is upstage, to the 


, 


right of the main entrance. There is a small window 


of many-colored elass in the wall of the landing, a 
few steps up: it looks out onto the porch and the 
street. Where the stairs begin, the room has a jog 


; } 
noiinead re) 
a af - @ 


on to the right and a curtained window. 
Through this, we can see part of the porch railing, 


In the right wall, 


a bit of the front lawn and a tree 
} Og, is a large bay window P 


with a window 
it built in below for its full length. The remaining 
‘eall holds a framed mirror. 

In the center of the room is a round table, covered 
vith a red fringed cloth. On it, a bowl of fruit and 
nuts. Next to it, a couple of stiff, upholstered chairs, 
vague ly Victorian, brightly covered. There is a large, 


piece of downstage 


mfortable sofa down right, with a small, ornately 


wrved tabouret next to tt. Dou nstage left ts a rocker. 


The various pieces of furniture have little relation- 
hip as to style, but they seem to have got used to 
each other over the years and made a pleasant ad- 
istment. This room hints at the constant struggle of 
ne woman among many men to bring Scotch femi- 


ler out of French masculine chaos. 


TIME It late 


’ ’ 
nn fh ugh the 


summer: early morning, The sun 


vindows 
“La Petite 


AT RISI We hear the bright melody of 


Tonkir played on a violin and a player-piano. 
The curtain wises to reveal the musicians with their 
wcks to us. At the piano, pumping steadily, is a boy 
n his nightgown; the violinist is a man, dressed in 


haiamas and bathrobe After a feu bars, the boy 


hes and scratches the back of his neck. but the 
mu f la n. MAMAN enters from the dining room, 


fringed 
a glance 


urrying napkins and napkin rings and a ga} 
runner for the top of the piano. She throws 
umused annoyance at the musicians and proceeds 


get rid of her burden 


? 
thy enter? table ti 


MAMAN: (With a hopeless smile) I thought I told 
you to go up and finish dressing half an hour ago. 


The musicians stop playing and turn 


PAPA: (Smiling apologetically) Ah, oui, Maman. 
The boy, sist, is twelve, but looks younger, es pe- 
cially now, with the thin, dark, sensitive face darting 
out of the white collar of the nightgown and the dark, 
unbrushed hair lying in a girlish bang low on the 
forehead. The man, Papa, whose name is Jacques 
Bonnard, has the same volatile, sensitive quality. He 
ts in his middle thirties and at another time one 
could describe him as gay and debonair; it is difficult, 
now, as we see him in this old horse-blanket of a 
bathrobe over crumpled pajamas 


MAMAN: What a morning! By the time we get to 
breakfast. it'll be lunch. 


BiBt: But it’s my birthday! 


MAMAN: (Appealing) Jacques . 


PAPA: It is enough, Bibi. (He bows to MAMAN) The 
concert is over. (Brpt takes the cue and bows. too) 


MAMAN: (Holding out the bowl of fruit) On the 


dining-room table. Bib: 


Bist: (Taking it) It will be wonderful when Papa 
teaches me to play the piano with the hands instead 
of the feet. Then I can play in his vaudeville orches- 


tra with him and see the show every dav! 


MAMAN: You will go into the vaudeville when I am 
too old and weak to stop you. Marche! Vite! 


Bipt: Oui, Maman. (He carries the bowl of fruit into 
the dining room. She smiles at PAPA hopelessly. 
MAMAN 1s a Scot among Frenchmen, the quieting 
influence in this mercurial household. Her hair and 
skin are light; her blue eyes show a steady good 
humor. There is firmness, here, and evenness and a 
steady determination to rule her men with some sort 
of order. There is, too, a quiet resignation that has 
come with thirteen years of happy, comfortable 
failure 


MAMAN: What am I going to do with you? 
PAPA: Eh? 


MAMAN: To have a piano moved into the house at 
six o'clock in the morning ! 


PAPA: But a birthday present must be a surprise! 


MAMAN: It was a surprise for me, too. How much 


did you pay for that? 


pAPA: (Airily) Almost nothing. (He brings the violin 
down to the sofa, as he pulls a white silk scarf from 


his pocket 
MAMAN: How much? 
PAPA: 


Wiping the violin vigorously) The boy wishes 


to have lessons. And it is for the whole family. It is 
good exercise for the legs. 


MAMAN: How much? 


pAPA: I have this friend, you understand, who wished 
to get rid of it, since he has bought a larger one 


MAMAN: How much? 
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papa: Eighty-five dollars. 
MAMAN: (Dismayed) Jacques! 


papa: But I do not have to pay for it all at once! 
He says I can take my whole life! 


MAMAN: It will take your whole life! Jacques 


papa: (To her, reassuringly) Ah, mais non, my dove. 
Such a thing is not an extravagance. (He throws the 
silk scarf about her neck, and draws her close) It is 
true one should have money in the bank. But can a 
bank play “Tales from the Vienna Woods?” No. 
(She smiles up at him) Up to now, we have had 
enough. Now, we have everything. (He kisses her, 
pulling her into a deep embrace) 


MAMAN: (Finally disengaging herself, laughing) 
Jacques! Not in your pajamas! 


PAPA: It is a new rule? 


(GRANDPA appears on the stairs. He is another ver- 
sion of the two male Bonnards we have already met: 
smaller than papa, thin and wiry, with sharper fea- 
tures, but with the same quiet twinkle in the eye. He 
is dapper and dresses precisely: high stiff collar, dark 
suit, slightly spotted by wine, spats. He is rather bald 
and with typical vanity brushes the thin gray hair 
from the sides up neatly over the bald spot. His mus- 
tache is tightly waxed, sharply pointed) 


GRANDPA: Bonjour. (Off, we hear a canary singing) 
MAMAN: Ah, Grandpa, good morning. 

PAPA: Bonjour, mon vieux. 

GRANDPA: Ca va? 


MAMAN: Breakfast will be late; we’ve been having 
a morning musicale. 


GRANDPA: I heard. 


PAPA: (Taking his violin, he heads upstairs) How 
goes it with the new love? The Widow La Touche? 


GRANDPA: One makes progress. Last night it is discov- 
ered she wears a wig. 

PAPA: That makes a difference? 

GRANDPA: No one is perfect. 

PAPA: I agree. (He smiles at MAMAN, and goes up 


GRANDPA: (Putting a flower in his buttonhole) This 
piano will bring you much joy, Suzanne. 


MAMAN: Yes. (She chuckles as she spreads the 
fringed runner across the top of the piano) You have 


three sons, and they are all mad. 


GRANDPA: When all the world is mad, one under- 
stands no one is mad. 


MAMAN: I am not mad. 


GRANDPA: No, you are Scotch. But there is hope for 
you, eh? The Scotch does not show so much, now. 
You have become French in the kitchen; soon, with 
the years, the transformation will be complete. 


MAMAN: (Jronically) It is a transformation devoutly 
to be wished. 
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GRANDPA: You quote? 
MAMAN: Shakespeare. 


GRANDPA: Ah, there was an Englishman with glands. 
(She throws him a quick, shocked glance, looking 
around instinctively to see if Bist is anywhere near. 
Then she approaches the old man, with quiet resolve 


MAMAN: Grandpa, there’s something I'd like to ask 
you. 


GRANDPA: Is it of eternal significance? 
MAMAN: Yes, I think so. 
GRANDPA: Eh bien, you may speak. 


MAMAN: (Directly, gently, with a nice smile) Now 
that you’ve come to live with us, I want you to be 
careful of what you say in front of Bibi and how 
you talk to him. (GRANDPA looks up, surprised, then 
accepts the rebuke calmly and sincerely) 


GRANDPA: Ah—something has been said that troubles 
you. I am sorry. 


MAMAN: It’s just that Bibi is so young and he’s so 
strongly influenced by the men of this family. He 
adores you; he takes in everything you say. And you 
talk to him as though he were another adult. 


GRANDPA: There is no other way to talk to a child. 


MAMAN: Why do men always say that? It sounds so 
broad-minded, and it’s such nonsense! You treat a 


child as a child. If you don’t, you get him in trouble. 


GRANDPA: (Nods cheerfully) Eh bien, after breakfast 
I will play marbles with him. (He starts across to the 


liquor table to get a box of candy) 


MAMAN: Ah, you know what I mean. After all, it’s 
been a long time since you lived with a child. 


GRANDPA: Jt has been a long time since I lived with 
anyone. 


MAMAN: (Gently) Are you sorry we made you come 
live with us? Do you miss living alone ? 


GRANDPA: (With a small smile) At my age, wherever 
He takes the box of candy 


as BIBI comes rushing in from the dining room 


one lives, one lives alone. 


Bist: Grandpa: Thank you very much for the ca- 
nary! We've got the cage hanging in the dining 
room ! 

GRANDPA: You are welcome, Bibi. I hope it will sing 
He offers the boy the box 


for you for many years 
of cand) 


Bist: (7 aking a chocolate) And I got new ice skates 
and the piano and a stuffed owl from Uncle Louis . . . 


With a sudden start 
Bibi chocolates before breakfast ! 


MAMAN: Grandpa! Don’t give 


GRANDPA: You said breakfast will be late: even a 
child must keep up his strength. 
MAMAN: They have cognac centers! (PAPA has ap- 
peared on his way downstairs, carrying his violin 
case 


mene 


papa: No, papa. Bibi, put it back. 
pint: (Politely, as he does) I'm not hungry, Grandpa. 


papa: (Shaking his head at GRANDPA, amused) You 
have the stomach of an ostrich. 


gist: Ah! Uncle Desmonde has not yet seen the 
piano! Or the canary! (He calls, as he starts for the 
stairs) Uncle Desmonde! Uncle Desmonde! (GRAND- 
pA leaps from the rocker 


GRANDPA: Wait! Bibi! Do not wake your Uncle 
Desmonde ! 


sist: (Stopping short) Huh? 
papa: Why not? 
GRANDPA: He sleeps. 


MAMAN: Your Grandpa is right, Bibi. Uncle Des- 
monde only has a week’s vacation before he goes 
back on the road. Let him sleep. 


GRANDPA: (Sinking back into the rocker) Oui, it 
would be impossible to wake him, anyway. I looked 
in his room just now; if he slept more soundly, he 


would be dead 


MAMAN: I don’t know how he could sleep, with that 
piano going since six o’clock this morning. Bibi, go 
up and finish dressing. 


nist: Qui, Maman. (70 papa, as he starts) When 
will we let the canary out of the cage? 


PAPA: A little later. 
MAMAN: (Startled) What? 


PAPA: Just for a few minutes. So he can fly a little. 
He is our guest. 


MAMAN: Jacques, you’re not going to let that bird 
out of his cage! 


PAPA: For a few minutes. Is this too much to ask? 
He takes her by the shoulders, and grins down at 
her wickedly) Believe me, my love, this bird, in his 
song, which I understand completely, has expressed 
a desire to live his own life. It is a desire that must 
be respec ted 


BIBI: (Wide-eyed, but suspicious) How do you know, 
Papa? How do you know what the canary wishes? 


PAPA: (His eyes twinkling as he glances at MAMAN 
ell the boy. Inform him. (He takes a cigar from a 
box on the table, sits down and lights it 


Brpt: Tell me, Maman! 


MAMAN: (With a tight-lipped smile) Your father, it 
seems, understands the language of birds. When I 
first met him, he was playing in an orchestra in a 
summer hotel. The first day we met, he told me that 
he had been speaking to a lark, who wished us to 
visit him in the woods. 


BiBi: Ah! 


GRANDPA: (Impressed, he looks over at papa) This is 
how it happened ? 


PAPA Modestly) This is how it began 


GRANDPA: (70 MAMAN, who stands on display, em- 
barrassed, and yet trying to keep from laughing) And 
you! The bird’s wish was granted? You went into 
the woods with him? (Blushing, she tries to shrug it 
off) You cannot be all Scotch. 


BIBI: It is true, then? My father speaks with birds? 
MAMAN: Your father is a very great man. 

GRANDPA: He is even greater than I thought. 

PAPA: Yes. (He puffs contentedly) 


MAMAN: Now, please! Both of you! Go up and finish 
dressing! I'll start breakfast. (There is the beginning 
of a general movement, which stops as they hear the 
front door slam. A young man in a crumpled dinner 
jacket swings gaily into the room, then stops short 
and tries to back up) 


BIBI: Uncle Desmonde! (GRANDPA shrinks down into 


his collar) 


(DESMONDE is the youngest of the Bonnard brothers, 
the gayest and the most handsome. And now, having 
got past the first awkward moment, he attacks the 
situation with easy good humor) 


DESMONDE: Ah, bonjour, mes amis! Good morning, 
good morning! It is a beautiful morning, no? 


PAPA: We have not been out. 


DESMONDE: No? 


MAMAN: (Staring down at GRANDPA) I thought you 
saw him asleep in bed. 


GRANDPA: (With a weak gesture) 
grow old... . 


My eyes... I 


DESMONDE: There is something wrong, Suzanne? 
MAMAN: (Grimly) My name is Susan. 


DESMONDE: (With a charming smile) Susan 
Suzanne . . . It is a beautiful name, regardless. You 


wish to know what I have been doing, eh? 
MAMAN: No! 


DESMONDE: Eh bien, I will tell you. You have a right 
to know. 


MAMAN: Bibi, go upstairs. 


BIBI: (Protesting) Aw! 


DESMONDE: Ah, no, Suzanne, this is a story for all 


ears. Alors! This evening 
PAPA: Last evening 


DESMONDE: You have a literal mind, my brother. 
Last evening, then, I entertained at dinner a young 
lady of amazing charm. For this young lady, who 
comes of a highly estimable family—(This last for 
MAMAN)—there could be nothing but the best. We 
went to the Chateau Laurier. Bon? 


GRANDPA: Bon. 


DESMONDE: There we dined—with accompanying 
wines—on moules mariniéres, a sole baked in white 
wine, a small quail stuffed with foie gras—you have 
had breakfast? 
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papa: (Uncomfortably) Non. 


DESMONDE: Then I will spare you the rest. After 
dinner, we proceeded to the young lady’s house 
beautifully furnished—where we fell into a conver- 
sation of the most intellectual nature: the paintings 
of Manet, the music of Ravel, the arrangement of 
the French Chamber of Deputies—in such a way, all 
sense of time was lost. We were, believe me, en- 
grossed. And then, suddenly, we look up! Sacré bleu! 
The sun is shining in the window! 


GRANDPA: (Drily) You do not pull down the shade? 
(DESMONDE laughs and looks at MAMAN, who has 
listened stonily, with no change of expression. He 
addresses her politely 


DESMONDE: And now, Suzanne, if you will excuse 
me... There is no need for breakfast. . The 
young lady was kind enough . . . I will go to bed. It 
is exhausting, such mental exertion. (He looks at 
MAMAN impassively and she can no longer repress a 
broad grin. He hoots with laughter, and kisses her 
on the cheek) Ah, bon! (He turns toward the stairs, 
mussing BiBI'sS hair as he goes) Happy birthday, my 


Bibi! 


pint: Thank you for the ice skates, Uncle Desmonde. 
DESMONDE turns to look at PAPA inquiringly 


pAPA: The next time, for your brother’s sake, dis- 
pense with the French Chamber of Deputies. 


DES MONDE: Good 


Laughing, as he runs upstairs 
night! (He is gone. Bist runs up after him 


sist: Uncle Desmonde! You did not tell us what you 
had for breakfast! (And he, too, is gone. MAMAN 
looks accusingly from GRANDPA to PAPA 


MAMAN: Well? You know what’s on my mind. What 
do you suppose Bibi thinks of a thing like this? 


PAPA: Thinks? He thinks nothing. He wishes only to 
know what Desmonde had for breakfast. 


MAMAN: He'll realize what this was all about, some 


day. 


PAPA: When he is old enough to realize, he will be 
old enough to understand 


MAMAN: Is that all you can say? I know that Des- 
monde is your favorite; he’s my favorite, too. (To 
GRANDPA) But now you know what I meant. Every- 
thing affects a child at that age. You have one son, 
Louis, next door, who is famous throughout Ottawa 


for the amount of white wine he drinks 


GRANDPA: (Breaking in) Ah, no, Suzanne, do not 


touch Louis. He and Bibi are like children together. 


MAMAN: (Despairing) He is never sober! 


PAPA: But he.is so gentle. Who knows how he would 
be if he were sober? 

MAMAN: All right, we'll leave Louis out of it for the 
moment. But now Desmonde is becoming famous in 
his own way. The most roving eye in Ottawa! With 
everything else, does he have to be a traveling sales- 
man? I shudder to think of what is happening to 
women all over Canada 


GRANDPA: We have had no reports from the outlying 
provinces. 


MAMAN: (Firml) 


settled down. 


It is tume Desmonde married and 


PAPA: That is agreed. But there is first the small 
problem of finding the right girl. I, myself, you will 
recall, had to call upon a lark for assistance. (BrBt 
comes clattering down into the room, carrying a cop) 
of La Vie Parisienne 


BIBI: Ah, it is so wonderful when Uncle Desmonde is 
home! Here, Papa, he. returns the copy of La Vi 
Parisienne he borrowed from you. 


PAPA: Merci bien. (And then, seeing the look on 
MAMAN’S face, he guiltily stuffs it into his pocket 


MAMAN: Bibi, go on back upstairs and—what have 


you done to your sleeves? 


Bint: They are too long. Uncle Desmonde gave me 
some garters yesterday to hold them up. (He pulls 
back his sleeves) You see? 


MAMAN: (Horrified) Women’s garters! Take them 
off! (And she pulls them off, herself 


Bibi: But how will I find my hands? 


She waves the garters at her slightly abashed hus- 
and and father-in-law 


MAMAS: Will you at least speak to him about this? 


Look at them! Off some stranger’s legs! 

GRANDPA: To Desmonde she was not a stranger. 
MAMAN: Jacques! 

PAPA: Calm yourself, my dove. Desmonde is voung. 


(To GRANDPA) Now. 
Will you speak to him? (She throws the garters in 
his lap 


MAMAN: This one is younger. 


GRANDPA: Mais oui. But there is no great harm in 
catching the garters that are thrown from the stage 
of the Casino Burlesque. It is done by some of our 
most distinguished citizens. It is a form of “‘le sport.” 


MAMAN: I don’t want garters from the Burlesque on 
my son’s arms! 


Bist: Only one is from the Burlesque ; the other was 
obtained privately. (MAMAN wails, picks up the nap- 
kins and stalks into the dining room, defeated. wipi 
follows part way across the room, wondering why his 
statement of fact should have distressed her. PAPA 
stops him 


PAPA: Bibi, in the world of men, one does not talk 
too much, tu comprends? It is enough to have the 
garters ; one does not volunteer the information where 


thev were obtained. 
Bint: Maman is mad? 


PAPA: No, not really. She is insulted because the men 
have stuck together. But in matters of this sort, it 1s 
essential, Bibi. The men must stick together. You 
He pats BIBI 


on the head, sticks the cigar in his mouth, plucks a 


will understand when you are a man. 


flower from a vase, and goes to the kitchen to make 
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his peace. BIBI turns to GRANDPA and sits on the edge 
of the rocker and they rock together quietly for a 


moment 
nist: When will I be a man? 


sRANDPA: One cannot tell. Perhaps soon. It is a mat- 
ter of the glands 


gipt: Ah? These I do not yet have? 


GRANDPA: No. And even when you have, Bibi, you 
will still not be a man. C’est a dire, a man such as a 
Bonnard must be. 


BIBI No? He has picked up the garters from 
GRANDPA’S lap and toys with them idly 


GRANDPA: No. For this of the glands is purely tech- 
nical. It is a law of nature called “la puberté” and is 
widespread among all animals, being the awakening 
of a natural appetite. It gives pleasure, like eating, 
but also gives children, which eating does not do. It 
is, enfin, a matter of the glands. 


pint: But this other of being a man. How is it to be a 
man—like Papa? 


GRANDPA: Ah, there! It is when you have the knowl- 
edge to use the glands and the heart and the mind. 
together, correctly. Tu comprends, Bibi? To be truly 
a man, one must know two things. One must know 
love, one must know truth. 


BIBI Thinking it over) Love—truth—it is difficult 
to know them? 


RANDPA: It is almost impossible. 


sist: Oh. (With childish ingenuity, he has formed 

the garters into a crown and now, as he considers the 

problem, he places the crown on his head and starts 
the room, balancing it) But I will try 


GRANDPA: Bien. It is all one can do. (He pops a 


h late into his mouth 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


SCENE TWO 


SCENE: The living room. 
TIMI Six months later. Early spring; late afternoon. 


\T RISE: MAMAN is sitting alone, sewing, half singing, 
half humming an old Scotch ballad. She stops as she 
hears the front door slam and turns to look as PAPA 
ind BIBI appear in the archway. PAPA wears a black 
it, a soft white shirt with a stiff collar and a black 
tring bow tie. He carries his violin case. BiBI, al- 
t} ugh he is about to enter adolescen é, 1s still being 
lressed as a small boy: this 1s the early twenties, 


vhen the first pair of long pants came late 


PAPA Oho! 
MAMAN Ah. I be gan to worry 


APA H nadir BIBI the vi lt? Case It Was a long 


juy gillette 


tours: To know that, one must ask her to remove her 


clothes, and laugh 
KURT KASZNAR, JOHNNY STEWART 


Bipt: (Carries the violin case to the piano and puts 
it on top) Papa had to play for many encores, 
Maman. And the trained seal took twelve bows. I 
counted them. 


PAPA: Allo, ma chére. (He bends down to kiss 
MAMAN and notices the seu ing You sew? Still? 
When I leave and when I return . Soon you will 
go about like a dressmaker, with pins in the mouth. 
He kisses her on the mouth) It will be the end of 


the world. 
MAMAN: The boy must have clothes 


PAPA: For this there are stores. I have asked you not 
to work so hard; now, I demand it 


MAMAN Smiling, she raises her right hand, and 
with her best Scotch French:) Je donne ma parole 


PAPA Imitates and laugh Je donne ma parole! 
She speaks the pure Glasgow French, this one, Bibi! 
Ah, well, it will be different, now. I have a surprise. 


MAMAN looks up with anticipatior 
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MAMAN: A surprise? (BIBI comes down to her and 
kisses her) 


sist: Allo, Maman. Ah, you should have gone to the 
show with us. It was wonderful! Nothing is so won- 
derful like the vaudeville. 


MAMAN: (Smiling) It is something to see Papa con- 
duct the orchestra. 


sist: Ah, oui! And even better than that, Maman! 
Before the show, I was backstage with Papa and you 
remember Monsieur La Salle Dubois, the man who 
does the dance called “The Faun and the Nymph” 
with his wife and she is the nymph? Remember? She 
is very English and very fat; he is the one with the 
sad face. 


MAMAN: Yes. 


sist: He taught me and Papa a dance! Soft shoe! 
Shall we do it for you? 


MAMAN: Yes, of course. 


Bist: Viens, Papa! (He grabs papa and drags him 
into line) 


PAPA: Bibi, this should take some rehearsing. 


Bibt: Mais non! We are good! Allons-y! (He vamps 
into the song; papa slaps his hat back onto his head 
at a rakish angle) Da-da, da-da-da, da! Oh... ! 
(And the two of them, together, do a slow, simple, 
soft shoe, as BiB sings:) “Nothing could be finer than 
to be in Carolina in the mor-or-orning! Nothing 
could be sweeter than my sweetie when I meet her 
in the mor-or-orning!” (PAPA bumps into a table, a 
lamp starts to go over, MAMAN screams, he catches 
it and the dance is over) 


PAPA: You see. Bibi. this of the soft shoe can be 
dangerous. 


pipt: Did you like it, Maman? 


MAMAN: It was beautiful, Bibi. If your father could 
do that and play the violin at the same time, he 
would become famous. Come here, dear. (He goes 
to stand before her, and she measures against him the 
blouse she has been sewing and starts to make ad- 
justments. PAPA puts his hat away, wanders down to 
sit at the center table, lights a cigar and opens his 
evening newspaper. Bist has picked up some cakes 
from the table in passing and methodically stuffs 
them into his mouth. MAMAN thinks of something, 
and smiles wickedly) Sally was over here looking for 
you a little while ago. 


sist: (His mouth full, casually) Mmmmmm? 
MAMAN: Sally O’Hare, from next door 

BIBI: Mmmm. 

PAPA: Bibi’s beautiful American? 

BIBI: (7 rying to say: “Mine?”) Mmmmmmm? 
PAPA: What did she come to borrow this time? 


MAMAN: (Smiles) The vacuum cleaner. She said 
theirs was broken. Stand still, dear. As soon as she 
saw that Bibi wasn’t here, she lost interest, but I 
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made her take it anyway. Turn around, Bibi. (Brpi 
does) Some day she’s going to run out of things she 
can think of to borrow and then she'll have to admit 
it’s just an excuse to see Bibi. 


BIBI: (Astounded, tried to say “Me?” 
Mmmmmmmmmm ? 


MAMAN: Don’t try to talk with your mouth full, dear. 


PAPA: Our handsome son. A true Bonnard. The 
women come to borrow his vacuum cleaner. 


MAMAN: (Smiling at him) I know just how she feels 


BIBI: (Swallowing the last cookie) Qu’est-ce que 


c’est of Sally? 
MAMAN: Bibi, I hope you’re nice to Sally. 


BIBI: She wears braces on her teeth. 


MAMAN: That’s so she'll look pretty later on. I want 
you to be nice to her, dear. She’s an American and 
she hasn’t been in Canada long ; she can’t have many 
friends. 


BIBI: (Not particularly interested) Oui, she has 
friends. She has already her own gang at school. She 
says in America all the world is formed in gangs. 


PAPA: C’est vrai. In America one lives dangerously. 
And you? You are in Sally’s gang? 


niBt: Me? To let a girl be the leader? Pas possible ! 


PAPA: Ah, such is the sad fate of women. They can 
be leaders, or they can be loved—never both. 


MAMAN: Let us weep. 


BIBI: Maman is both. (His parents look at him) In 
this house. (MAMAN laughs 


PAPA: Ah, oui, it is true, Bibi. But we do not speak of 
it, tu comprends? It is our secret shame. 


MAMAN: (Turning bist so that his back is being 
fitted) Don’t you believe it, Bibi. No poor, lorn fe- 
male could be a leader in the house of the Bonnards. 
I am a slave to five men and it’s a terrible hard life. 


BIBI: Ah He looks over his shoulder at his father 
Vraiment? 


PAPA: Qui. But it is at least something to be loved 
by five men. 


MAMAN: (Smiling) It is at least—-something .. . 


sist: (The subject is closed) This is for mv Sunday 


best ? 
MAMAN: To go with your dark-blue pants. Do you 


like it? 


Bipt: Oui. (Then, matter-of-factly; he doesn’t reall) 
care) Many boys in my class now come to school in 
long pants. 


MAMAN: They are too young. 


Bipi: It is true they look like small men. On the other 
hand, let us consider: I am almost as tall as Papa 


PAPA: Have a cigar? 


oe 


pipt: (Refusing, with shake of his head) Merci. I 
will wait until I am a man. 


Teasing) And when will that be? 


MAMAN 


pint: (With a shrug) It is a matter of the glands 
papa almost swallows his cigar 


MAMAN: Bibi! (She looks at papa, who denies all 
responsibility 


aint: I said something? 


Finished with the blouse) That is all. 
Please pick up your things. 


MAMAN: 


nist: Mmm? (MAMAN points to the floor before the 
window seat, where are strewn roller skates, ice skates, 
baseball bats, three broken hockey sticks, a stuffed 
owl, a gutless tennis racket and various other 


fr@éasures 


MAMAN: We agreed that you could have the window 
seat for your things only if you would promise to 
keep them in there, not all over the floor. 


pint: Ah! I was looking for something. (He crosses 
over and starts gathering the things together) It was 
important. I wonder what it was. 


MAMAN: Please put them away quickly ; 
to go upstairs and have a nap before supper. (She 


I want you 


turns to PAPA) What is the surprise? 
paAPA: (Enjoying his cigar) Eh? 
MAMAN: You said you have a surprise. 


papa: Ah, oui! My dove, you are no longer the poor, 
lorn female. I have obtained for you a maid to help 
with the housework. 


MAMAN: Oh? And have we just inherited a million 
dollars in gold? 


PAPA: Bah! There is no need to be rich; we have 
enough to pay for a maid to help you. Besides, the 
girl needs help. 


MAMAN: Ah, now we have it. The girl needs help. 
Well? 


papa: She is called Mignonette Chappuis. I saw her 
backstage after the show. standing in her dressing 
room, crying. She had just lost her job. You know 
how I am when a woman cries. 


MAMAN: (Smiling) Ah, yes, I know. 


PAPA: She is alone, she has nowhere to go. So—I told 
her she could come home to us. In this way we make 
two birds to sing with the same food. We help her 
and she helps you! 


MAMAN: What does she do? 
PAPA: She is an acrobat. 
MAMAN: Qh, dear Lord! 


PAPA: No, you misunderstand! She is with the acro- 
bats! With! Tu comprends? She is the beautiful one 
who stands at the side of the stage, and cries, “Et 
voila!’ and throws the handkerchief. 7'o the acro- 


bats! To! (He demonstrates by tossing a handker- 
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chief, catching it and dusting himself under the arm- 
pits) Et voila! Also, I questioned her closely; she is 
a magnificent cook and she has a strong desire to 
wash the clothes, mop the floors and dust the chairs, 
as well as to make the beds and serve the meals. 
Et voila! 


MAMAN: (Smiling tenderly) Et voila! And when she 
serves the meals, will she throw the napkins to us and 
crv, “Et voila!”? (And she demonstrates 


PAPA: It would be interesting. But she is, réellement, 
a chanteuse. She took this job of the acrobats only 
when she found no opportunity to sing. 


MAMAN: And why did she lose the job of the acro- 
bats? 


PAPA: She, ah And then he becomes aware of 
BIBI, who is le aning over the back of the sofa, taking 
in every word) Why aren’t you putting away your 


things ? 


BIBI: Everything is put away. Regard! (J/t’s true; the 
floor ts clear 


MAMAN: Then go upstairs, Bibi 


BIBI: Qui, Maman. But first I will get a drink of 
water. 


PAPA: A good decision. 


BIBI: She did not always cry, “Et voila!”, Papa. 
Sometimes, she cried, “Hup!” (He’s quite pleased to 
be able to supply this additional piece of information. 
PAPA bows to him eratefully 

PAPA: Merci! Merci mille fois! (Bret acknowle dges 
the thanks and goes to the kitchen. papa looks at 
MAMAN hopelessly) How can ears so unwashed hear 


so well? 


MAMAN: You started to tell me why she lost the job. 
What is her name? Mignonette ? 


PAPA: Qui. Mignonette Chappuis. It is that—in this 
troupe of acrobats, she provides certain services, 
which I have described. But also, the leader of the 
troupe, who is a very large man, begins to demand 
other services, which she declines to give. Tu com- 
prends? And so, today, no job, no money, she cries, 
I come by 


MAMAN: And voila! Also hup! 
and loving him) Yes, my husband, we will help her 
and she will be a great help to me. Thank you. When 


) 


Laughing at him 


will she arrive, your canary 
pAPA: As soon as she has packed her bag. 


MAMAN: Suddenly disturbed Ah! He looks at her 
inquiringly) What about Desmonde? 


PAPA: What about Desmonde? 
MAMAN: This girl is young and pretty, and 


pAPA: Name of a golden pigeon! My brother will not 
attack her! Desmonde is not a devil! Besides, he is 
on the road selling his wines: he will not be back 
for several weeks 


MAMAN: Yes I’m not so severe with Desmonde 


as it seems. But someone must worry about him. 
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PAPA: (Kissing her on the brow) You are right and 
you have my permission to worry about him. But 
please, do not also worry about the entire female 
population of Canada. Eh? (We have begun to hear 
the sounds of an altercation, way out in the kitchen, 
and now BIBI comes speeding in, calling: 


pipt: Papa! Papa! It is Uncle Louis! He is coming 
with his water cooler! (PAPA grimaces 


MAMAN: (Despairing) Oh, no! 


Bipi: (He is very excited) Qui, it is the same as 
always! He comes the back way from their house 
next door, and Aunt Félice is after him, and she 
yells and he yells and she yells and he yells, and they 


come now! (The words of the approaching argument 


cannot be distinguished, but they go something like 
this: 


Ud . , 7 
“ours: Sacré bleu! I will hear no more, tu com- 
prends? No more! 


“FELICE: You will hear it again and again! You are 
a walking wine keg for whom no one will mourn! 


“Louis: Do not be so holy! The king is not your 
cousin ! 


pAPA: We hear that they come now. (And, indeed, 
we can all hear that they come nou 


MAMAN: Ah, the neighbors! Bibi! The piano! 


pint: Ah, oui! (He runs to the player-piano and 
starts pumping 


FELICE: Give that to me! 

cours: Take care! The mustard is rising in my nose! 
FELICE: Ah, Sacré Bon Dieu! What shall I do? 
LOUIS: Stop talking ! 


FELICE: Of what good is it to talk to you? I preach 
in the desert ! 


Louts: Then stop talking! 


FELICE: It goes in one ear and out the other! (And- 
now, as they enter, Louis tries to end the argument 
with one last stentorian blast 


Lous: Fiche-moi la paix! (But FeLice cannot be 
sule need 


FELICE: Regard yourself! Drunk! Dirty! 


Louts: (Trying to stare her down) You lose so many 
chances to be quiet! (Whereupon the player-piano 
starts playing, and for a while will compete with the 
maledictions hurled so freely. UNCLE LouUts ts the 
oldest of the three brothers; he is heavier and rounde) 
and has lost the keenness and sharpness from years 
of drink and sloth. His nose ts red and bulbous; the 
bags under his eyes have bags of their own. He is 
flabby and he is undoubtedly a drunkard; but he has 
luckily saved a few things to live with: warmth and 
kindness and compassion, FELICE is small and dry and 
quick and hard; she has for twenty years earned a 
living for herself, her husband and her child. Still. 
it is possible, by looking carefully at these two, to find 


6? 
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some small signs of affection here, born in adversity 
and reared in conflict. reLice is dressed in a brown 
house dress. LOUIS wears a vest but no coat; black 
string tie, carpet slippers. Clasped tightly to his 
breast is a small water cooler. He looks as though he 
would straight-arm anyone who made a pass at it. 
FELICE is right on his heels. papa, who has experi- 
enced these scenes before and doesn’t like them, 
retires upstage 


FELICE: Here is a husband for you! One who sleeps 


when he does not drink and drinks when he does not 
sleep! May I be cursed for the day I said I would 


marry you! 


Louris: Et moi? Am I to be congratulated? Let me 
tell it to your whiskers. . . . (She reaches for the 
cooler; he blocks her off with his outstretched arm 

Do not tempt me to break your arm! 


Mpapa: (Who can no longer stand the noise, yells at 
pipt) Bibi, assez! Hold! Stop it! (The piano stops 
Why must we worry about the neighbors! These are 
the neighbors! And you two! You boil over like 
milk soup! 


* MAMAN: Bibi, I want you to go up and take a nap 


before supper. 
BiBi: I’m not tired 
MAMAN: Marche! Vite! (He marches up the stairs 


Louis: She would make the mountains fight, this 
one! Go, you are the cork in my cognac! (He picks 
up a glass from the table, and with the water cooler 
firmly clasped, circles the table and lies down on the 
sofa. He places the cooler on the table at his elbow, 
and fills the glass 


FELICE: A man who drinks wine from a water cooler! 
PAPA: Since he drinks it like water 


FELICE: A man who has not let the thought of work 
disturb his slumbers in twenty years ! 


Louis: The husband and the wife must not both 
work. All the world knows: it is a matter of la 
politesse. 


FELICE: La politesse ! 
Louis: (To PAPA, wavin gat the cooler) She stole this 


from me! Imagine to yourself a wife who steals! It is 


against nature, n’est-ce pas? 


FELICE: You will listen to me, do you hear? You will 
arrange your ears and listen! You have a daughter. 
recall to vourself that vou have a daughter, who is 


an angel from heaven, a pearl among women 
Louis: (Tenderly) Ah, oui, Yvonne, ma princesse 


FELICE: and yet this sweet child, this tender blos- 
som, cannot get an ‘usband! Pourquoi? 


Louts: (Demanding) Pourquoi? 


FELICE: Pourquoi! Her father drinks wine from a 
water cooler! (And she makes another stab at the 


coolk U 


Louis: (Starts up with a magnificent 


festure Take 
And he wards het off SUCCESS- 


cart [his is war! 
ru ly 
FELICE: Zut! 


touts: (Sinking back with a sigh) Ah, 1 am a lone- 
some dove. to whom even the sweetest cherries are 
bitter 


FELICE: Listen to me. You will become sober, do you 
hear? I demand it. 


touts: I am sober now. 


reLice: You are drunk now. But you will become 
sober. Before you can come again into your own 
house and speak to your family, you will become 
sober lo the others) He sits, this one, and drinks 
wine and regards his navel, while his only child be- 
comes an old maid. He has hallucinations! He sees 
butterflies! He lives in terror that a butterfly will 
attack him 


tours: (Vigorously, defending his faith) I have rea- 
son! To a man in my condition, the bite of a butter- 
fly can be fatal! 


FELICE: To a man in your condition, blowing his 
nose can be fatal! (She starts out toward the dining 
room) You will not hear me speak again until you 


are sobe I 


Louris: Good! Let us fix it that way! 


And he downs 
another glass. MIGNONETTE has appeared in the 


archway 
FELICE: I am sorry for you, Susan. 
MAMAN Don’t WOITy, Félice. FELICE exits. Pause 


MIGNONETTE: (Tentatively) Pardon Monsieur 


Bonnard 


PAPA Turning) Ah, Mademoiselle Chappuis! 
Maman! (MIGNONETTE is in her twenties, and is the 
traditional French beauty: dark hair, large blach 
flashing eyes, dimples, beautifully built, tapering 
from fullness where fullness should be, down to small 
feet and trim ankles. She wears a cheap coat that 
looks well and a cloche on her head. She can be gay; 


it the moment she is timid. 


Pardon . 
knocked on the door. 


. : 
vet I hear voices . 


MIGNONETTE: . I have pushed the bell and 


. There is no answer and 


PAPA: Ah, oui, there were voices to be heard. This is 
Madam Bonnard—Mignonette Chappuis. 


MAMAN: (Taking her hand) How do you do? 


MIGNONETTE: Trés bien, merci. It is perhaps wrong 
of me to walk into the house. 
the stairway and pokes his head over the railing to 
ee the newcomer. Then he decides he would be sent 


ip again, so he sits on the stairs, unseen behind the 


BIBI ap pe ars on 


’ 
sis } 
rau und liste ns 


MAMAN: (Smiling) Not at all. The way this family 
talks, one could ring the bell and stand for hours 
MIGNONETTE sees LoUIS on sofa) This is Monsieur 


Bonnard’s brother. 


LOUIS: Mademoiselle ee 4 
MIGNONETTE: Bonjour. 
pAPA: You brought a suitcase ? 


MIGNONETTE: 
left it 


Starting for the hall) Oui, I have 


PAPA: I will get it. (He goes into the hall 
MAMAN: It is good of you to come to help me. 


MIGNONETTE: Ah. no! 
‘usband . . 


It is good of you! Your 
She looks quickly about the room; it is 
so obviously a new and strange adventure. She pulls 
the cloche off her head) Your house is bee-oo-tee-ful ! 


MAMAN: Thank you, Mignonette. Where is your 
home ? 


MIGNONETTE: I have no home 


MAMAN: Ah! (She smiles gently) Well—now you are 
home. 


MIGNONETTE: Merci bien. (PAPA returns with the 
suitcase and sets it down 


PAPA: You wish to show Mignonette the room? 


MAMAN: Yes, it is back here, Mignonette. Next to the 
kitchen. You can go to it through the hall, or through 
the dining room. (Both MIGNONETTE and PAPA bend 
toward the bag 


MIGNONETTE: (With a flashing smile) No, please! 


The ladies will want to talk. (She takes the bag, and 
the women start out through the hall. 


MAMAN: We have only the bathroom upstairs. You 
will have to walk through the house. . 


MIGNONETTE: Yes They have disappeared into 


the hall. para stands looking at Lovuts. Pause.) 


Louris: She comes to help in the house? (PAPA nods 
Bien, then I will not be a burden on Suzanne. 


PAPA: No. 


Louis: (Sadly) But you, mon frére, I am a burden 
on you, eh? I am your black beast 


PAPA: No—yvyou are my brother, of whom one can 
boast: “He drinks wine from a water cooler.” (He 
smiles and pats Louis on the shoulder) It is some- 


thing few people can say. 


Louis: Ah, oui. When I was young I had ideas. Do 
you remember when you were a small boy : Your big 
brother, Louis: 


) 
PAPA: Qul... 


Louis: Ah, there was a man! The cream of men, the 
top of the basket! I made only one mistake. I mar- 


ried a woman who wanted a career. 


PAPA: (Amused) Félice? She wanted this career? 
Dressmaking ? 


Louis: She demanded it! And I, a man of promise, 


was forced to retire—and dream 


PAPA: And drink. 
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Louis: They go together. Never marry a woman 
with a career: she will walk on your feet all your 
life. 


PAPA: I will try to remember. (He pats him on thi 
shoulder) You are welcome here, Louis. Close your 
eyes and let the storm pass. 


Louris: You are a brother worth keeping. (Papa looks 
around for the cigar he put down, finds it, and 
smokes) This girl, Mignonette, she will stay long? 


PAPA: As long as she wishes 


Louis: She is as pretty as a heart. What will you do 
with our brother Desmonde, the Casanova of 
Canada? 


PAPA: I think she can take care of herself. And Des- 
monde is not a villain. 


Louts: No, but this is something rare. I, myself, if I 
were younger, would be moved by such beauty. 


PAPA: Well, Desmonde is not here. MAMAN and 
MIGNONETTE enter from the dining room. 


MAMAN: It will not be necessary for you to see the 
rooms upstairs until tomorrow. The bathroom is at 
the head of the stairs. 


PAPA: Everything is settled ? 


MIGNONETTE: (She is in a simple black dress) Ah, 
oui. it is so bee-oo-tee-ful! Your kitchen is bee-oo- 
tee-ful ! 


PAPA: Eh bien, we are a most favored family, then: 
to have a bee-oo-tee-ful cook in a_ bee-oo-tee-ful 
kitchen. (To MAMAN) I go up to rest a little before 
dinner. 


Louts: I too must sleep. (He pours a glass of wine 
and downs it as MIGNONETTE watches, pu sled Je 
suis trés fatigué 


MAMAN: (7/0 MIGNONETTE) In time you will discover 
it is wine and in time you will get used to it. (PAPA 
somngs up toward the stairs, then stops abruptly as 
he comes face to face with pist, who 1s peering 
through the railings. After a startled moment, Parva 
points sternly to the foot of the stairs. BIBI com 
down slowly and stands before him) This is where 
you take your nap now 


nist: I was thinking. (With a quick glance at mic- 
NONETTE, PAPA steps around Bist and goes upstairs 
Louts is already asleep 


MAMAN: Come here, Bibi. (He approaches shyly, 
never taking his eyes off MIGNONETTE) This is our 
little son. He’s not very good about picking up his 
things and he sometimes takes cookies from the 
kitchen without asking, but he’s really very good. We 
hope you will learn to love him. 


MIGNONETTE:: 


boy ! 


Ah, oui! What a bee-oo-tee-ful little 
Her bosom heaving with affection, she throws 
her arms about him and encompasses him with such 
warmth and softness as he has never known befor 
and may never know again. She holds him close and 
kisses him heartily on the cheek 
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MAMAN: (Who has turned to the liquor table, to pick 
up an empty plate) Ah! I did not show you where 
the tablecloths are! 


MIGNONETTE: (Releasing wist) Oh, no! (And she 
follows MAMAN out to the dining room, without a 


backward glance to note the devastation she has lefi 
behind.) 


MAMAN: (As they go) There are red tablecloths for 
breakfast and lunch. For dinner, always the white. 
They are gone and pis stands alone, a shattered 
shell of a boy. His arms hang limp; his eyes are 
glazed; his mouth opens convulsively, seeking mor 
air, but still there is not enough air, and he anxiously 
gulps. He tries to take a step and finds his ankles 
have turned to jelly. He looks slowly about the room, 
but nothing ts familiar to him, everything is slightly 
out of foc us. He feels his cheek, then the bac k of his 
neck, and then finally gives his pants a hitch. sacry 
appears from the dining room and stops. She ts hold- 
ing a vacuum cleaner. SALLY O HARE is BIBI'S age 
and has already entered puberty: the waistline has 
begun to indent, the bosom to obtrude. SALLY is thin 
and quick and tense. Her hair is painfully straight 
She wears bands on her teeth. She stands there, wait- 
ing for Bist to notice her. Finally:) 


saLLy: I-—-I brought your mother’s vacuum cleaner 
back. ... She ad- 
justs the bands on her teeth, and comes a little close 

Who’s that lady with your mother? Is she an aunt 
of yours, or something? (He shakes his head, not 
really answering ; an idiotic, simpering smile suffuses 
his face) Then why did she kiss you? I saw her kiss 
you, and she’s pretty old. . . . (He turns and looks 
at her impassively, then turns away again) She must 
be some kind of a relative if she kissed you. (No 
answer) Well, I just wanted to tell you I brought 
I thought 
She is about to go, 


No response) | borrowed it... . 


your mother’s vacuum cleaner back. . 
you might want to know. 
when Bist comes up with a deep sigh 


Bint: Bee-oo-tee-ful ! 


SALLY: (With happy surprise, her mouth open in a 
wide smile) What? What did you say? (She is look- 
ing right at him, her mouth open, and now he comes 
back to earth. 


pint: (With natural curiosity) Say, do those bands 
on your teeth hurt? (She shuts her mouth tight and 
kicks him in the shins and he screams with pain. At 
this moment, there appears in the center doorway a 
dream of fair traveling salesmen, right down to the 
checked vest and the cane. It is DESMONDE. He pauses 
in the entrance, and takes in the scene. 


DESMONDE: Ah. love! 


BIBI: Uncle Desmonde! Uncle Desmonde! (He runs 
to DESMONDE, who drops his bag and lifts him high. 


DESMONDE: Oho! Bibi! 
pinl: Oho! 


DESMONDE: (As he sets the boy down) And this? 


This is vour beautiful sweetheart 


Bint: What! 
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saLLy: I am not! I just came over to borrow some- 
thing! (She turns and runs out of the room.) 


gist: That’s only Sally O’Hare from next door. 


LOUIS Who was awakened by the “Ohos”) Des 
monde? You are home? 


DESMONDE: I am home. But you, my _ red-nosed 
brother, you are once again the traveler, eh? I see 
you have brought your suitcase. (He picks up a glass 
and goes to fill it at the cooler. 


tours: This time Félice has gone too far. I rest here 
forever. It is my only sanctuary. 


nist: Uncle Desmonde, we have a maid! Named 
Mignonette ! To help Maman. 


DESMONDE: C’est bien. (He pulls a magazine from 
his pocket, in passing) Voici, Bibi, La Vie Parisienne. 


| have finished it on the train. You wish it? 


pint: Merci, Uncle Desmonde. I have not had La Vie 
Parisienne since you went on the road 


DESMONDE: Your father no longer buys it? (He is 


filling his glass at the cooler. 


gist: (Shaking his head) Maman says he is too old. 
pAPA, who has heard the shouting, comes speeding 


down the stairs and arrives at the landing 
papa: Desmonde! You should be on the road! 


DESMONDE: I am here. (Sips the wine) A bad year. 


He puts the glass down with a grimace 


Louis: I am not a rich man. (He finishes the slass 


) 


paPA: What are you doing here 


Is this 
a way to greet your young brother? (He pulls out of 


DESMONDE: (Jo PAPA, who has come down 

his pocket the most ornate woman’s garter in the 
orld) Regardez, mes amis! A jewel! 

pint: Ah! C’est beau! 

DESMONDE: The finest garter on the stage today! The 

garter of Mademoiselle Fifi Sonya y Martinez La- 


Fleur, of the Casino Burlesque! It is one for my col- 
lection. eh, Bibi? 


pisi: Mais oui! 


paAPA: What are you doing in Ottawa? Why aren't 
you on the road? Have you lost your job? 


DESMONDE: No, the sales manager has lost his. (He 
turns down to Lous on the sofa) Now. Let me dem- 


onstrate how I have fought for, and won, this gem 


of the burk sque. 
PAPA: How has he lost his job? 


DESMONDE: He is dead. The sales manager has died. 
he has unscrewed his billiard table, the office has sent 
for me. (To Louts) Sit up and move over. (LOUIS 


m plie DESMONDE sits beside him 
PAPA: To offer you the job? 


DESMONDE: Qui. With an office, a desk, a secretary 
lo mist) Watch carefully : it was a hard fight 


rpaAPA: And you said ves? 


No, I said no. 


DESMONDE:: 
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DESMONDE: It is something to see, believe me. (A pause, 


and then he has only to incline his head an inch or so and 


their lips meet 
RICHARD HART, EVA GABOR 


PAPA: Why? 


DESMONDE: You should see the secretary 


PAPA: Name of a million names! 


DESMONDE: Also, I like to travel Now, mes amis, 
we are at the Casino Burlesque. (To Louts, alongside 
of him) You are the man sitting next to me. You 
have never caught a garter. You are nervous, lik 


a cat on hot bricks 
Louis: Oui. 


PAPA: (Trying to be patient) Desmonde, I beg of 
you, this is the job I wish you to have, so that you 
may marry and settle down! Tell me exactly, please, 


what you said to them 


DESMONDE: My dear brother. I have no desire to 
marry and settle down. I said I would stay here in 
Ottawa until they find another sales manager. I then 
proceeded to the Casino Burlesque 


Louts: And I am the man sitting next to you 
DESMONDE: Qui Io prpt) Now observe 


PAPA Determinedl, Wi i] spe ik oO! thi ivall 








DESMONDE: (Smiling) Do not be angry, mon frére. 
Now! Mademoiselle Fifi prepares to throw the gar- 
ter! The drums roll! The trumpets blow! (Louts is 
getting excited) 1, you will observe, have brought 
my cane up to the thrusting position. Which he 
does. Lous is tense) And now! She throws it! 
Louis throws both arms out wildly and knocks pEs- 
MONDE right off the sofa.) 


Louis: (Clasping his hands together, excited) 1 have 
it! I have it! 


DESMONDE: (Rising, disgusted) Go back to your 


water cooler. 
Bist: (Helpfully) This is not how it happened. 


DESMONDE: This is not how it happened. (GRANDPA 
has appeared on the staircase 


GRANDPA: Desmonde! 


DESMONDE: (Cheerfully) Allo, my old goat! (And 
then, as he gets a better look at his fathe rs costume, 
he comes out with a long, high moan of admiration 
and astonishment. GRANDPA is as bright as a bowl of 
fresh spring flowers. He wears a bright-blue linen 
jacket, immaculate white trousers, a sailor straw with 
a blue and white band, tilted at an angle that seems 
to ignore gravity. There is a large imitation diamond 
sparkling in his cravat; he carries a bright-yellow 
cane. 


PAPA: Mon Dieu! 
Louris: Oh, la, la! 


pint: Ah, c’est beau! (They all watch in awe as 
GRANDPA crosses the room, twirling his cane like a 
drum major, and takes a stand at the archway. 


GRANDPA: So, Desmonde, you have not been shot by 
an unhappy husband 


DESMONDE: (With a weak wave of his hand) Qu'est- 


ce que c’est que ¢a? 


GRANDPA: (J aliantly) I § 
the Widow LaTouche ! 


to faire l’amour—with 


S 


DESMONDE: (With a roar of laughter) Oho! It will 
unscrew your billiard table! 


tours: Ah. oui, under such conditions, the arteries 


or-is it the veins ?——it is a sure death. 


GRANDPA: (His eyes twinkling) Crois-tu? My sons, | 


ain two of you, in every sense 


papa: No, believe us, it will stop your teeth from 
aching, permanently ! 


GRANDPA: The one who knows of a better way to dic, 
will he step forward? Allons ! PAPA and BIBI are to 
the left of center, LOUIS and DESMONDE are to the 
right, all four looking upstage to GRANDPA, at the 
focal center, under the archway; and now, as he 
raises his hat to them, they raise their hands in fare- 


vell and he dances of] 
pint: Adieu, Grandper 


Louis: The guillotine awaits. (The door slams 
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DESMONDE: (Putting his cane in the closet) Bibi, will 
you take my bag upstairs? 


Bint: Qui, Uncle Desmonde. (He takes the bag and 


voes 


Louis: 1, who am the oldest, will sav it: he is getting 
too old for such things. (He tries the water cooler, 
but only a few drops trickle out. He looks in the top 
Someone has been drinking here. (He looks at PAPA 
accusingly) A little white wine, s’il vous plait. 


an aoe ase 


PAPA: There is none on the table: you will have to 
go to the cellar. 


Louts: The cellar! Aggsrieved, he picks up the 
cooler and heads for the hall) One should prepar 
for such a journey. (He is gone 


s 


DESMONDE: (70 PAPA) Louis is night. Some day you 
will see, our father will be coming home from the 
Widow LaTouc he or someone else and suddenly. 
pouf! (He indicates a body lying on the ground 


First the doctor, then the priest. 


pAPA: (Shrugs) It is true the blood pressure is ele- 
vated, but one can do nothing about it, believe me. 
He lives for love, that one. If he should stop being 
in love, then he would surely die. (He starts upstairs 
Ah, well, he is right—the one who knows of a better 
way. 


He disap pe ars up the stairs. DESMONDE has gone to 

the liquor table and is inspecting the bottles. Finally 
he chooses one and pours a drink. While his back is 
turned, MIGNONETTE enters from the dining room, 
her head bent low as she atte m pts to tie the straps Oo} 
the small white apron she has put on. By the time 
she succeeds, she is at the center of the room and has 
not noticed DESMONDE. But he, about to taste his 
drink, notices her with amazed admiration. She be- 
gins to dust; he stands, drinking and admiring; then 
she turns, catches sight of him and is startled. A 
moment; she nods; he nods. She hesitates, then goes 
back to her dusting, conscious all the while that his 
eyes are on her. And now he drifts down into the 
room, slowly, casually, but always somehow seeming 
accidentally to‘come up to her; and always, as he 
reaches her, she seems just to have finished dusting 
that parti ular object of furniture and sees something 
in another part of the room that demands her atten- 
tion. It is all completely casual; there is no sign of 
recognition; and yet both he and she are aware and 
, ] 


is somehow like game-stalking in slow motion; it is 


ti 
’ 


like a bullfight, with all the bullfight’s grace; the 
handsome bull advancing, the pretty toreador flicking 
her cloth and dancing out of reach. But now the bull 


vins. DESMONDE corners her downstage and as she 


z ; ; ; - 
ses from dusting the leg of the sofa, she finds her- 
aa 

colt facing him A pause: he smile a 


DESMONDE: How are you called , 


Mignonett 


MIGNONETTI 


DESMONDI Mignon tle lhere it a caress in his 
o1ce and a look in his eve ind the y are hoth a little 


too obvious. He is turning n 
the brother 


I am Desmond: 


MIGNONETTE Pleasantly impersonal 
are many brothers. One has gone to the cellar, one 

Madame is in the kitchen. (She smiles 
yolitely. nods and 1s about to try to break through, 


hen BIBI « 


1S upstairs, 


ymes clattering downstairs. 


BIBI L ne le Desmonde, | did not open youl suitcase 
but Ah! this is Mignonette ! 

DESMONDE: Yes, we have met. (He lifts isi high in 
the air again, this time more to impress MIGNONETTE 
Ah, Bibi, every time I come back, you have grown 
two more inches. Soon you will be the biggest of the 
Bonnards, eh ‘ 

pint: (From up there, to MIGNONETTE) Uncle Des- 
monde travels all over Canada; he sells wines; you 
will like him. (She sntles 


case ; you have brought me a present? 


I did not open the suit- 


DESMONDI Bringing him down) It is there. 


sist: And you have had many adventures ? 


DESMONDE: Oho! Such adventures! Let me tell you, 
Bibi, in Calgary, I saw a horse—(This, too, i as 
much for MIGNONETTI such a horse, mon vieux, 


as I have never dreamed existed ! 
sini: And you rode him? 


DESMONDE: I rode him—listen carefully, my pigeon 
up the main street of Calgary! Through the doors 
ol the chief hotel ! Up to the bar! Where together we 


drank a bottle of wine ! 
nint: You and the horse? 


DESMONDE: The horse and I! 


pint: Mon Dieu! 


DESMONDE: Oui! 


BIBI: lo MIGNONETTE Uncle Desmonde is one ol 


the great horsemen of Canada: 


DESMONDE: The greatest! 

pint: In the war he was an officer of the Canadian 
Cavalry! He fought gloriously for His Majesty’s Em- 
pire and killed many Germans and obtained all the 
medals! Show her, Uncle Desmonde! Show the 
medals! (UNCLE DESMONDE obliges by unbuttoning 
and whipping back his coat, 


, 
binned t 


to expose the medals 
the lining. And they do make quite a glit- 
ering display; they have obviously been a selling 


f ni netore 


MIGNONETTI 


Dazzle d Ah! 
Modestly 


DESMONDE: It is nothing 


Bint: (Carrying on enthusiastically) Mignonette was 
She threw the handkerchief and 


ened et voila and hup! 


with the vaudeville ! 


DESMONDE: C’est vrai? An acrobat? 


MIGNONETTE: Réellement, I am a chanteus« 


DESMONDE: Ah! 


Bint: But now she has come to help Maman and shi 


will stay forever, n’est-ce pas? 


Ah, oui, there 


MIGNONETTE: (Smiling) J’sais pas. May-be. 


DESMONDE: (Smiling at her, giving it all the charm) 


C’est bien. But it takes great courage to live in this 
house, ch, Bibi? Especially when Saint Louis of the 
Water Cooler has arrived and all the brothers Bon- 
nard are together. And have you met Grandpa? (She 
shakes her head) Ah, there is the white wolf to be- 
ware! It will demand great courage and great daring 
to live here, eh, Bibi? She will, perhaps, deserve a 
medal, eh? 


Ah, ou! 


BIBI: (Laughing 


DESMONDE: Bien! Let us give her a medal now, in 


She has deserved it, merely by entering the 
front door! (He starts to unpin a medal. 


advance ! 


BIBI: You will give Mignonette a meda!? 
Oui! Mais oui! 


( Yh, Ye s! 


DES MONDI 


Regard it! 


MIGNONETTE: Hey eyes shining as he holds il up 


Ah! It is bee-oo-tee-ful ! 


DESMONDE: Eh. bien! 

He maneuvers her downstage a bit; nisi cannot see 
the following action. DESMONDE pins the medal on 
her breast, and after it is pinned, he gives its resting 
place a few loving pats. MIGNONETTE’S reaction is 
immediate and instinctive: she leaps back like a 


startled fawn, not anery, or insulted, not even 


Sure 


the gesture was intentional, but quite stariled. pes- 
MONDE is smiling at her. Bist is looking from one to 
the other, puzzled. And it is at this momen‘ that 
PAPA comes downstairs and stops on the landing, sens- 
ing something. And again, at this moment, MAMAN 
enters from the dining room, her head down, tying 
an apron behind her, just as MIGNONETTE was, a few 
minutes ago. She looks up, sees the 


stops dead. 


situation, and 


PAPA: Nom de Dieu! 


DESMONDE: Ah, Suzanne! I am home! 


MAMAN: 


Through tight lips) Name of a dark blue 
pig! (Bret abruptly crosses to his mothe 


piBt: Maman, I have changed my mind. (He hitches 


his belt) 1 wish now to have long pants! 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT TWO 
SCENE ONI 


SCENE: [he living room 


TIME: A month later. Late 
flowers in the 


afternoon. By the euvi- 


de nee of the room, spring 18 finally 


he rs. 


AT RISE: SALLY stands alone in the room, looking 
about. In one hand she holds a catcher’s mask; with 
the other, she adjusts the bands on her teeth. Her 
attention is caught by something on the center table. 
She puts down the catcher’s mask and picks it up: 
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it is a new copy of La Vie Parisienne. She looks at 
the cover, with surprise, then opens it to let us see 
the cover. What she sees inside surprises her even 
more. The front door slams. She drops the magazine, 
vrabs the catcher’s mask and jumps back as nist and 
MIGNONETTE enter. 


MIGNONETTE: Allo, Sally. 
SALLY: Hello. 
sisi: Allo, Sally. (He hangs his cap in the closet. 


MIGNONETTE: Did you come to borrow something. 
Sally? 


saALLy: Oh, no! No! I... (She holds up the 
catcher’s mask as sist comes down to the table, but 
his attention has been attracted by something else 
and he goes right by her without noticing. 


pint: Ah! Cold frogs’ legs! 


then: 


SALLY is startled, but 


sALLY: I—lI’ve got something ... (He turns and 


sees her holding out the catchers mask) Jimmy 
Bishop told me in school you couldn’t get on his 
baseball team because you haven’t got a catcher’s 


mask. You can borrow mine, if you want to. 


pint: Oh! (He stares at it with shining eyes, and goes 
to her and takes it. 


saALLY: I looked for you right after school, but 


pint: Oh! Oh, c’est beau! (He puts it on, races to 
the closet and puts his cap on backwards, to get the 
authentic effect 
mask ! 


Mignonette! Regard the catcher’s 


MIGNONETTE: It 1S bee-oo-tee-ful ! 


SALLY: Pleased, jor she has given her all 


you won't have any trouble making the team, now. 


I guess 


Bist: (Has darted down to the mirror to inspect him- 
self) Ho! Wait till I see Jimmy Bishop tomorrow ! 
Merci bien, Sally. 


SALLY: That’s all right. I’m not really much of a 
catcher, anyway. I’m more of a pitcher. 


Bini: You? 
things in the closet. 


MIGNONETTE has gone to hang hei 


SALLY: I looked for you to give it to you right after 
school, but I couldn’t find you. 


Bint: I went to the movies with Mignonette. (He 
tosses the mask and his cap on the window seat 


SALLY: With... ? 


BIBI: Hoho! Now I’ve got a catcher’s mask! (And 
he marches upstairs, chewing on the frog’s leg. SALLY 
stands, deflated. MIGNONETTE has taken off her 
things and has come down to fix her hair at the 


mirror. Pause, as SALLY stares at her. 


SALLY: Did you-—-did you-——-(MIGNONETTE turns to 


her did you ever wear braces on your teeth? 


MIGNONETTE: No. (Shakes her head and waits, but 
there is nothing more; the little girl merely stares at 


her and finally she turns away 


bs 


sALLY: Is your hair naturally wavy? 





MIGNONETTE: (Back to her, smiling) Mmmmm ? 
saLLy: Has it always been wavy that way? 


MIGNONETTE: Qui She becomes self-conscious 
under the directness of SALLY'S stare. Pause, MAMAN 
is heard calling from the kitchen.) 


MAMAN’S VOICE: Bibi, are you home? Bibi? (MAMAN 
enters) Hello, Mignonette, I thought I heard you. 
Where is Bibi? 


mae, 


MIGNONETTE: Upstairs. 


MAMAN: There’s no garlic in the house. Bibi! ; 
MIGNONETTE: I will go. 

MAMAN: No, Bibi can get it. Bibi! Sally, I didn’t 

see you come in. 

SALLY: I guess you were busy. 

MAMAN: Is there something you want to borrow ? 
saALLy: No, no, I DESMONDE has come down- 
stairs. 

MAMAN: Desmonde, is Bibi up there ? 

DESMONDE: (Calls upstairs) Bibi! Your Maman calls. 
pint: (Off) Je viens! 

DESMONDE: (70 MIGNONETTE) Ah! You are home! 
MIGNONETTE: Qui, I am home. (There is a spark of 
instant recognition here. DESMONDE looks at her for 

a moment, then crosses to the table to get a frog’s 

leg to chew on. 

MAMAN: Sally, how would you like to stay for din- 
ner? I’m sure Bibi would like to have you. 

SALLY: For dinner? f 


MAMAN: Have you ever had a real French dinner? 
SALLY: Frogs’ legs? 


MAMAN: Frogs’ > Oh! No, but we're having 


something very special: kidneys. 
SALLY: Kidneys? (BIBI comes running downstairs. 


BpiBiI: Maman, we went to see “The Son of the 
Sheik”! With Rudolph Valentino! Also Vilma 
Banky ! 


MAMAN: Qh, that must have been nice. 


DESMONDE: (Challengingly, to MIGNONETTE) This is 
where you have been? 


MIGNONETTE: Ah, oui! It was bee-oo-tee-ful ! 


DESMONDE: (70 Bint) And you? You no longer go 


to school ? 


sisi: After school we went. Since Mignonette wished 
to show me Rudolph Valentino. 


DESMONDE: Fah! Rudolph Valentino! 


MAMAN: (With a quick glance at MIGNONETTE) And 


what is the matter with Rudolph Valentino? 
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DESMONDE: A man who makes love by wiggling the 
nose . (He bites the frog’s leg viciously. 


MAMAN: (Amused, to Bint) Was it a good story? 


gist: Magnifique! Never have I seen such a wonder- 


ful movie. 


MIGNONETTE: I think it is because never before has 
he held a girl’s hand in a movie. 
MAMAN: You two held hands? 


gist: Ah, oui! Mais oui! And every time Rudolph 
Valentino kissed Vilma Banky, Mignonette squeezed 
my hand:so tight! 


DESMONDE: 


Disgusted) Eh! 


MIGNONETTE: (Embarrassed) Bibi! (And at the 
same time, SALLY makes a sharp move toward the 


door. 


MAMAN: Oh! Bibi, I asked Sally to stay for dinner. 
Wouldn’t you like that? 


pipi: Sally? 


saALLy: (Boiling with rage and frustration, and close 
to tears) I don’t want to stay for dinner! I don’t like 
kidneys! (And she runs out. They look after her. 


MAMAN: Well! Bibi, have you had a fight with Sally? 


pint: Me? No! She even brought me something just 
now! Hmmmm! (He shrugs. 


MAMAN: (Wondering) Well . . . Bibi, I want you 


to go down to the grocery and get me some garlic. 
BIBI: Now? 
MAMAN: I need it for dinner. You can charge it. 


BIBI: Oui, Maman. (He sees the magazine on the 
table) Oh! O new Vie Parisienne! Uncle Desmonde 
you have finished with it? 


DESMONDE: Oui. 
Bint: Then I can have it. 


MAMAN: Bibi! Desmonde! I’ve asked you before not 
to give that magazine to Bibi! 


pint: Why, Maman? 


DESMONDE: 
Why? 


Smiling) There is a question, Susan. 


MAMAN: Bibi, give it to me 
Bipr: But, Maman... 


DESMONDE: Ah, no, Suzanne, my sweet, Scotch, Pres- 
byterian sister-in-law . .. (He smiles down at her 
mischievously, with all his warmth and charm 

no Bonnard ever had to get ideas from a magazine. 
He throws a quick glance at MIGNONETTE. 


Bit: (Pleading) Can I keep the magazine, Maman? 
Please, Maman, I can trade it for many baseball pic- 
tures at school. 


DESMONDE: You see? Pour les purs—tout est pur 


BiBt: Please, Maman? ! 


MAMAN: (With a sigh) Go get the garlic. 
Bibi: Merci bien! (He trots out happily) 


MAMAN: It’s all very well to say that to the pure, all 
is pure, but I think it’s a little much to defend 
La Vie Parisienne on that—(And then she realizes 
that no one is paying attention to her, that vDEs- 
MONDE and MIGNONETTE are staring at each other, 
already oblivious to her) Excuse me. 


DESMONDE: Eh? 


MAMAN: There are some things even a Scotch Pres- 
byterian understands. (She smiles and goes to the 
kitchen. MIGNONETTE makes a move to follow her.) 


MIGNONETTE: Madame Bonnard! 


DESMONDE: Ah? (She stops. Pause) I had thought 
perhaps you would go to a movie tonight 


MIGNONETTE: Oh? 


and hold hands? 


DESMONDE: 


MIGNONETTE: (Smiling) Merci. But since I have 
already been to a movie, and held hands—(he nods) 


and since we were out together last night and the 
night before and the night before that 


DESMONDE: A coincidence of that nature is not im- 
portant. It will be a beautiful spring night. There 
will be a moon. Also many stars. 


MIGNONETTE: The moon we have had before. Also 
the stars. (She's teasing him and he knows it.) 


DESMONDE: Everything has changed since Rudolph 
Valentino entered our life, eh? 


MIGNONETTE: Ah, oui. .. He is so bee-oo-tee- 
ae 


DESMONDE: Vas donc! 
MIGNONETTE: And he does things with such an air! 


DESMONDE: What things? Voyons! First, the eyes! 
(He opens his eyes wide, as though he were seeing 
MIGNONETTE for the first time and finds it hard to 
believe that anyone could be so beautiful) Then, he 
approaches on the toes. (Raising his cloak before 
him, he takes long, careful, passionate steps to her, 
on his toes) This is to show good balance. (MIGNON- 
ETTE, smiling quietly, holds her ground. He takes 
her gloves from her hand with a courtly nod and 
tosses them on the table, thus clearing for action) 
Now, since he wishes to show deep love, he wiggles 
the nose. It is no great trick to wiggle the nose; it 
demands only a seriousness of purpose. 


MIGNONETTE: Oh? 


During this last, he has taken her by the hand, and 
put his right hand behind her back.) 


DESMONDE: And now, the smile of passion—(He 
puts on Valentino’s agonized smile. He’s really doing 
a good job on Valentino)—and he bends the woman 
backwards. (And he’s doing a good job on MIGNON- 
ETTE) It is not diffcult to bend a woman backwards ; 
it demands only small co-operation from the woman. 
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And now, he kisses her. (MIGNONETTE deftly slips 
out from under him, and stands free.) 


MIGNONETTE: Which also demands some small co- 
operation from the woman. 


DESMONDE: (Straightening up, insulted) Why then 
do we not have it? 


MIGNONETTE: Perhaps because we do not deserve it. 


DESMONDE: Pourquoi? Why does it always stop this 
way? I wish to know! I demand it! 


MIGNONETTE: (Shrugging) Many reasons. A man 
who is known all over Ottawa for his affairs, a man 
who collects the garters of all women 


DESMONDE: Not all women: I have taste. 
MIGNONETTE: You are welcome to it. 


DESMONDE: (Grinning broadly) Aha! So this is the 
eel under the rock! Do not be afraid, my little one ; 
I will not steal a garter from you. 


MIGNONETTE: No, you will not. 


DESMONDE: From you I will steal something of greater 
significance. (Her eyebrows shoot up, but she man- 
ages to retain a certain insouciance) Is there any- 
thing else? Allons! What else troubles you, my dove ? 


MIGNONETTE: (Moving to the table, to gather the 
debris of the frogs’ legs) Nothing. It is of no im- 
portance. It is not my business. 


DESMONDE: (He’s enjoying himself) What? 


MIGNONETTE: That a man should refuse a good job 
here, because he wishes to travel about the country, 
living in hotels, eating bad food, making love to 
strange women: it is his business . 


DESMONDE: (Breaking in) Ah, no! That I do not 
give up! Mais non! This traveling is something I 
enjoy, tu comprends? I do not give it up. For no 
one! Personne! I am young! I must live! Ah, but 
a few years from now, that is a different matter! I 
have shown you the picture of the house? (She looks 
up, interested, and shakes her head. He comes down 
to the table, fishing out his wallet) No? Allons-y. 
My father, you understand, owns a house up the 
Gatineau, on the edge of the river. He has promised 
it to me, since he has come to live here, and there 
I will settle down some day. It is my dream. (He has 


the picture out, and returns the wallet to his pocket 
Voila! 


MIGNONETTE: When? 
DESMONDE: Eh? 


MIGNONETTE: When will you settle down? 


DESMONDE: Who knows? Who knows when one will 
get tired of traveling? Perhaps now, perhaps then ; 
next year, tomorrow regard it, the house of my 
father, that will some day be mine. 


MIGNONETTE: Ah . c’est jolie (They are on 
the opposite sides of the table, leaning on their hands, 
their heads almost together, as they look at the 
picture. 
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DESMONDE: The river, you see, is here . . . the lawn 
sweeps down . . 


MIGNONETTE: There are many rooms... ? 


DESMONDE: Many rooms _ all furnished. . 


MIGNONETTE: It is bee-oo-tee-ful 
DESMONDE: It is a place to live, I can tell you 


MIGNONETTE: And this?.. . qu’est-ce que c’est? 


DESMONDE: Here, where your finger is, are the 
woods. But here, by the house, are the apple trees. 
They are white with blossoms in the spring 


MIGNONETTE: (She is enthralled) Ah. oui... 


DESMONDE: You have never been up the Gatineau, 
late in the spring, to see the apple blossoms fall? 
(She looks up, her eyes shining, and shakes her head. 
He is looking directly into her eyes, smiling gently 
It is something to see, believe me. (A pause, and then 
he has only to incline his head an inch or so and 
their lips meet. It is a long kiss and a gentle one and 
at its end their heads remain close together.) 


MIGNONETTE: (Softly, mistily) What a bee-oo-tee-ful 
house ! 


DESMONDE: (Softly Ma petite mon petit 


olseau . . 


MIGNONETTE: (Sings, sweetly, intimately, directly to 
him) “Il Pa-pelle sa pe-ti-te . 


DESMONDE: Qui . He tries to kiss her again, but 


she straightens back and sings the next line of “La 
Petite Tonkinoise”’. ) 


MIGNONETTE: “C’est une An-na, c’est une An-na, 
une Anna-mi-te .’ (He comes around the tabli 
after her, and she backs upstage, enjoying it, singing, 
doing a faint suggestion of a Tonkinese dance) “Elle 
est vive, elle est charmante c’est—” (She is stopped 
by the sound of MAMAN’S voice, off in the kitchen, 
as BIBI enters the room carrying the garlic in a small 
paper bag.) 


MAMAN: (Off) Bibi, is that you? 


MIGNONETTE: (J aking the bag from sist) Give me 
the garlic, Bibi. (And she throws her arms about prpi 
and gives him a joyful hug and kiss on the cheek 
and with a quick, coquettish look at DESMONDE, darts 
out through the dining room, calling:) I have the 
garlic! (She is gone, leaving behind the two devas- 
tated men. DESMONDE notices MIGNONETTE’S gloves 
on the table, picks them up and waves them after 
her. Louis enters from the dining room, looking back 
over his shoulder. He is dressed as we saw him in the 
first act: unbuttoned vest, no coat, no tie, carpet 


slippers. He is holding a jug of wine and he seems 
to be two-thirds asleep. 


Louts: She is happy, this one. 
DESMONDE: And you? 


Louis: I am tired. What is that vou wave? 


DESMONDE: Nothing. Some gloves. Where have you 
been? All the world looks for you. (He has decided 
to keep the gloves. 
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tours: In the cellar, sleeping. This is what comes of 
having to go long distances for wine. I fell asleep. 
DESMONDE starts for the stairs, singing a bit of 
MIGNONETTE’S song, imitating her Tonkinese dance) 
You have reason to sing? 


DESMONDE: (Waving the gloves) Qui. The gold is 
not all in Peru. (He goes up. All through this, since 
MIGNONETTE left, Bist has stood entranced, looking 


ut to the dining room, lost in a fog of love. 


touts: (On the sofa, the jug at his side) Bibi, please. 
Bibi? Bibi? (The boy ts shaken out of it) S’il vous 
plait 


pipt: Oui. (He takes the jug and begins to fill the 


water cooler. Louis fills his glass from the bottom, 
as BIBI pours into the top. 


tours: Ah, there is a boy with talent. (He drinks 
I cannot wake up. (He is really groggy. During the 
following passage with wisi, his eyes keep closing, 
he keeps falling asleep, then waking up partially to 
answer BIBI, then progressively falling deeper and 
deeper into leep 


nist: (Thoughtfully, as he pours) Uncle Louis 
a woman who has dimples in the face when she 
laughs . . . does she have dimples in other places, 


) 
too 


touts: To know that, one must ask her to remove 
her clothes, and laugh. (As Bist finishes pouring, 
MIGNONETTE enters from the dining room, carrying 
a basket of laundry and humming “La Petite Tonki- 


noise.” As she crosses to the stairs, she smiles at BIBI. 
He takes the empty jug to the table and watches her 
as she goes upstairs. After she is gone: 


nist: Uncle Louis when Rudolph Valentino ap- 
proaches Vilma Banky, does he have a desire to see 


her with the clothes off? 

touts: (Drowsily) I believe it. 

pint: What does he do? 

Lous: I wish I knew. (He is almost asleep. 


nist: (Dreamily) She is so pretty with the clothes 
n. if one could only find a way. . 


Louts: (Dreaming) Mmmmmmmm . 


Bist: Perhaps . it would be possible to remove all 


the nightgowns—and hide them... ? 


Louis: (Murmuring in his sleep) I do not think it is 
how Rudolph Valentino does it . . 


nist: (Considering the idea) C'est possible . . . since 
the bedroom is there . and the bathroom is there 
and she must walk . at night... . to 
sleep, Uncle Louis. (He sings softly, as though it 
vere alullaby for his uncle) “I'm the Shiek of A-ra-by, 
.” (He glides swiftly to 
enter arch, still singing) “At night, when you're 
a-sleep, In-to your tent I'll creep. The stars that 
shine above 


Your love belongs to me 
the 


” (And he ts gone, toward MIGNON- 
ETTE S room. Pause. The front door slams. PAPA 
ymes running in from the front door, carrying 
GRANDPA in his arms. GRANDPA is dressed in his court- 
ng clothes. but the jacket is mussed and spotted, the 


— 


wn 


trousers are no longer immaculate. However, he is 
completely conscious; he is flourishing his cane and 
belaboring para mightily with it as he is carried into 
the room. Papa ts Slightly handicapped, since he also 
carries his violin case.) 


PAPA: Maman! Maman! 
GRANDPA: Put me down! A bas! 
PAPA: Susan! Suzanne! Maman! 


Louis: (Rudely awakened) What is this shouting! 
What happens here? 


PAPA: Louis! Some water! 
GRANDPA: Put me down! Deposit me! 


PAPA: Assez! Or I will deposit you on the floor! 
Maman! (He deposits his burden on the sofa, as 


Louts rolls off. Louis has come alive, and fills a glass 
at his water cooler. 


Louts: Oho! Now we have the tail between the legs, 
ch? (MAMAN hurries in from the dining room. DEs- 
MONDE and MIGNONETTE come down the stairs.) 


MAMAN: What’s happened? What’s the matter? 
GRANDPA: Rien! Nothing! 


PAPA: This one! Two blocks down the street, I see 
him; suddenly: pouf! in the middle of the sidewalk, 
like a wounded sparrow. 


GRANDPA: A man stumbles. Is this a reason to be 
picked up and carried through the streets like a rou- 
lade of beef? Is this respect for your father? 


papa: A man is lucky to have a son to pick him up. 
To MAMAN) I have sent around the corner for 
Doctor Gagnon. 


GRANDPA: That quack 
: : 
MAMAN: I knew this would happen someday. 


DESMONDE: Mais oui, first the doctor, then the 
priest. Now, my old goat, you pay for the pots you 
have broken. 


GRANDPA: (Bleating at him) Bah! 
PAPA: Louis! Where is the water? 


touts: (Startled) Eh? (he realizes he has drained 
his glass Ah! (He refills it at the water cooler. 


MAMAN: (Hurrying out) I will get some water. 
GRANDPA Cognac 


PAPA: Water! The doorbell rings 


MAMAN: (Off) Félice! Félice! (MIGNONETTE goes to 
the front door. Louis has come up with his glass of 


vine 
GRANDPA: Louis, sil vous plait 


touts: I. who am the oldest son, say no 


papa: (Grimly, shaking his finger in GRANDPA’S face 
Now I have lost patience, tu comprends? Where 
were you last night? And all day today? With the 
Widow LaTouche? 
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GRANDPA: None of your business. (MIGNONETTE ush- 
ers in DOCTOR GAGNON, who hurries down into the 
room, } 


MIGNONETTE: Voici le docteur. 


poctor: Bonjour. (DOCTOR GAGNON 1s a tired and 
harassed man. He wears a black suit that is turning 
ereen with age. He carries a black bag, which he sets 
down, now, on the table next to papa’s violin case. 
He looks at the men inquiringly. They point to 
GRANDPA; GRANDPA points to Papa. The DOCTOR 
crosses to GRANDPA, and sits next to him on the sofa 

This is the one with lead in his wings, eh? 


GRANDPA: I have not sent for you. 


poctor: Eh bien, I am here. (He proceeds to take 
GRANDPA’S pulse. MAMAN hurries in, carrying a glass 
she ts followed by FELICE. 


of water: 


Louts: (Politely, to Fetick) Bon jour. (FELICE glares 


at him.) 


poctor: Shhhhhhhh! (They all stand and wait. 
Finally, the poctor snaps shut the cover of his watch 
and pronounces judgment) The pulse is like the 
roller coaster at Rock Cliff Park. (MAMAN offers the 
glass of water. He regards it dubiously) Water? (She 
nods. He rejects it with a shake of his head) This is 
not a situation for water. (He rises and crosses to 
the table as he addresses GRANDPA) Remove, s’il vous 
plait, the coat, the shirt 


GRANDPA: Pourquoi? 


poctor: S’il vous plait. (PAPA and DESMONDE start 


to undress the old man 

PAPA: Allons, mon vieux! 

GRANDPA: (Slapping at them) Take care! 
DESMONDE: Assez! 


poctor: (Vaguely) My bag, please. (LouIs, intent 
on the undressing, hands him the violin case. 


MAMAN: Louis! 


Lous: Pardon. (He hands the bag to the pocror, 
who opens it and removes the stethoscope as he 
crosses back to GRANDPA. 


pAPA: Voila! (GRANDPA is now stripped to the waist. 


poctor: I would like to hear you breathe. 


GRANDPA: I will try to oblige. (The pocror listens, 
pauses a moment to blow a bit of dust out of the 
stethoscope, listens again, and shakes his head dole- 


fully. 
FELICE: (Savoring the tragedy) The heart beats? 


pocTtor: (Shrugs as he turns to his bag to get out 
the blood-pressure apparatus) If you can call that 
beating. (They all watch tensely as he wraps the 
cloth of the blood-pressure apparatus around GRAND- 
PA'S arm.) 


Louts: What is this? He is wounded? 
DESMONDE: It is for the blood pressur 


Louis: This I have never had done. 
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FELICE: How could you? There is only wine in you 
veins. 


Louis: (With a glance of dignified reproof) Quiet. 
My father is dying. 


poctor: Shhhh! (And now he pumps the gadget. He 
stares at the gauge in amazement, tries it again, stares 
again, and utters a low moan of horror. 


PAPA: The blood pressure is high? 
poctor: By the rules, he is dead. 


GRANDPA: I will live to drink wine at your funeral! 
Go! I am tired of looking at that face! Allez! Vite! 
The voctor puts his things back into his bag, and 
crosses to MAMAN. 


poctor: Attendez. Let us not sprain the truth. This 
old goat is almost dead. If you wish to save him, he 
must be put on a diet, vous comprenez? (MAMAN 
nods anxiously) This diet will consists of wet toast, 
warm milk, and on rare occasions, a mushed egg, 


barely cooked. 


GRANDPA: Horrific d Better to die! 
poctor: That is a matter of taste 


GRANDPA: Go! Faker! Quack! You are as welcome 
as a dog in a bowling alley! 


poctor: (Extending his hand) My fee is fouw 


dollars. 
GRANDPA: (His eyes narrowing) Why 
poctor: Why? 


GRANDPA: Yes. Did I steal your stethoscope ? 


Patiently) Very well, three dollars. Let 
us have no arguments. (7o MAMAN) I don’t feel 
very well myself. 


DOCTOR: 


GRANDPA: (Who has fished his wallet out of his coat, 
hands him two dollars 
the change. 


Two dollars. You may keep 


pocTor: (Grimly, as he starts out) Believe me, | 
hope you drop dead before I get home. (He goes. 


~ 


The door slams. 


GRANDPA: (Plaintively, as he stuffs his shirt into his 


trousers) In this family we do not die on the word 


of the doctor: we wait for Le Bon Dieu to speak 


PAPA: Listen to me. You grow vain and selfish in 
your old age. You will go on the diet, tu comprends? 


GRANDPA: Never! Desmonde! Cognac 


DESMONDE: Hoho! (He sweeps GRANDPA up in his 


arms, and starts for the stairs, with papa following 


PAPA: To bed. my old goat. to bed! 


GRANDPA: Put me down! I will not be carried to 
bed! (He is beating DESMONDE as best he can 


DESMONDI Assez! Assez ' 


PAPA: More and more rooms are becoming vacant 
in the head. If vou live. we will hang a sign on your 
nose: “Apartments for rent si 
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we 


GRANDPA: A bas! Put me down! Name of a pig! 


DESMONDE: From now on, mon vieux, you will drink 
your wine with water! (The procession disappears 
ul the stairs. LouIS Starts to follow. 

MAMAN: 
I’m going to get hold of Doctor Mackintosh. 


Sighing, as she looks at the glass of wate 


réuice: (Tragically) Oui, this is bad. Recall to your- 
self Jean Dubuc, whose blood pressure was elevated 


only slightly. He went, *comme ga!”’ 


With ponderous dignity) Jean Dubuc went, 
” only after he filled himself with wine 
and fell into the lake. (He goes up 


LOUIS 


+s ! 
comme Ca. 


rétice: I did not speak to you. 

MAMAN: Feélice, I think it’s time you took Louis 
home 

rétice: Not until he stops drinking. Besides, he will 


not come. 


MAMAN: How do you know? (FELice looks coy) You 
asked him ? 
FELICE: (Shrugging it off) One gets lonely. (MAMAN 


laughs and MIGNONETTE joins in. FELICE-looks at the 


girl sharply) What hour ds it? 


MIGNONETTE: About five-thirty. 


reuice: (Hurrying out) Madame Rousseau comes to 


fit her new dress. Suzanne, I have made fresh onion 


soup; I will bring some for Grandpa 
MAMAN: Thank you, Félice. (She looks at MIGNON- 
ETTE, and sighs) Well? Now we have one in bed. 


MIGNONETTE: I do not think it is so bad. 


MAMAN: There’s no way of telling, with the men in 
this family. On gray days they all die ; 
comes out they get well. 


when the sun 


PAPA’S VOICE: Mignonette! Mignonette! (PAPA comes 
Mignonette, where is the baking soda? 
Ah, Maman, with everything else, my beloved father 


downstairs 


has a stomach ache. 


MAMAN: I should think he would. There is baking 


soda in the bathroom. On the shelf in the closet. 


PAPA: (Calling up the stairs) Desmonde! In the 


bathroom closet! On the shelf ! 


MIGNONETTI Starting for the stairs) I will get it 


for him 


PAPA: See how she runs when I speak the name Des- 
No—-with you and Desmonde together, who 
will look after the patient? (MIGNONETTE has stopped, 
embarrassed. He smiles at her, then looks at 
She blushes! It is a bad sign, eh? 


mond 


MAMAN 


MAMAN: 


It is a good sign. (To MIGNONETTE) Don’t 


let him tease vou 


MIGNONETTE There is nothing to tease for 

PAPA: Oho! You lie like a dentist! Desmonde does 
well, eh? He has made progress, that snake in the 
grass Pleased, she tries to shrug it off) Recall to 


yourself how Maman warned you. on the day of your 


arrival: beware of the snake, the large snake with the 
mustache, that devours les jeunes femmes. And now, 
alas, he has devoured you, eh? 


MIGNONETTE: Do not believe it. 
allowed to come that close. 


He has not been 


PAPA: Non? 


MAMAN: That’s enough, Jacques. Everyone has said 
that your brother has changed very much in this past 
month. (She smiles at MIGNONETTE) I am glad. 


PAPA: I, too, am glad. If there is a seriousness of 


purpose here, I will be very happy. 


MIGNONETTE: (Shyly) He has already shown me a 
picture of a house up the Gatineau, on the river, with 


apple trees. It is a bee-oo-tee-ful house 


PAPA: Oh, Mon Dieu! (His eyes are closed, his face 
is screwed up with a look of pain and despair. 
MAMAN 'S mouth has popped open, and now she turns 
and looks at para accusingly. It is obvious from both 
faces that DESMONDE has sold that house up the Gati- 
neau many times before and has collected many a 
down payment on it. 


MIGNONETTE: Something wrong? 


stairs) I 


PAPA: (Abruptly, turning to the 


look to my father. 


must go 


MAMAN: 


Stopping him acques ! 
pins ! | 


PAPA: It is possible that this time he means it! 


MIGNONETTE: What? 


MAMAN: (Embarrassed, but hopeful) Papa is right 


._.. I’m sure Desmonde means it this time. 
MIGNONETTE: This time. 


MAMAN: He has changed, and—oh, don’t misunder- 


stand! There really is a house! (And she realizes she 


hasn't 7h proi ed matters. ) 


Flatly 


MIGNONETTE: But the picture. This picture 


of the house up the Gatineau, it is well known, 
n’est-ce pas? 

MAMAN: Well, we——have had a little trouble be- 
fore .. 

MIGNONETTI Covering as best she can) Ah, oui! 
The innocent little girls who believed, eh? Les 


idiotes' And they have come here and said, “Where 
is the one who wishes to settle down in a house by 
the river, with apple blossoms?” And your ’usband 
has said, “You make a mistake, he has gone on the 
road to sell his wines, good-bye!” I do not make this 
kind of mistake, believe me 

No? 


MAMAN: (Suffering for her 


MIGNONETTE: Ah, no! This is fun we have, nothing 
more. You understand, I have not just arrived from 
this We 
understand each other like thieves at the fair. Next 
week he goes back on the road, for me it is finished. 
C’est gai. mais c’est fini! (She 
miling flourish at the end, but it ts too much for her 


She rut ut of the room. Pause 


the village. I have met Desmonde before. 


reaches hard for a 


PAPA turns to the 
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MAMAN: (Quietly) Jacques, what are you going to 
do about this? 


papa: (Turning back, swallowing hard) About what? 
MAMAN: Desmonde. And Louis. And your father. 
pAPA: (Nervously) All of them? 


MAMAN: If I wanted Louis and Desmonde to leave, 
would you ask them to? 


pAPA: (Soberly) No. I cannot do this 


MAMAN: (Assenting) No. Then what will you do to 
protect your child? 


PAPA: Bibi? What does Bibi have to do with this? 


MAMAN: I’ve told you! He’s growing up! He can't 
watch these men do the things they do around here 
and not be affected by them. This whole atmosphere’s 
bad for him! 


PAPA: Mais non, what atmosphere? This is the hap- 
piest boy in the world! 


MAMAN: Jacques... ! 


PAPA: And these men are not evil. They do not cheat. 
or lie, or steal. One drinks . . 
looks for girls 


. another is young, and 
another is old, and—looks for 
girls. ... (He can’t help grinning, but he recovers 
hastily as she glares at him) But there is no harm in 


this for Bibi! That he sees them does not mean that | 


he will imitate them 


MAMAN: What makes you think he won’t? Bibi’s not 
blind! Your own brother is trying to seduce a girl 
here in your own house! Right in front of him! 
Jacques, you can’t shut your eyes to a thing like that. 
You’re fooling with your child’s life! And if any- 
thing happens to Bibi, I'll never forgive you. As long 
as I live. (And with that, the tears start to come, and 
she flies upstairs. papa, agonized, turns after her. 


PAPA: Susan, where are you going? Please! Wait! 
Where are you going? 


MAMAN: To get a tablecloth! 


PAPA: Wait! Susan! 

He runs up the stairs after her. Pause. wisi’s head 
comes around the edge of the center arch and looks 
about the room; then the body cautiously follows. It 
is a strangely misshapen body, for sist has suddenly 
grown large around the middle; the nightgowns of 
MIGNONETTE are hidden under his jacket; we can 
see hanging edges of silk and lace. He starts cau- 
tiously for the window seat, hugging his dainty bur- 
den, then is stopped short by the sound of voices 
from above: 


pAPA: (Off) Maman! Where are you? 


MAMAN: (Off) In the linen closet! 


BIBI darts under the center table and crouches, hid- 
den by an overhanging tablecloth. He waits; there 
is no further sound; he crawls out, speeds to the 
window seat, stuffs the nightgowns inside, covers 
them with something, bangs the lid down and leaps 
away. No sound from above. The deed is done. Full) 
recove red. he rf ande rs across the room, mts dou n at 
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the piano, and starts to pump the pedals; the piano 
plays merrily. MAMAN comes stalking down the stairs, 
carrying a tablecloth, and starts across the room. And 
then she sees him and the sight of her small son inno- 
cently intent on the music raises the cloud from he 
mind. She smiles and crosses into the dining room, 
patting him lovingly on the head as she goes. He 
does not turn; the music plays on. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT TWO 
SCENE TWO 


SCENE: The living room. 
TIME: The following afternoon. 


AT RISE: MAMAN and AUNT FELICE are discovered, 
seated downstage, winding wool. 


FELICE: It has great significance, this, the stealing of 
the nightgowns. Now I believe Desmonde is truly 
taken with this girl. 


MAMAN: Félice, you don’t really believe Desmonde 
could have taken them. You know Desmonde. 


FELICE: Oui, I know Desmonde. He could have taken 
them. 


MAMAN: (Grimly) If he really did, he’s going to get 
a piece of my mind. And this time—-Oh, they must 
have been mislaid ! 


FELICE: Since when are the nightgowns gone ? 


MAMAN: We don’t know. Mignonette noticed it last 
night, after dinner, and we've looked all over the 
house since then, without saying anything to anyone, 
except Jacques. Ah! (MIGNONETTE comes down- 
stairs) Well? 


MIGNONETTE: Now I am sure. There is in Des- 
monde’s room a trunk; the trunk is locked. Et voila! 


MAMAN: I don’t understand it, Mignonette. You act 
as though you want to believe Desmonde did it. 


MIGNONETTE: (Her eyes flashing) A man who col- 
lects garters will also collect nightgowns. no? A man 
who collects girls, with pictures of a house and apple 
trees, will also—(She stops, overcome with anger, 


and goes down to scrub vigorously at the mirror. 


FELICE: Ah, but this is something rare, the night- 
gowns. I, myself, when I was young, lost many things, 
but never the nightgowns 


MIGNONETTE: You did not know Desmonde. 


FELICE: No, but I knew Louis. You will not believe 
it, but Louis, too, when he was young... Hmmmm! 
She smiles reminiscently) Still—never the night- 
gowns. (At this moment LovutIs appears on the stair 

dressed in his one and only suit. He is much more 
alive than usual and impressively neat: he has shaved 
and wet down his hair. Still, since a man cannot think 
of everything, he still wears bedroom slip pre rs and he 
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has forgotten to put on a necktie. He glares at the 


and hurries down into the room. 


women 


LOUIS You are here? It is understood you will re- 
main in the kite hen. 

reuick: Alfred is not yet arrived. 

touts: I do not wish women in the room when he 
comes He rushes to inspect himself in the mirror: 


MIGNONETTE is in the way and he waves her aside 
S’il vous plait! Go! Allez! To 
the kitchen! All of you! Alfred comes ! 


with a lordly gesture 


rétice: Calm your bile. And today you must watch 


your tongue, tu comprends? Alfred is a nice boy 


LOUIS Turning on her with magnificent disdain 
You? You tell me how to act in a matter of such 
significance? (In measured, dignified voice) Suzanne, 


[ do not wish Alfred to enter through the back door, 
it is understood? When the son-in-law comes to meet 


the father-in-law, he must enter in the front. 
MAMAN: Yes, Louis, Alfred understands. 


rétice: You are not yet the father-in-law. Go put 
on a necktie. 


His hand to his throat, he runs to the 
He makes a dash for the 


LOUIS mir- 
ror) Name of a green pig 


stairs 


MAMAN: Louis, I want to ask you something. (He 


stops) Have you seen any nightgowns around the 
house ? 

Louts: Nightgowns? 

rELicE: The nightgowns of Mignonette, they are 
missing 

Louts: Is this a time to speak of nightgowns? Alfred 
comes! And the necktie—wait! Someone has spoken 
to me of nightgowns? (He thinks; they wait) No 


I remember, now ; it is a movie I have seen with 
Vilma Banky. (And having settled that, he rushes up. 


FELICE shrugs, and starts for the kitchen. 
FELICE: Suzanne, Alfred will stay for dinner? 


MAMAN: Yes, of course. I’m expecting him, and you, 
and Yvonne. 


FELICHI 
of Alfred 


Half to herself) Ah, this must go well, this 
I’m as nervous as a fish on Friday. 


MAMAN: Félice, are you sure that Yvonne is in love 


with the boy ? 


FELICE: It is possible, since she smiles all the time. 


MIGNONETTE: I have not this Alfred. He is 


seen 


handsome ? 


FELICE! 


Staring at her) He is a man. And he works. 


BIBI has appeared at the .center arch) Allo, Bibi 
She IOS 
MAMAN: Hello, dear. Mignonette, will you give it a 


little more time before you say anything to Des- 
mond 
MIGNONETTE: I will try. (Brpr has come down into 


the room 


As MIGNONETTE starts for the kitchen, she 


juy gillette 


GRANDPERE: Whatever it is, Bibi, when you are my age you 


will have forgotten it 


JOHNNY STEWART, EDGAR STEHLI 


Allo, Bibi. You 


miles at her, gently She goes. 


stops for a moment to embrace him 


look sad. (He 


MAMAN: (Busy with her wool) Bibi, you’re awfully 


late today 
BIBI: Oui, Maman. 


MAMAN: Where have you been? Did you have to stay 
late after school? 


Maman. 


ts close to tear 


BIBI: Qui, than 
that, he Something has happened to 
rub his soul raw and he’s having a hard time to keep 
holding his school- 
books, letting his roller skates dangle 


BIBI is de pressed: more 


from shou ing it. He stands the ré, 
from his other 
hand 

What's the dear? You don’t look 


MAMAN matter, 


well. 


piBI: I’m all right. 


ee 


ie 
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MAMAN: I know what it is; you’re tired. Bibi, Mi- 


gnonette tells me that she came into the living room 
last night, after midnight, and found you down her: 


nipt: Oui. Maman. (Low) She was in her bathroh« 


MAMAN: What were you doing, dear? Were you 
looking for something ? 


Bist: (After a moment’s hesitation) Qui, Maman. 


MAMAN: I don’t like you staying up that late, Bibi. 
You need your rest. I’m going to ask you to go to 
bed right after dinner. Will you? 


BIBI: Qui, Maman. 


MAMAN: (Looks at him searchingly) You're not 
catching cold, are you? 


pipt: No. 


MAMAN: Well, I think it would be very nice if you'd 
go up right now and take a nap before dinner. And 
be careful not to disturb your Grandpa, dear. (She 
has started to go) He’s been asleep all afternoon, 
and it’s good for him. I’m going to make him stay 
in bed until tomorrow. (She ts gone. Bist stands in 
quiet dejection, then crosses the room, drops his 
skates on the floor behind the sofa, tosses his books 
aside and sits on the edge of the sofa, lost in misery 
The front door slams. GRANDPA walks in, cheerily. In 
one hand he swings his cane, in the other, a small, 
very pretty sort of a picnic basket or fruit basket, 
with a top handle and no lid. He holds it up for 
BIBI to See 


GRANDPA: Ah, Bibi! Regard! C’est joli, ga, n’est-c 
pas? (Bist glances at it with little interest 
been out to buy it, since we have nothing of this 
character in the house. Regard it closely, Bibi, it is a 
messenger of love, to the one the heart chooses. Ob- 


I have 


serve. (He goes to the liquor table, inspects it, then 
picks a bottle of absinthe, and comes down to the 
center table, on which is a large bowl of fruit) This 
I will send ahead, to announce that I come. In this 
way, one prepares the heart Hi: places the bottle in 
the basket, and arranges fruit around it) L’ absinthe, 
the green parrot who speaks of love this on 
knows the words and the mood . and fruit, for the 
quiet moments that come in the late evening 

watch closely, Bibi, for the young know nothing of 
this; it is of the old world, where one understands 
life must be pleasant; it is to know the time, and the 
mood, and those things which fit the mood 

“Stay me with flagons, comfort me with apples lor 
I am sick of love . . He turns to display the filled 
basket) Regard it! (pret smiles warmly. GRANDPA 
looks at him closely, for the first time) You are sad, 
Bibi? (Bret tries to shrug it off) For a reason? (No 
Whatever it 1s, Bibi. 
when you are my age vou will have forgotten it 


answer. GRANDPA furns awa) 


Bist: (/ntensely) Ah, No! (GRANDPA stops) Grand- 
pére, you are a good friend of the Lord’s; I have 
heard the priest Say it 


GRANDPA: That 7] am 


pint: He has said that you and the Lord must have 
an understanding by now. He says vou are the most 
honest sinner he knows 


/6 


GRANDPA: I hope it is true, Bibi. 


pint: Then you will tell me: why doesn’t the Lord 


make people believe the truth? 
GRANDPA: Ah, there is a question. 


pint: What is the truth? (His eyes plead for an an- 
swer. A moment, then GRANDPA puts the basket on 
the table. and turns back to the boy. 


GRANDPA: There is another question. Many have 
asked it, Bibi. You are not alone. 


Bint: But what is the answer? Who will unmix me? 
If I speak the truth and I am not believed and an- 
other speaks a lie and it is taken for the truth, then 
what is the truth? 


GRANDPA: It is this thing inside of you, Bibi. With 
this you must be content. The falseness can _ be 
ignored. 


Bibi: But suppose they beat you with a strap. 


GRANDPA: (Afler a pause; as he realizes) This has 
happened? (Bist nods) In school? (Brpr nods) Ah, 
this cannot be ignored. In this way the truth becomes 
false, the false becomes true. Force does this, Bibi; 
beatings do this. This is the way of the world, Bibi; 
we live in a windmill. And so, since no man can live 
with pain all his life, there are times when in order 
to escape the pain, he says black is white. It is the 
world, tu comprends? C’est la vie. 


Bist: (Jn spiritual pain) Ah, no! It is wrong! 


GRANDPA: Qui... it is wrong. (Pause) You wish to 
BIBI shakes his head 


) 


tell me more 


pipt: | do not wish Maman and Papa to know; they 
will blame Uncle Desmonde 


GRANDPA: Desmonde? What has he to do with it? 


BiBt: It is a matter of La Vie Parisienne, which | 
have taken to school. Someone copied a drawing 
from it and made a dirty picture. They say I did it 


GRANDPA: You did not do it. (Bist shakes his head 
Yet they beat you. Who beats you ? 


pint: The principal. And he will beat me again to- 
morrow, he says. And every day until I say I did it 


GRANDPA: Ah! (In pain, he considers) Bibi, you are 
young and there are many vears to your life. It is 
wrong, but—say you did it and stop the beating. In 
time, Le Bon Dieu will let you forget 


pint: (Tormented) Ah, no! (GRANDPA looks at him 
sadly. LOUIS comes running downstairs, his tie neatl) 
/ 


in place. He still wears slippers, but carries his shoes. 


tours: Ah, Bibi! Papa! (here is bread on the shelf! 
Laugh! Sing! Rejoice! There is good news! My 
daughter Yvonne has obtained a lover! (GRANDPA 
stares at him) C’est a dire, un fiancé! Yvonne has a 
fiancé named Alfred, who wishes to make marriage 
with her! Ah, love! (He hurries to the mirror for 


inspection 


GRANDPA: Calm vourself. my son. The world is full 


of fiancés. 
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routs: But not for Yvonne! Ah, he has fallen from 
the clouds, this Alfred! (He makes a dash for the 


rier ; 
vate é lé 


‘RANDPA: Bibi, we will think more of this. I will send 
awav the basket, and return. Do not worry. ( He takes 


the basket and goes out.) 


tours: He comes now to speak to me, Bibi! To ask 
permission to make the marriage. To me he comes. 
Bibi! Not to Félice, to me! 


BIBI Suddenly, sadly) Uncle Louis, I love vou 


LOUIS Startled onl) for a moment, cently Ah. 


Bibi. it is good to hear someone Say it. 


pint: And Uncle Desmonde, and Maman and Papa, 
and Grandpére . and it is all right, whatever you 


do. no matter what anyone says. 


LOUIS He bends down to Bist for a moment, then 
straightens up, charged with emotion) Ah, Bibi, this 
house is full of love. And now, Yvonne! (He sits to 
pul on his shoes And he comes here now. the 
fiancé, to speak to me. It is something my wife does 
not wish, but he, the boy, demands it. He under- 
stands that with the affairs of the heart, the men 
must speak together first. The father must protect the 
future of the daughter. The young man must be ex- 
amined closely. C’est la politesse ! The shoes hurt 
You will see how it is, Bibi. You will see how men 
of the world carry themselves. Observe! (And now 
he shows how the interview must go. He can't wait 
The bell rings; the fiancé has 
arrived. Moi, I am the father, I am seated here. ( H« 


sits in a chair next to the center table. with his bach 


for the real thine 


to the room’s entrance) He enters, the fiancé; I do 
not turn; it is formal, you understand. I say, “Bon 
jour, comment allez-vous?” He answers, “Je me porte 


rer) formal Hi. 


of the table eit 


bien, merci.” (This is very seriou 
vaves to the chair on the other side 
a flourish I offer a seat, he sits. We proceed to th 
discussion. We speak of the world, the position of th 
pound sterling, we drink wine, we cat cakes. He ex- 
plains to me, with care, his great wealth, his high 
social position. . . . I listen, I ask questions, I examin 
closely. For it is I, the father, who must approve this 
marriage. If I do not approve—-zzztt! he is gone! 


He is too 


for the liquor table) It is for this reason the win 


é xcited to sit any longer he makes ada h 


and cakes are important, Bibi. For a discussion of 
this sort, there must be “un ambiance,” an under- 
standing between the two men that only wine can 
bring. Ah. this will be a day, Bibi! | 


as a rooster! 


am as happy 


pint: (Smiling nicely) C’est bien, Uncle Louis 


LOUIS Holding upa bottle of wine And he will be 
surprised when he meets me, ch? this Alfred? Hi 
will go away saving, “Here is a father-in-law worth 
kee ping!’ We will drink the best wine. Alfred et moi 
Not the ordinaire out of the water cooler, but a 
vintage fit for a banker! (He pour me out of a 
bottle, and gulps it Ah! Magnifiqu I did not tell 
vou he is a banker. Bibi? Ah. oui! He is, I believe 
the president of a bank in Ottawa. At least one. It 


will not surprise me if it is discovered that he also 


controls banks in Montreal and throughout Canada. 
He is a genius, that Alfred! (He pours another glass 


of wine. 
Bint: You have met him befor 


Louis: Mais non, how have I met him? ,(A sudden 
fear disturbs him) Where is Alfred? What hour is it? 


BIBI: ]’sais pas. 


Louis: He will come ; he is anxious to speak with me. 
Ah, today, Bibi, I will show Félice what it is to be a 
man! She will learn who makes the weather in this 
family! He comes! (He whirls to 
face the door and stands paralyzed, his plan of action 
forgotten. MIGNONETTE comes from the dining room 
and heads for the front door. A pause after she goes, 


Doorbell rings 


then, as the front door slams, Louis remembers, 
jumps to the chair and sits as he did before, stiff, 
formally erect, his back to the entrance. A moment, 
then MIGNONETTE appears, carrying before her, as 
high as her head, some clothes just delivered from 
the dry cleaners, encased in one of those long paper 
bags. Lous, hearing her enter, speaks without look- 
ing around, with precise formality) Bon. jour. Com- 
ment allez-vous? 


MIGNONETTI As she crosses into the dining room 
Je me porte bien, merci. (Louts freezes, then looks 
around, realizes who it was, and runs after her to 


the dining room door, and calls 


Louris: Do not answer the door again! Bibi will an- 
swer it for me! This is man to man! (The bell rings 
Bibi, he is here! The bell rings! Quick! Go! Allez! 


Go! 
pipt: Alfred? 


Louts: Oui, Alfred! Go! Allez! (Louts makes a mad 
dash to the wrong chair, forgetting completely the 
chair and the plan. wisi enters followed by ALFRED, a 
pale, slim, young man in his early twenties, dressed 
in a dark, stiff suit and a very shiny, very stiff white 
ollar. He carries his hat. aLrrep ts shy; he is scared ; 
he is truly a gentle man. He Spe aks first 


ALFRED: Bon jour. Comment allez-vous? 


And then he shakes 
his head : the re m8 Sonne thine Crone he reé He Téemein- 


Louris: Je me porte bien, merci 


bers, sits, then umps up immediately, feeling instinc- 
tively that he is doing something rude. Throughout 
all this following scene, despite his crudities, there is 
a faint sense of elegance about UNCLE LOUIS’ move- 
ments, an almost whispered remembrance of some- 
thing inherited; another time, another country, an- 
other way of life. Certainly during the first part of 
the scene, until the wine and the situation get the 
better of him, he is completely the gentleman, th 
courtliness. Now, with a grand ges- 
ALFRED down to the other chair. He 
tarts to sit, then waits for him; they finally manage 


to get down together and aLrrep puts his hat on the 


table 


quinte sence of 


fure. Ne Caves 


aLrRED: I am Alfred Grattin 


Lours: Permit me to introduce my nephew, Bibi 
There is concerted nodding. 
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ALFRED: Enchanté! (Louis jumps up, abruptly. 
tours: You will drink some wine. 
,LFRED: Non, merci, I have never tasted wine 


Lous: (Stabbed to the heart) You have never tasted 


wine. 


ALFRED: Non, but I have a great thirst. If it is per- 
mitted. I will take some water. (And he heads for 
the water cooler. Bint immediately makes a move to 
stop him, but Louis merely puts out a hand and com- 
pletely covers his ne pheu "s face. And then, with an 
innate sense of delicacy, he and wit turn their backs, 
so that they may not see what happens to ALFRED 
next and busy themselves at the table. ALFRED, who 
has taken a glass from the table, pours a glassful of 
wine from the water cooler and gulps it down. His 


face reacts immediately to the strangeness of th 
taste, but then he realizes that whatever it is, it is 
what he needs for the situation. He pours another 
glass, and gulps it down, then fills the glass again 
The others have turned, now, and he stands, glass in 
hand, smiles at them, and gestures to the wate 


cooler) Rusty pipes. 


Louis bows, takes two bottles of wine and a glass 

and returns to the center table. ALFRED comes back 
up. Louis raises his glass in a toast, they both drain 
their glasses and sit down. It is now three in a rou 
for ALFRED; he’s glad to sit down 


LOUIS: Eh, bien? 


ALFRED: Monsicur, I am filled with love for your 
daughter. I have come to speak with you as one man 
to the next. I wish to discuss the matter from every 
side. 


Louis: Proceed. (pipi has returned to the rocker, and 
half listens, half reflects on his own problem. Ever) 
once in a while Louis looks over and gives him a 
wink or a nod to make sure he realizes with what 
worldliness he is handling this situation. 


ALFRED: As you know, I work in a bank 


Louts: Qui, all the world knows. (A thought occurs 
to him) One bank? 


ALFRED: One bank. 


Louts: One bank. Ah, but you are young. Dites-moi, 
how is the pound sterling, these days? (ALFRED looks 
bewildered) International trade. What is the situa- 
tion with Swiss gold francs? What do you think of 
Canadian Pacific Railway? Is it expected to rise? 


ALFRED: (Scared) Monsieur—it is permitted? (And 
at Louis’ courtly nod, he hastens to the water cooler, 
and fills the glass with number four. 


Louis: (As he does so) My brother, you know, plays 
sometimes the violin, chamber music, at one of the 
railway hotels, the Chateau Laurier, of course. A 
genius, my brother. We are all geniuses in this family. 
My brother’s son, here, we are also bringing up to 
be a genius. (ALFRED has come back) Eh, bien, we 
speak of high finance 


ALFRED: (7 rying to 
know nothing of this, monsieur 


cet his feet organized Me, I 


~ 


Louris: Eh? 


ALFRED: I know nothing of international trade, Swiss 
francs, or geniuses. In the bank, I add up the checks, 
I add up also the coins; as for the Chateau Laurier, 
I cannot afford such an elegant place, | am a simpk 


clerk. 

touts: A clerk? 

ALFRED: Qui. (He drains his glass 

Louris: I am unbuttoned. A clerk? 

ALFRED: Qui. (He heads for the cooler. 

Louis: This is another pair of sleeves! A clerk? 
ALFRED: Qui. A clerk. (He pours number five. 


Louts: How can a clerk afford automobiles, jewels, 


rare cheese, fine wines? 


ALFRED: Yvonne does not wish such things, Monsieur : 
neither do I. We wish to have only a small hous« 
with flowers and many babies. 


Louts: I do not believe a pale clerk in a small bank 
can give her many babies. 


ALFRED: It is not the size of the bank that counts in 
these cases. (He looks around with amazement to see 
who could have said that, then drains his glass. Let 
us face it: ALFRED is drunk. And touts has been way 
ahead of him. 


Louis: (He is up, and has begun to pace) | do not 
like this kind of music. (He stops, and scratches the 
end of his nose. Then, with great dignity) Tell me 


mv bov—about the salary. 


ALFRED: (Rectting) It amounts to fifteen dollars 
weekly, with a small increase each year until it 
reaches twenty-two. There, one understands, it is 
stabilized. 


tours: Ah. Mm. Yes. Stabilized, eh? At twenty-two 
dollars, eh? It does not rise beyond this? 


ALFRED: Only in the case of a remarkable feat of 


some sort, 


Louts: Ah, let us stick to reality. Twenty-two dollars. 
stabilized. (He resumes his pacing. ALFRED has refilled 


his glass. Louis manages, somehow, to keep his glas 


full 


ALFRED: I will work hard. Perhaps I will find also 
another position; I will work in two places. Believe 
me, I will work hard for the love that blooms in my 
heart for Yvonne. 


Louts: Stabilized. (He stops short and points a 
menacing finger) Think of your children! (ALFRED, 
about to drink, almost swallows the glass) You wish 
to live on fifteen to twenty-two dollars weekly. Very 
well. Children are born, no? Combien? How many 
please? (ALFRED, still trying to recover, merely waves 
One? two? three? four? five? six? seven! They must 
be fed, they must be clothed, they will grow up, they 
will go to school, no? 


ALFRED: Yes! 


tours: Good. They are through school now, and it 
is time for them to go to the University. McGill, per- 


oe eRe 


haps, ch? Toronto? Queens? Good. (Now he throws 
the bomb) But tell me, mon ami, how do you intend 
to send seven children to the University on twenty- 


two dollars a week? 


ALFRED Smiling, and waving a finger) Ah, but. 
Monsieur . 
LOUIS Bringing his fist down on the table with 


riumphant crash) Stabilized! 


sLFRED: (Still smiling blearily, still waving his finger 


Ah. but. Monsieur, I do not send the children to the 
Lniversity. 


ing pat, and refills his glass. 


— 


And he turns to the cooler. pives it a 
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Not? Not send the childre n to the 
This is hard cheese you make me eat 


LOUIS Achast 
University 


You will send them to the University! 


\LFRED: Pas de chance! It is time they went to work! 


touts: Work? My grandchildren work? Tell me. 
mon ami. why did you have these children, if you 
could not afford to bring them up the equal of any 
nan: 


Mad, wavine a finger in his face) I will 


ALFRED 


not pay another cent for their education ! 


tours: What have you done all these years with your 
money? Do you spend your nights drinking and gam- 
bling, while your poor wife, now pale and thin, waits 


at home alone? 
ALFRED: How alone? She has seven children! 


touts: They are at the University 


Mais non! Mille fois non! They are 


out earning a living for their poor old papa, who has 


ALFRED: Non! 


slaved all his life in the bank and now wishes to rest! 
hese are my children! 


LOUIS [These are my grandchildren! Sacré Bon 


Dieu! They must have an education! 


ALFRED: Monsieur! Now you go too far! I am the 


father, I will decide! And if you speak one more 


word—ONE MORE WORD! 


dren at all! 


I will have no chil- 


LOUIS Horrified 


Id 


children 


No children? You will have no 


ALFRED None Not one oT his arm 


With a Swee } 


LOUIS points to the door. ALFRED bows with great dig- 
nity. weaves to the table. puts on his hat and marche 
ipt fhe center arch There he bumps into PAPA, 
ng, tips his hat and with the ramrod stiff- 
the ver) drunk. strides out The d 07 lams 

Is f eve nie 


uts: No children! 


pint: I don’t think Alfred meant it; I think he was 


drunk 


urs: He was as sober as | am. (FELICE comes run- 


m the dinine room. tratled by MAMAN 


FELICH What happens here What S all the shout- 


’ Where is Alfred 


Louts: Do not speak to me of Alfred 
BiBt: He is gone. 


FELICE: Gone? Louis, what have you done? How did 


you drive him away? 


During this, para puts down his violin case, hangs 
up his hat, and kisses MAMAN hello.) 


Lous: (Dull) 
will not send them to the University. 


He refuses to have children. And he 


FELICE: You are drunk! And you have destroyed the 
happiness of your only daughter! Ah, } should never 
have let you speak to him! 


cours: How not speak to him? It is a father’s duty 
to speak ! 


FELICE: Listen to me! This was her best chance, tu 


comprends? Her best chance 


pint: It was her only chance. 


MAMAN: Bibi! 


FELICE: How will you look at your daughter, ch? 
When she is an old maid, with not an ‘’usband? 


LOUIS, beaten. tries to wave her away) 
Lous: Is this an ’usband for her? 


FELICE: (Slapping his outstretched hand) An ’usband 


is an ’usband! 
Louris: Don’t do that! 


FELICE: So now we must pray that he will return. 
And if he returns, you will give your consent, tu 
comprends? You will apologize to Alfred and you 
will give your consent to the marriage, or you will 


go to work ! 
Louris: Work? 
FELICE: Work. 


Louts: Impossible. I am dying 


FELICE: For twenty years you have been dying. This 
She sweeps out Ah, 


ma pauvre petite! How shall we find Alfred? 


time let us hope you succeed 


MAMAN: (Grimly) Jacques, I'd like to speak to you 


inside 
PAPA: (Guiltily) Oui 
MAMAN: I'd like to speak to you now! 


PAPA: Je viens. She starts out 


MAMAN: Bibi, put away your skates and go take your 


nap She GOF 


PAPA Looking over at the beaten LOUIS Well. 


Louis 
Louis: This time—I have put my finger in my eye 
PAPA: Ah, no, it is not so bad 


Louis: Oui let us call a cat a cat. I have de 


stroyed the happiness of my daughter 


PAPA: Do not believe it. It takes more than one like 
vou to separate lovers, mon frére. If Alfred loves 
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Yvonne, he will return when he becomes sober. If he 
does not, it is well you frightened him away. Ah, my 
God, he was drunk! (He looks over at pipt) And 
you, my mouse? You are sad also? (Bist shrugs) For 
a reason? Or out of sympathy for your Uncle Louis? 
(No answer. PAPA stares at him, then goes to the 
kitchen. wisi sits, disconsolate, and looks over at 
UNCLE LOUIS, who stares at the floor, his dream 


shattered. 


pint: You wish some wine, Uncle Louis? (Louis 
shakes his head. The front door slams; DESMOND! 
enters gaily, swinging his cane 


DESMONDE: (As he hangs up his hat and cane) Ah, 
mes amis, spring has truly come today! The air is l’ke 
wine, the birds sing, the bees buzz... (He stops and 
looks at the two) In this house it is still winter? 
Louis! Bibi! Smile! Eh? (No response. MIGNONETT! 
enters from the dining room, carrying a blue suit of 
pApa’s and heads for the stairs) Ah! Here is one who 


! 


will smile for me! (MIGNONETTE stops and looks at 


him firmly. 


MIGNONETTE: I have waited long enough. You wi! 


answer a question, please. 


DESMONDE: You wish me to take you out tonight? 
I accept. 


MIGNONETTE: Answer the question, s'il vous plait. 
Since yesterday some things that belong to me are 
missing. You know of this? 


DESMOND! Smiling) Ah! You have discovered the 


loss. 
MIGNONETTE: Then you have them 
DESMONDE: Qui, I have them 


MIGNONETTE: (Restraining an impulse to sock him 
You will return them, please 


DESMONDE: Ah, no, I keep them, to look at, since 
they remind me of you! (She does sock him, and it’s 
really a heavy slap. She turns abruptly and heads for 
the stairs. DESMONDE recovers and hurries after her 

Name of a name! Is this the way to treat a man who 
makes a sentimental joke? Why are they of such 
great significance? They have holes in them! I will 
return them! Qui, I will even put them on you! 
(Whereupon she turns on her heel, not noticing the 
gesture he makes of putting on gloves, slaps him with 
the other hand, across the other cheek, and runs up- 
stairs. He stands there, flabbergasted, holding his 
face) Why should a woman come off the hinges 

Wondering sadly, he 
vanders to the liquor table, pours a drink, and the 


stands, glass in hand, forgetting to drink, as he trie 


because of a pair of gloves? 


; 


to figure out what has made MIGNONETTE so mad 
BIBI and LovIs have not moved. They merely raised 
their heads at the sound of the slaps, then went bach 
to gazing at the floor. And now the three are sadly, 
quietly, immobile, glassy-eyed, lost in thetr thoughts 
Finally, nist rises, goes up to the stair landing and 
stands quietly before the stained-glass window, look- 
ing oul through a pane of colored lass PAPA backs 
n from the dining room, calling back in to MAMAN 


" " / 
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PAPA: I will say what I can. Please! Calm yourself, 
my dove! (He turns to go to Louis, then suddenly 
becomes aware of DESMONDE and stops. He looks 
about the room at his two sad brothers and his sad 
son, then finally walks up to DESMONDE, stares, and 
gets no- reaction. He starts for LOUIS again, but then 
becomes strongly aware of Bist. He walks up onto the 
landing, stands behind wisi and puts his hands on the 
boy’s shoulders and waits. No reaction. Finally: 

In this way one enters another world, eh, Bibi? (Bret 
nods without looking around) I, too, when I was a 
boy, stood here and looked through the many-colored 
glass and thus escaped from the world. Now, I am too 
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tall. (Pause. He turns the boy around, and smile 


down at him) If you have broken your new hockey 
stick, I will fix it. (He waits until his son looks up 
Whatever you have broken, my son, I will fix it. 
Believe me. (And with that, pint breaks, and presses 
himself tightly against his father) Ah, Bibi, do not 
cry! Bibi, what is it? Do not cry! Maman! (pret is 
sobbing uncontrollably. para picks him up and car- 
ries him down to the sofa as MAMAN enters and rushes 


across 


MAMAN: What's happened? Bibi, what is it? (She 
takes him from papa, and he immediately buries his 
head against her) Are you hurt? 


BIBI: I will not go back to school ! | will never go 
back to school! 


PAPA: School ? 


MAMAN: Bibi, what happened? (Louis and _ DEs- 
MONDE have come alive 


pint: I didn’t do it! It’s not fair! 
PAPA: Do what? 


pint: Why do I have to tell lies to escape a beating? 
Why will no one believe the truth? 


MAMAN: Beating? What beating? 


pint: I did not do it! 


a0 


pAPA: What? Bibi, one cannot hear you speak 


through your mother, believe me! 


MAMAN: Bibi, please stop crying and tell us what 
happened. (Slowly the sobbing comes under control 
Come along, now. (She straightens the boy uf 
Where is your handkerchief? (He starts to take it 
out of his pocket. She takes it and works some minor 


repairs 


PAPA: Allons. What is this ola beating 


pipt: In school, one finds a drawing in pencil, a dirty 
picture A teacher finds it. They come to me 


MAMAN: Why to vou? 


nint: You will not blame Uncle Desmond 


MAMAN: Desmonde! (They all look at him 
pESMONDE: What kind of a picture, Bibi? 


BipI: It is from La Vie Parisienne, which I have 
taken to hool 


DESMONDE: (Pained Ah! (MAMAN starts te et 


] 


mad 








MAMAN: Desmonde! 


papa: (Appealing to her) No, we will not blame Des- 


monde. Allons, Bibi. 


tours: Wait! There are not dirty pictures in La Vir 
Parisienne They are, it is true, pictures of women 


with few clothes, but this is not dirty. Mais non! 


sini: If it were this, it would not be so bad. But this 
is only the beginning. 


papa: In what way? What happens? 


nist: It is in this way. I take La Vie Parisienne to 
school and trade it to a boy for baseball pictures This 
is all I know. The next period, in English class, the 
teacher finds a drawing on the floor. It is on com- 
position paper. It is copied in pencil from La Vi 
Parisienne. It is a picture of a girl standing like so. 
He illustrates with the traditional pose, feet apart, 
hands on hips, head back, laughing 


PAPA Looking at MAMAN’S erm, set face 


not dirty 


pipt: But in this picture, on the head, instead of the 
face of the girl in the magazine, there is drawn the 
face of Miss Short, the geometry teacher 


touts: This is indelicate, but it is still not dirty 


sist: But also, with the pencil, the rest of the clothes 
have been removed and many things have been 
added He starts to show where, but PAPA inter- 


/ 


i hastily. 

PAPA: Bibi, it is enough ! 

Louis: (Judiciously) This—is dirty 
BIBI: Oui 

pAPA: And they say you did it 


sist: Oui. I am taken to the principal’s offic 


DESMONDE: I am sorry, Susan. (MAMAN has draw? 
herse lf up, the sparks dart from he eves: she hold 
BIBI protectively. PAPA and LOUIS rush DESMONDE S$ 


é 


Louts: But how can such a thing 


PAPA At the same time) But this cannot 


MAMAN Be quiet The three men stand in a row, 
their heads lowered) Vve had enough, now, do you 
understand? All three of you ! Whe na thing like this 


can happen to him GRANDPA has entered, and she 


pots him) You! Come in here! This for you, too 


GRANDPA lines up u ith the other mer 


LOUIS In an aside) Bibi has had troublk 


RANDPA: I know 


MAMAN: I must be out of my mind to let you do the 
things you do with this child! He’s not a baby any 
nore! You can’t play with him as though he wer 

toy! It isn’t funny to give him a magazine like 
that! He goes to school! He’s out among people who 


lon’t understand! And what you have done to hin 


juy gillette 





Bibi: Why do I have to tell lies to escape a beating? Why 
will no one believe the truth? 


LEORA DANA, JOHNNY STEWART, CLAUDE DAUPHIN 


Bint: Mais non, Maman! They have done nothing! 
[t is not Uncle Desmonde’s fault. It is nobody’s fault. 
Only Sally O’Hare’s 


MAMAN: Sally O’Hare’s? 


PAPA: Sally? The little girl next door? 


BiBi: Please, Maman, believe it. It is only Sally. Per- 
sonne qui Sally 


MAMAN: What did Sally have to do with it? 


Bint: It is she who tells the teacher that I have 
brought the magazine to school. And then, in the 
principal’s office, they ask her if I drew the picture 
and she says yes, I drew it. It is a lie! I did not 
draw it! 


MAMAN But why would Sally tell a lie like that 
about you? 


BIBI: Je ne sais pas! Since yesterday, when she did 
not stay to eat the kidneys ' I do not under- 
stand! She kicks me, she trips me, she spills ink on 
my books 


MAMAN: Sally? 


BIBI: Oui! Why is this? Why does she do this? (The 


four adult men look at each other with raised evye- 


brows and then with small smiles of understanding. 
DESMONDE: Ah 
GRANDPA: Ah 


Louts: Oho' 


MAMAN fare it them, and then he, {00 must 
mile . but it a ad. trouble d ym hathetre mule : and 
he holds the bow ck 


MAMAN: Ah, my poor Bib 
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pint: But why? 


PAPA: It is, Bibi, that Sally wishes to be your girl. 


sist: (Horrified) My girl! (He pulls down a stock- 
ing to show his shin) Look! Black and blue! 


DESMONDE: (Nodding sagely) Oui, it is how Amer- 
ican women show affection; I have been in Detroit 


MAMAN: Bibi, why didn’t you tell the principal that 
you gave the magazine to another boy? 


pipt: I cannot do this. 
ALL THE MEN: No! 


MAMAN: But. 


nist: Besides, he would not believe me. When I say 
it is true that I bring the magazine to school, but it 
is not true I draw the picture, the principal just 
laughs. He looks at me, and says he has heard about 
me and my family. 


PAPA: What has he heard? 


BIBI: Rien. Nothing. That is all 
PAPA: Bibi, what did he say? 

pint: Nothing, Papa 

PAPA: Bibi: What did he say! I insist! 


pint: (Pause. Then, low) He says he has heard that 
I have an uncle who drinks all his life and anothet 
uncle who chases after all the women and that my 
father is a crazy musician, so no wonder I am like 
I am and draw dirty pictures. (PAPA closes his eyes 
in pain. 


MAMAN: (In a whisper) Ah, no 


Finally: 


A long silence. 


pApA: And then he beat you. 

DESMONDE: With what does he beat you? 
nist: A leather strap. 

PAPA: Where? 

pint: On the hand. 


PAPA: Let me see. (Bist shakes his head) Let me see 
Bist holds out his hand. They all look, and wince 
lhe hand is not mangled, but they can see that he 


has been beaten, and their reaction is natural 
MAMAN: Qh, Bibi! 


sist: The principal, Mr. Frye, says that I must come 
to him every day, and every day he will beat me until 
I tell the truth. But I have told the truth . . ! 
And again he is in tears) Grandpére says it is better 
to tell a lie, and escape the beating; that I should 
say I drew the picture, but They all turn on 
GRANDPA simultaneousl) 


GRANDPA: Let us be realistic 


PAPA: (Mad) Realistic! You grow old! The spiders 
make webs in your attic! (He grabs pint, whirls him 
around, looks at him searchinely) Bibi, it is the truth; 


you did not draw the picture 





pint: It is the truth. 


PAPA: This is the greatest realism, believe me! To 
hold to the truth! Listen to me, Bibi. The truth has 
many forms, tu comprends? People see it in many 
ways. This man’s truth is not your truth; it is no 
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matter if it does no harm. Let him be! Laissez-l 
faire! This is the way we must live, Bibi, with our 
own truth, no matter how foolish, letting each man 
go with his own foolish truth, doing no harm 
! 


Laissez-le faire! Laissez-le faire! Tu comprends? 


BIBI: Ou. 


PAPA: Ah, but now! When a man comes and savs, 
this truth, my truth, must be; I will beat you with 
a strap for the sake of my truth! This is wine from 
another bottle! Now we must fight! With every 
weapon, Bibi! Because this truth that comes from a 
leather strap is evil, tu comprends? This we must 
fight! So that you, and I, and@ Maman, and Louis, 
and Desmonde, and Grandpére, each can keep his 
own foolish truth and live his own foolish life. 


Bibi: Oui! 
PAPA: Mes fréres? 
DESMONDE: Bibi, your principal, he is still at school? 


piBi: | think so. When I stay late to clean the black 
boards, he is always ther 


DESMONDE: Bien! I have strong desire to clean the 
blackboards. With whatever I find 


pAPA: My brothers! there is a man named Frve who 
secks the truth. Shall we go to help him find it? 


DESMONDE and LOUIS Throwing their arms about 
his shoulders) Allons! (The men are now almost gay 
with the excitement of impending battl 


MAMAN: Jacques, you'll be careful! 


PAPA: Hurrying to he Yr. ve assuringl Do not bother 
your heart. my dove. We will not murder him 


MAMAN: I wasn’t thinking of him 


LOUIS: ( om ple tely rejuvenated) Ah, now you will 
see, Bibi, what it is to be a Bonnard! Smile, Bibi! 
Laugh, Bibi! It is for the honor of the family! (And 
BIBI 7s smiling, wide-eyed 


PAPA To him, seriously) You see what it is, Bibi 
When one is hurt, all are hurt. This is for all time 
You understand. 


BIBI: Qu. 
DESMONDE: Allons! 


PAPA: Raisin: his cle? hed fist 1? the air By 


’audace... ! 


DESMONDE: (Alongside him, « 


encore de l’audace 


le rlé hed fist i? the ai? 


LOUIS: Falling in line, clenched fist in the at 
et toujours de l’audace! (The three men tur? 
and dash out of the room, Lovis grabbing a bottl 


i'ivle :?? passing 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 





ACT THREE 
SCENE ONE 


SCENI The Prine ipal’s office. 
TIME A few minutes later. 


\T RISE: MR. FRYE, the principal, is seated at his desk, 
looking through La Vie Parisienne. There is a rap- 
pir n the door. He drops the magazine in his lap, 
und composes himself. Pause. The door opens. papa 


paAPA: Bon jour. (DESMONDE steps in. 
DESMONDE: Bon jour. (LOUIS steps in 

Lous: Bon jour He carries the bottle‘of wine 
Louis closes the door 


MR. FRYE: Yes? 


papA: M. Frye, I am Jacques Bonnard, a lover of 
truth, also a father | have a son called Bibi You 
recall Bibi 


MR. FRYE: Bibi? 
LOUIS With the French pronunciation Robert 
Robert ? 


MR. FRYI Aping him vacantly 


DESMONDI Snapping it out nasally, in English 
Robert ! Robert ! 


Looking at pAPA calmly) Oh. Yes. Robert 
And you are the father 


MR. FRY! 


Jonnard 


paAPA: The crazy musician 


MR. FRYE: Yes. Robert Bonnard. The boy who drew 


that dirty picture 
LOUIS No! 


MR. FRYI Easily) A most unfortunate incident 
And I know why you are here, gentlemen. It hap- 
ens all the time. I suppose the boy came home and 
said he’d been undeservedly punished ; that he had 
nothing to do with it; that some other boy did it 
Oh, yes, they always say that, and then the parents 
all me on the phone, or come in to see me. It makes 
a great deal of trouble for me, I assure you. I’m 
afraid, gentlemen, vou’re wasting your time. The boy 
was punished for something he did 


sPA: You believe this 


MR. FRYE: It is not a matter of belief ; it is true. Now 

if you will excuse me, I was just on the point of 
hom 

PAPA: We would like vou to stay a while and talk 

MR. FRYE: What about? 


LOUIS Crash ng the wine bottle down on the dest 
The ti ith ! 


MR. FRYE: Don’t you try to intimidate me 
DESMONDI Sticking his face right into MR. FRYE'S 


Nobody intimidates. Personne! (mR. FRYE doesn’ 


n't move. He eyes DESMONDE calml 


MR. FRYE: (Whatever else he may be, he ts not a 
physical coward) When you speak to me, kindly 
speak English. 


PAPA: You do not speak French? 
MR. FRYE: I do not care to speak French. 


Eh, bien, 
then we will seek the truth in English. The truth 
seems more naked in English, but it is not, therefore, 


PAPA: (Easily, holding on to his temper 


more easily embraced. 


touts: I am the uncle who drinks. 


MR. FRYE: That is what I thought. 


Lours: We will drink some wine 


MR. FRYE: Thank you, no 


PAPA: Ah, but this is a notable source of the truth, 
Monsieur. You are the scholar, you know this: in 
vino veritas. 


Louis: You have no glasses? What kind of a school 
is this? 


DESMONDE: We will drink from the bottle, and thus 
arrive at the truth at its source. Come, Monsieur. 


MR. FRYE Coldly) I will not drink with you, and 
[ will ask you to leave. If there had been any doubt 
in my mind as to whether or not your son drew that 
lewd picture, it would be completely gone after this 
exhibition. I have heard of you and I understand 
now why the picture was unbelievably obscene. (PAPA 
shoots out a hand and restrains DESMONDE, but can- 
not reach Lovuts, and has to speak quickly and 
shar ply 


PAPA: Louis! (A moment. Louis obeys and relaxes. 


Louis: I cannot understand a school without glasses 
Perhaps there are paper cups. (He begins to look 


arou nd 


PAPA: M. Frye, it is true that my son brought to 
school this magazine, La Vie Parisienne. Perhaps it 
was a mistake. Perhaps there are minds here that are 
not so well adjusted as my son’s. In our family, you 
understand, these magazines are for humor, not for 
excitement. There is a difference 


MR. FRYE: Is there? 


PAPA: Qui. Yes. There is. But believe me, it was an 
innocent mistake. It is not to be exaggerated. My 
son is not the kind that draws dirty pictures. That is 
A small 


a different kind of mind, vous comprenez? 


investigation will show it 
MR. FRYE: Yes? 
PAPA: I wish to see the pi ture, please 


MR. FRYE: What? 


paAPA: That you claim my son drew. The picture that 


is unbelievably obscene 
MR. FRYE: There is no reason for you to see it 
DESMONDEI The picture please 


OUIS S’il vous plait 
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MR. FRYE: I| destroyed it. (And now PAPa’s eyes 
blaze. 


papa: You destroyed it! You did not-—-You de- 
stroyed it? 


MR. FRYE: There is no doubt the boy drew it! I can- 
not have such filthy things lying about the school to 
contaminate the minds of other children. It was my 
duty to destroy it! My duty, and my right! 


papa: My son did not draw that picture! 
MR. FRYE: I say he did! 


tours: Aha! What have we here! (He holds up the 
strap, which he has just found 


MR. FRYE: Put that down! 


DESMONDE: (7 aking it from Louis) It is with this 
he evokes the truth. So you destroyed the picture. 


MR. FRYE: Don’t you try to bully me, sir. 


PAPA: Desmonde! (He holds out his hand; pbes- 
MONDE gives him the strap) I am sure there are no 
bullies in this room, Monsieur. And this has never 
evoked the truth. My son did not draw that picture! 
Pause. MR. FRYE smiles coldly. 


MR. FRYE: (With quiet venom) Now let me tell you 
something, sir. Your son drew that picture because | 
say he drew it. And I will be believed against him, 
against you, against the entire French population of 
Ottawa. And if you object to the fact that I used 
that strap on your son, I will say to you that I will 
not tolerate a-lewd attitude in my school, that I will 
maintain discipline by the continued use of that 
strap, that the Board of Education condones it and 
the law allows it. I am the principal of this school 
and I am the final judge here of what is the truth 
and what is not the truth. And if any one of you so 
much as lays a finger on me, I will have the three 
of you clapped into jail! (This time, DESMONDE reall) 
starts to swing, but again papa restrains him. Pause 
The three brothers stand there defeated and the prin- 
cipal knows tt. He rises to deliver the coup de grace 

Now get out. And take your wine with you. (But when 
he rose, the copy of La Vie Parisienne fell from his 
lap to the floor. DESMONDE gets it 


DESMONDE: (Holding it up for the others to see 
Aha! Oho! La Vie Parisienne! 


PAPA: This is truly the scholar! 
MR. FRYE: That belongs to your son 
PAPA: Then how do you have it? 


Louis: Are you a thief? The Board of Education will 
not like this 


MR. FRYE: (Uncertain for the first time) Will vou 
get out? Take it, and get out! 


DESMONDE: (Showing him the opened magazine) | 
like this one, don’t you? 


MR. FRYE: I haven’t looked at it 


DESMOND! Smiling affably) No? | am the unck 
who chases girls. (And by now, para has taken the 
uc, and found the dea 
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PAPA: Desmonde. Look at this man. You have seen 
him before? In this—of obtaining the garters. 


DESMONDE: Eh? (And then he catches) Ah, oui! 
He stares at MR. FRYE closely) Your face is familiar. 
I have seen you before. 


MR. FRYE: What? 

paPA: At the Casino Burlesque, no? 
DESMONDE: Mais oul 

MR. FRYE: The Burlesque! Certainly not! 
DESMONDE: No? Louis, regard this face 
tours: Huh? 


MR. FRYE: What are you getting at? (He's getting 
shaky 


PAPA: You will see | 


DESMONDE: Recall to yourself, Louis, the one who 


TE at oe cecil 


sits in the middle of the front row at the Burlesque 
and pays no attention to any part of the show except 


art ‘ 
the taking off of the clothes : 
PAPA: This is the man! 

MR. FRYE: Don’t be ridiculous! 

Louts: (Finally grasping it) Ah, oui, oui! It is the 

face. You should watch the comedians, too, Mon- 

sieur ; they are very funny 

MR. FRYE: What are you saying? I’ve never been 
there ! 

LOUIS: And it 1s the voice, too. ‘I his is the one who 

cries the loudest: ““Take it off! Take it off!” 

MR. FRYE: You are mistaken! How can you say that? 
PAPA: (Grimly) We can say it 

MR. FRYE: (Not so much frightened as seriously con- 
cerned) But people might believe you! And I’m th 
principal of a school! i 


PAPA: We can say it. (He advances across the room 
slowly, the strap dangling eastly from his hand. As 
he comes around the back of the desk, the PRINCIPAI 
circles down to stand before it, in the center of the 


office And people will believe us. 


DESMONDE: You are not the only one with a dirty 
mind, mon ami 


Louts: You will be the scandal of the neighborhood 


MR. FRYE: (Fiercely) If vou dare ! 
PAPA Strongly, topping him) We could dare! To 


sav this about you, after what vou have said about 
mv son? We could do it! 


touts: Do you know Madame Charbon, who keeps 
the grocery on Rideau Street? She is better than a 


newspaper, that one 


PAPA: We will not do it. vou understand. It is too 
easy. All the evil things are too easy 


DESMONDE: But we could! I, myself, have a friend 
who is the doorman at the Casino Burlesque. If I 





should ask him to recall your face, he would recall 


it clearly. 
touts: Such a memory he has! 


PAPA Leaning across the desk) But we will not do 
it! No! Because in this way we can destroy your life ! 


It 1s too easy 
mR. FRYE: I'll deny everything you say! 


papa: But I could make you admit it! With this 
strap, that you have used on my son! (He strikes 
the strap across the desk with a mighty whack; the 
PRINCIPAL starts) I could come here every day, with 


this strap, or find you anywhere else, and beat you—! 


The strap again and beat you—! (The strap 
again)—and beat you! (The strap again)—auntil 


you say, yes! I have been to the Burlesque ! 


MR. FRYE: (Strongly) But it’s not the truth! 


papa: (His eyes blazing) Ah! Now! Here we have 
it! The truth! Where does it lie? Shall we seek it 
together, you and I? The truth? (He flings the strap 
into the waste basket) Louis! There are paper cups 
in the hall! 


cours: Bien! (He starts for the hall. papa sits down 
at the desk, and folds his hands. 


paAPA: And now, the class will come to order. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


SCENE TWO 


SCENE: The living room again. 
riME: Later that afternoon. 


AT RISE: BIBI ts discovered watching the door im- 
patiently. We can hear the men’s voices fading in, 
singing the last lines of “La Marseillaise,” 
they come marching in, happily triumphant. PAPA 
and DESMONDE pick up the boy and set him on th 
center table. LouIs goes to pour the wine 


and now 


PAPA: Bibi, truth has won a great victory today! 


pint: My principal now understands that I did not 
draw the picture? 


DESMONDE: Understands! He insists that you did not 
draw the pi ture 


LOUIS Who has poured three classes yy, wine, passes 
them out to the men) Ah, I have lost twenty years 
today. Let us drink to the Bonnard family, from 
Charlemagne to Bibi! (They drink. pret looks down 


at them, smiling. 
BIBI: Mon pére, mes oncles, you are very great men 
| : 


PAPA: Ah, and don’t we know it! (He lifts the boy 


Lours: Desmonde? This principal: did we ever see 
him at the Burlesque 


DESMONDE: Who knows? When I am at the Bu 
lesque, I do not look at the customers 


Louts: Eh bien, | go now. 


PAPA: You are going out again? Twice in one day? 
It is a record. 


Louts: Ah, but this is a day, my brother. This is a 
day when the blood moves in the veins. I go on a 
mission of the greatest significance. I go to make 
happy the heart of my daughter. 


PAPA: You go to find Alfred? 


Louis: Oui, my beloved son-in-law. Suddenly my 


heart is filled with love for the stabilized Alfred. 
He goes 


Bist: Ah! Name of a green sheep! Now I too shall 
go out and fight for the truth! 


PAPA: Eh? 


Bint: You have given me courage, Papa. I go next 
door to see Sally O’Hare and believe me, this time 
it is | who will make the sparks fly! 


DESMONDE: Good boy ! 


Bist: Qui! I will teach her how to live! I will shake 
up her fleas! (And he marches out through the din- 


ing room 


DESMONDE: (Laughing) He grows up, our Bibi. (He 


sees MAMAN entering from the dining room, looking 
back after srs1) Ah, Suzanne! It is done! (She hur- 
ries tO PAPA 


MAMAN: Jacques, are you all right? 


PAPA: Everything is all right. There will be no more 
trouble. 


MAMAN: And he won't do anything more to Bibi. 
PAPA: Of this you can be sure. 

DESMONDE: (Chuckling) Yes. Where is Mignonette ? 
MAMAN: (Turning on him, grimly) Packing. 

PAPA: Packing? 

MAMAN: Yes. She is leaving 


DESMONDE: Why? 


MAMAN: Why? After what you’ve done? (With 
anger and frustration) Desmonde, I never really 
thought you took them. And now I’m so ashamed! 
This girl is different! You could see that she is dif- 
ferent! (She turns to papa) You'll have to speak to 


him. He’s admitted that he has them. 
PAPA: (Worried) Desmonde, you have them? 


DESMONDE: Mignonette told you? Yes, I have them. 
But this is nothing to slap a man for; this is no rea- 


son to pack up and go. I thought she had a sense of 
humor ! 


MAMAN: (Horrified) A sense of humor! 


PAPA: (Holding his head) Mon Dieu! Desmonde! 


) 


How did you get them 
DESMONDE: She forgot then 


MAMAN: Forgot them? How could she forget them? 
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DESMONDE: How? She was wearing them, she took 
them off, she forgot them! Right here! 


papa: Here? The living room? She took off her 
nightgown in the living room? 


DESMONDE: Oui! We came in and—nightgown? 
How, nightgown ? 


PAPA: This that we speak of! The nightgowns of 
Mignonette that you have taken and 


DESMONDE: (Overlapping him) What nightgowns? 
I speak of gloves! 


PAPA: —hidden away so that you might . . . Gloves? 
DESMONDE: Gloves! (Demonstrating) Gloves! 


MAMAN: Desmonde! What have you done with 


Mignoncette’s nightgowns: 


DESMONDE: What nightgowns? I know nothing of 
nightgowns! Name of a name, who is crazy here? 


paPA: Not me. I say no more. I am through. (He 


, 
goes to geta drink 


DESMONDE: This is like coming into the cinema in 
the middle of the picture! Why do I not have a 
synopsis? 


MAMAN: Desperatel) Desmonde, we've always 
laughed at the things you've done, but this... ! 
I don’t think I'll ever forgive you for this. You broke 
that girl’s heart with those pictures of the house up 
the Gatineau and then on top of it, to do this nasty, 
childish thing ' She’s a nice girl! I don’t want 
her to go, she’s all alone! Oh, I could beat you. | 
could really beat you 


DESMONDE: Just as de Spe rately For what? 
MAMAN: What have vou done with the nightgowns? 


DESMONDE: Suzanne! I have taken no nightgowns! 
Believe me, I do not eat this kind of bread! Some- 
body has to believe me! (And he runs out into the 
hall towards MIGNONETTE’S room) Mignonette ! ! 


PAPA: Susan, I do not believe my brother did this. 


MAMAN: Of course he did it! (She starts for the 
stairs. 


PAPA: Where are you going? 


MAMAN: Upstairs to look through the laundry again. 
She goes up. papa takes a large swallow of his drink, 
puts the glass down and starts after MAMAN. He trips 
over BB's roller skates 


pAPA: Name of a cow! (He picks up the skates and 
strides to the window seat, pulls open the lid, and 
throws the skates in. He stands looking at the clutter 
in there, shakes his head with a half smile and says 
to himself, “What junk!” and starts messing around 
with some of the things, then decides it’s no use, 
closes the lid and walks away. He gets halfway across 
the room before he slowly begins to realize that he 
saw something in that window seat that shouldn't be 
there: the nightgowns. He stops short, his jaw drops, 
his eyes pop, then he turns and li aps for the windox 


> 
Pat By 


seat. He bangs open the lid, and starts pulling out 
nightgowns in a fury of amazement, at the same time 
calling:) Maman! Maman! Maman! (He bangs 
down the lid and with the nightgowns bundled in a 
ball against his stomach, he rushes for the dining 
room and is almost there before he remembers that 
MAMAN is upstairs. He turns and heads for the stairs, 
begins to lose a nightgown, has to renegotiate 

Maman! Maman! (He runs upstairs. A moment, 


then he comes rushing down again, with MAMAN 
right behind. 


MAMAN: Where is he? 


papa: He went next door, to see Sally! (Still holding 
the nightgowns, he takes her hand and they run for 
the door) The back way! It is quicker the back way! 
(And he pulls her around and they run out through 
the dining room. Pause. Sound of arguing and 
MIGNONETTE and DESMONDE enter from the hall. She 
is carrying her suitcase and is dressed to go out. 


DESMONDE: Why won't you listen to me? Is this so 
much to ask? That you listen for five minutes? There 
is death in my soul! 


MIGNONETTE: (Putting down her suitcase) 1 have 
listened and I have heard nothing. 


DESMONDE: You have heard that I did not steal the 
nightgowns! Is this nothing? 


MIGNONETTE: If you did not steal them, who did? 


DESMONDE: The King of Rumania! How do I know? 
I am an innocent man! (BiB enters from the front 
hall and when he realizes what 1s going on, stops and 


listens. 


MIGNONETTE: Do not change your story, mon ami. 
Here, only this afternoon, I asked you if you had 
them and you said yes. You laughed, I slapped your 
face ! 


DESMONDE: I spoke of gloves! 


MIGNONETTE: Gloves! He steals nightgowns, also 


gloves 


DESMONDE: Pas de nightgowns! Why will you not 
believe the truth? I tell the truth! Believe it! Bibi, 
what can a man do? 


MIGNONETTE: (Getting mad as she goes along) Fah! 
Let us speak of another time. Yesterday, you will re- 
call, also here, we discussed many things, you and I 
. houses up the Gatineau, apple trees with blossoms 
. and a man who steals garters. And you said this, 
mon ami, I give the words to your whiskers: “From 
you I will steal something of greater significance !”’ 


DESMONDE: I meant your heart! Not your night- 
gowns! I love you! (A look of amazement comes 
over his face, and hers, too) What do I say .. .? 
Bibi, did you hear? I Jove her! 


BIBI: You, too? 


DESMONDE: Eh? (He turns to MIGNONETTE) Do you 
believe this? But she, tremulous, can only shake 
her head, wanting to believe, but afraid to) She be- 
lieves nothing, this one! It splits the heart! 


= 
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pint: Uncle Desmonde—is it true? You love Mignon- 
ette He comes and stands before the two of them.) 


DESMONDE: Like fireworks, Bibi! If she will only 


believe 


BIBI Tentatively; troubled) Ah, oui then here 
we have a question of truth and love both, n’est-ce 


pas 


DESMONDE: Eh? 


pint: (Looking down, thinking it out) And when the 
two are together, truth and love, it is very strong, 
n’est-ce pas? It is—of the greatest significance 
Looks up at MIGNONETTE) I believe Uncle Des- 
monde loves you. 


MIGNONETTE: 


Tenderly) Ah? 


pint: But you are not pleased, because the night- 
gowns have disappeared. (She nods) You are mad. 
She nods) Very mad. (She nods) Oui. (He makes 
his decision) Even so I, too, am a Bonnard. When 
one 1s hurt, all are hurt. (Still he finds it hard to say 


I-stole the nightgowns. 


MIGNONETTE After a pause, smiles with disbelief 
Ah, Bibi! 


DESMONDE: (Who couldn't quite grasp the idea at 
first, now laughs) Oho, Bibi! (They both drop down 
to him) Bibi, it is not necessary to lie for your Uncle 
Desmonde! No! I will escape from this situation 


somehow! (And since he and MIGNONETTE are smil- 


ing across him at each other, it seems as though he 
has eS¢ ape d 


gipt: But I took them! Vraiment! 


MIGNONETTI Suddenly concerned) Bibi 


pint: | swear it! Believe me! 

MIGNONETTE: Bibi! 

DESMONDE: Bibi! 

MIGNONETTE: Bibi, you took my nightgowns ? 
BIBI: Ou 


MIGNONETTE: But why 


DESMONDE: ( Hastily) One does not need to say why! 
He walks in his slee,! Bibi, you have put them away? 


BIBI: In the window seat. 


DESMONDE: Maman and Papa must not know of 
this, tu comprends? It is of the greatest importance! 
We will ke ep it a secret! 


MIGNONETTE: How? 


DESMONDE: Bibi will give them back: vou will say 
you found them. Come, Bibi. (They head for the 


{ indou seat 
MIGNONETTE: Where did I find them, please? 


DESMONDE: What does it matter? They were mixed 
up with my socks! Bibi, let us get them out of the 
window s« at quit kly. 


BIBI: (Opening the lid) Oui, they are right here. 
He is rummaging around, can’t find them, and nox 
he freezes, with a look of horror on his face. 


DESMONDE: What is the matter? 
Bint: There is a thief in this house! 


DESMONDE: Let me look (He is about to dig into 
the window seat, when a look of fright on Brpr’s face 
makes him turn. PAPA and MAMAN are standing in 
the dining-room doorway, papa still holding the 
nightgowns) Ah! We are unbuttoned! (papa ad- 
vances into the room, hands MIGNONETTE the night- 


sowns and comes down further. 


PAPA: Come here. please. BIBI approaches part wa) 
and stops. 


DESMONDE: (Rushes to wists side) Let me tell you 
something, Bibi. I myself, when I was nine-and-a- 
half, only nine-and-a-half, mind you!—your father 
will recall, there was a maid in the house—and I 


PAPA: Desmonde! Without another word, DES- 
MONDE goes to MIGNONETTE, picks up her suitcase, 


puts his arm around her. 


DESMONDE: Come, my hummingbird, let us unpack. 


They start for her room. In French:) Courage, 
Bibi ! 


MAMAN: (Apprehensively) Jacques do you wish me 
to... .? (He shakes his head) Vl be in the kitchen. 
She goes, and he looks after her as though he had 
lost his last friend. He turns and looks at sist. Pause. 


BIBL: (Anything to break the silence) Sally—-was not 
home 
PAPA: Bibi... Bibi this has been a bad day for 


you, Bibi. Let us sit down. (They sit together on the 
sofa. Pause. PAPA, staring straight ahead, uncon- 
scious pulls a cigar out of his pocket and starts to offer 
it to the boy, then realizes and hastily puts it back. 
Another pause) There is no need to ask why you 
took the nightgowns 


BIBI: No 


PAPA: The reason is obvious. You took them because 
His face goes blank) Why did you take them? 


BIBI: I wished to see . I wished to see ... Ah, 
Papa! One kiss can change a man’s life, n’est-ce pas? 


PAPA: Mais oul 


Bist: (Dreamily, stretching out, remembering) Yes- 
terday in the movies with Mignonette, holding hands, 
so nice and warm, watching Rudolph Valentino 
chase Vilma Banky, I look up at Mignonette and | 
think: “She is so pretty in the face—how is the rest?” 


PAPA: You are curious 
BIBI: Oui. Curious 
PAPA: Nothing mort 


BIBI: There is something more. But I do not know 
what it is 


pAPA: (Nodding) Eh bien, it is this something more 


of whit h we will speak 
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rnipt: You know what it is? And this, also, is different from the way I love 


; Maman. And then—Mignonette ! 
papa: I know. But first, the nightgowns; I still see 


no reason. PAPA: (He’s almost talking to himself now) Qui. 
And this love we speak of now, Bibi, when it is real, 
when it is true, it is the greatest love of all. I know: 
we have it here in this house, Maman and I. It is 
the best, it is the most natural—the true love for the 
one of your life, the only one. In this way the world 


gist: If a woman has no nightgown, then, when she 
walks from the bedroom to the bathroom He stops, 
and the two stare at each other I am as stupid 
as an owl. 


PAPA: I agree. Bibi, we have a saying in French “Le comes down to a house and a room and a bed, and 
coeur a ses raisons, que la raison ne connait point.” all the world is in that bed, if there there are two 
: Tu comprends? people in love. This is something you will not know 
af for many years, Bibi. It is possible never to know it. 
Ht sist: (7 ranslating it slowly) ““Vhe heart has its rea- I hope you will. If you are as lucky as I am, you will 
Hi sons—which reason knows nothing of.” No, I do 
i not understand. pint: I will look for someone like Maman. 
a) 
it PAPA: It means that when a man is in love, he is as pAPA: No, look for your heart’s need——and she will 
i stupid as an owl. come. Eh, bien! I have said everything and nothing. 
1) And still you do not know what I wish to say. 


sist: Oh, oui. 


sist: (Hesitantly) I think so 
PAPA: It means also that one can trust the heart—it 
the heart is pure. Bibi, this desire you have is not evil, pAPA: Perhaps when you are older, and we speak of 
en soi-méme. It is a desire not only to see, it is some- this again, I will find better words. . . 
thing more—-which you do not yet know—but since 


 s . . BIBI: Is it what Grandpa has said? That one mi 
it is natural, it cannot be evil. It becomes evil only s it what Grand| is said? That on a 


ings. Spar ave > knowledge use _ mi : > hear 
when the reason is evil. This is why the world is have the knowledge to use the mind and the heart 


mixed up and the glands together correctly? 


PAPA: (Positively) Ah, oui! C’est ca! This is it! He 


Bist: I, too, am mixed up. 
is no fool, your grandfather 


papa: And I. Let us try to unmix ourselves. We speak 


; + BIB Wi y ‘emembe 
now of love. Bibi. ini: I will try to remember 


PAPA: (With a sigh of accomplishment, he rises, and 


BiBI: (Remembering) Love. It is almost impossible : : 
BIBI rises with him) You will drink a little wine? 


to know PAPA looks at him, startled. 


: nist: (Nodding) Merci bien. (They move towards 


PAPA: That is correct. But when one knows it 
the table. 


Ah, then! And where there is love, my son, there is 


also desire. They go together; love must have the pAPA: Bibi, you will do me a favor. There is, in my 
desire ; I do not believe there can be love without it closet, back on the right, a dark-blue suit for which 
But! It is possible to have the desire without love and I have become too fat. You will put it on, please, 
this is where the world falls into evil. For example ! just to show me how it looks? I am curious, you 
You do not understand why the principal of your understand, nothing more. (He has poured two small 
school beat you slasses of wine and turns now to hand one to BIBI. 

ai oN The boy smiles happily and nods enthusiastically 

i ne a0 Good. (They raise their glasses. PAPA cocks an eye- 
PAPA: It is because he has been brought up to believe brow and waits. Bist catches or 


that the desire.is wrong. And since he himself has the we 
desire, he is even more mixed than we are. He has pint: To Maman? 
been brought up in a world where the desire has PAPA: To love? (They drink. sist hands his glass 
been used so badly, so badly, believe me, that now 
it, itself, is thought to be bad. And this is wrong. It 
is wrong, Bibi. And the reason for this condition? Bip: I will go up now. (He hesitates, then puts out 
It is because so many people are without love his hand. papa, almost as hesitant, takes it and they 


shake hands) A bientot, mon vieux. 


hack fo PAPA, who puts them down. 


nist: Many people? 

PAPA: A bientot, mon vieux. (BIBI turns and crosses 

PAPA: Many. (Long pause the room and goes upstairs. Almost at the same time, 
. ; MAMAN slips out of the dining room, comes up to 

pint: Uncle Louis. (para glances at him and nods er 

PAPA’s side and takes his hand) You listened. 


PAPA: You love your Uncle Louis 


nd tia raarnilnoeanwncne orange ya Witet ally pninares? empties 
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MAMAN: To every word. (She reaches up to kiss 
sist: I love him strongly him; he turns his head down to hers and they kiss 
gently 


PAPA: It is good. He has a great need of love. With- 
out love, one is defeated Lous: (Who has appeared in the center archway, 
propping up ALFRED) A little help here, please 


BIBI: But this love is different. The love I have for 
Uncle Louis is different from the love I have for you MAMAN: Who is this? 
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tours: Alfred. Ah! We are here, mon ami! Come, 
let us rest. (PAPA Aurries to them and helps guide 
ALFRED down into the room. The boy is not really in 
bad shape; he’s just a bit wobbly, and quite happy.) 


ALFRED: Merci... merci. . . vous étes trés gentil. 


papa: Where did you find him? 


touts: In the bushes. Imagine it! I have been all 
the way down to Rideau Street and around the 
block, and he is in our own bushes. (Heartily, to 


\LFRED) Courage, mon vieux! 


ALFRED: Some water, please. I have a great thirst. 


MAMAN: Water? I'll get some. (She starts for the 
kitchen 
sLFRED: Ah, no! There is a special water here that 


pleases me. (And he heads for the cooler, as MAMAN 
stops and stares. 


pAPA: It cannot make much difference now. (To 
tours) You are friends? 


touts: (Nodding) We have settled the problem. The 
sons will go to the University, the daughters will go 
to work. (And at this moment, as ALFRED is pouring 
a drink from the cooler, FELICE enters, and is trans- 


¢ ] 
nixed. 


rétice: Alfred! Mon Dieu! Not Alfred, too! 

touts: Do not shout at my son-in-law! (DESMONDE 
nters 

FELiceE: (Trying to get at the cooler) What have you 


done to Alfred? 


ALFRED: Quiet! You have the tongue of a serpent! 


rétice: Ah! (Then she collects herself, and speaks 
vith menacing quiet) Come. We go home now. Do 


you hear? Both of you! Come! 


Louis: (To the assemblage) I go home now. I have 


a son-in-law who will defend me. Au’voir. 


ALFRED: (Picking up the water cooler) Allons! 


Louis: (His arm around ALFRED as they go) Ah, 


Alfred, we will be as happy as two pigeons! You are 
the top of the basket! (MIGNONETTE enters, to watch 


them 0 


FELICE: (Following them out) Name of a pig! 


PAPA: Well? 


DESMONDE: (70 MIGNONETTE) You see what happens 


when you marry a Bonnard? 

MIGNONETTE: Still I will try it. 

DESMONDE: Nothing will stop her from marrying me. 
She is like a cat on hot bricks. 


PAPA: (Grinning like an ape) Oho! 


MAMAN: Ah. I am glad! (And she kisses MIGNON- 
ETTE on the cheek 


DESMONDE: (He thinks of something) Ah! I have 


a present for Bibi! (He dashes up the stairs, just as 
BIBI comes down in his blue sutt ) Bibi, do not go 
away! I have something for you! (He goes up. BIBI 
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pauses on the landing, then comes into the room. 
The suit is too big for him, but not too much so and 
the effect of the long pants is amazing. He looks a 
little like a scarecrow, but quite a bit like a small 
edition of our dashing UNCLE DESMONDE. ) 


MAMAN: (Startled) Oh! 
PAPA: Mon Dieu! 


MIGNONETTE: Ah, Bibi! You are bee-oo-tee-ful! 
BIBI can only laugh self-consciously.) 


PAPA: Viens! Let us see! (Bist parades a little, then 
holds up his arms. Look, no hands.) 


Bist: The sleeves .. . 


PAPA: They can be fixed. (MAMAN nods. She is still 
overcome. 


Bist: I think the pants are all right. (He starts walk- 
ing again, and trips.) 


MAMAN: I will fix the pants, too. (DESMONDE comes 
clattering down, holding a board about two feet by 
three feet, covered with black velvet, edged by a pic- 
ture frame. On the black velvet, hanging in neat rows 
on nails, are some of the most ornate women’s garters 
you ever saw in your life. And under each garter is 
a small hand-written card giving its case history.) 


DESMONDE: Bibi, now that I am to be married, I give 
my collection to you! 


BiBi: (Starting for it) Merci bien, Uncle Desmonde! 


MAMAN: (Advancing on them) Oh, no! 


MIGNONETTE: (Even more angry, gets there first, and 
grabs the board) You are crazy enough to be tied! 


DESMONDE: Take care! We are not yet married! 
Bibi would like to have them to hang in his room! 
He has admired them for years ! 


BIBI: It is true. 
MAMAN: Jacques ! 


pAPA: (Hastily) Attendez! Bibi, let me explain. (He 
takes the board from MIGNONETTTE) If you wish to 
be a man who collects garters, do not do it second- 


hand. 


MAMAN: (Outraged) Jacques! (He smiles guiltily at 
her, pats prpt on the head, and puts the board out 
of sight 


DESMONDE: Ah, but, Bibi, I must give you something. 
This is our great day. I have obtained a bride, you 
have obtained long pants. Ah, here! (He opens his 


coat, and unpins one of the medals) You will like 
this, eh? 


Bist: Uncle Desmonde! A medal! 


DESMONDE: And a good one! I have taken this per- 
sonally from Le Général! (He pins it on sret’s lapel) 
Voila! 


Bist: Merci mille fois! 


DESMONDE GRANDPA, unnoticed, has 


come down the stairs in his “faire tamour” costume: 


Pas de quoi 
blue coat, white pants, straw hat and cane. Just as 
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he reaches the center archway, MAMAN catches sight 
of him.) 


MAMAN: Grandpa! 

GRANDPA: Bon soir. I am late. 

MAMAN: Where are you going? 

GRANDPA: Out. (He sees Bist) Bibi! C’est beau! 
MAMAN: You should be in bed! 


GRANDPA: (Gently) It is only a matter of time. (And 
tipping his hat, he goes.) 


PAPA: (Suddenly, staring after him) No! Now this 
must stop! Papa! 


MAMAN: Jacques! (He stops. She smiles) Laissez-le 
faire. He will live as long as he loves. (We hear 
SALLY'S voice in the hall, and she comes backing in.) 


SALLY: (Off, to GRANPA) Thank you very much. 


pDESMONDE: Ah! It is Sally O’Hare, the fighting 
American. Ah! Look at this! (SALLY turns to as- 
semblage self-consciously. The braces are gone from 
her teeth; her hair is curled) 


saLLy: Hello. My mother said Robert wanted to see 
me about something, but I was downtown at the 
dentist’s and . . . (Almost swooning) Oh! Robert! 
You’ve got long pants! 


pipt: (Insouctant) Oui. 


DESMONDE: He is beautiful, no? He will fill your 
heart with—(MIGNONETTE digs her elbow into his 
stomach, doubling him over. 


MIGNONETTE: Desmonde! (She smiles warmly at 
saLLy) Your hair looks nice, Sally. 


saLLy: Thank you. (MIGNONETTE starts for the din- 
ing room.) 


MIGNONETTE: Come, Desmonde, we will set the table 
for dinner. 


DESMONDE: (Astounded) We? 


MIGNONETTE: Yes. You must help me, now. Come! 
(And she sweeps into the dining room. DESMONDE 
looks at PAPA in amazement.) 


DESMONDE: This is how it will be? (Papa shrugs 
helplessly) I am shipwrecked in port. (DESMONDE 
pulls himself up smartly and heads into the dining 
room with a menacing gesture. 


MAMAN: You look very sweet, Sally. 


SALLY: Thank you. (She can’t keep her hands away 
from her hair, and every time she looks at someone, 
she shows her unencumbered teeth in the widest pos- 
sible grin. The effect is of looking a gift horse in the 
mouth. ) 


MAMAN: And your braces are gone! 


SALLY: (Talking with her mouth wide open) Yes, 
they are. 


MAMAN: Make yourself at home, dear. (She starts 
for the dining room, with an obvious look at papa) 
I have to go to the kitchen to attend to dinner. 


SALLY: Yes, ma’am. 


PAPA: (Starting across) I, too, must—uh—attend to 
—uh—uh ... (He goes into the dining room with 
MAMAN, and you can be sure they stop just inside 
the doorway.) 


saLty: Gee, you look different, Robert. (srr stands 
quietly sure, and a little arrogant.) 


pint: Do I? Why did you do this today? Why did 
you get me into trouble? 


SALLY: I don’t know. 


pipi: This is an answer. Name of a name! You know 
I did not draw that picture! Who drew it? 


SALLY: (Very much smitten) Jimmy Bishop. 
piB1: Then why didn’t you say so? 


SALLY: (Dreamily) Who cares about Jimmy Bishop? 
Gee, you look nice. (And she puts her hand to her 
hair. 


pipi: Huh? (He'll never figure that one out) Come 
here. (She comes quite close) We will have the truth 
now. I did not draw the picture. 


saLLy: No, Robert. 
Bint: My Uncle Louis is a fine man. 
sALLy: Yes, Robert. 


sist: Also my Grandpa, also my Uncle Desmonde, 
also my Papa, also my Maman. 


SALLY: Yes, Robert. 


pint: Bien. (The case is closed. He looks at her hair, 
nods, then motions to her mouth) The teeth, please. 
(She shows them gladly) Bien. You wish to be my 


girl? 
SALLY: (Coyly enigmatic) Mmmmmmmmmmm? 


Bist: But if you are my girl, you won’t get me in any 
more trouble. (No answer. That worries him, but he 
lets it pass) Bien. You are my girl. I will give you 
something. (And he starts to unpin the medal) 


SALLY: Oh! Robert! For me to wear? 


Bist: (More like DESMONDE every minute) It is a 
very famous medal, accepted personally from Le 
Général. (The medal unpinned, he gets her into posi- 
tion) Eh, bien! (And with exactly the same flair that 
DESMONDE showed, he pins the medal on her breast 
and gives its resting place a few loving pats. As Mt- 
GNONETTE did before her, satty jumps back, but 
then, being a different type, she clenches her fist and 
takes a lusty swing. Bist ducks it easily and laughs 

Oho! You Americans; (PAPA enters hastily.) 


PAPA: Bibi, could I speak to you for just one mo- 
ment? 


nist: It is nothing, Papa. I merely—(And his voice 
breaks disastrously. He clutches his throat) 

(His voice breaks again. A look of fright comes 
over his face) Papa! What happens here? 
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STRONG TROUPER 


High Intensity Arc Spotlamp 


is being used by theatres, night clubs, 
stadiums, circuses, 
universities, col- 
leges. TV studios, industrial shows and 


coliseums, arenas, 


ce shows. schools, 


conventions. 


\ssures a sharp, steady, uniformly 
brilliant, dazzling snow-white spot. 
Draws only 10 amperes from any 110- 
volt A. Adjust- 
able, self-regulating transformer is an 


convenience outlet. 


integral part of the base. No heavy 
rotating equipment necessary. Auto- 
atic arc control maintains a constant 


are gap. free from hiss. Carbon trim 
burns 80 minutes at 21 volts and 45 
amperes. 


Silvered glass reflector. Two-element 
variable focal length lens system. Hori- 
zontal masking control angles 45° in 


each direction. Color boomerang con- 


tains 6 slides and ultraviolet filter 
holder 
Portable. Mounted on casters. Easily 


disassembled for shipping. 





SEE THE TROUPER AT THESE DEALERS 


ALBANY, WN. Y 

Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 

Albany Theatre Supply 
ATLANTA 

Nat! Theatre Sup. Co. 
ATLANTIC CITY 

Boardwalk Film Enterprises 
AUBURN, N. Y 

Auburn Theatre Equipment 
BALTIMORE 

J. F. Dusman Co 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
BOSTON 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
Minneapolis Theatre Supply 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 

NEW HAVEN 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co, 

NEW ORLEANS 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 

NEW YORK CITY 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 

NORFOLK 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 


DETROIT 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
FORTY FORT, PA. 

Vv. M. Tate Theatre Supplies 
GREENSBORO, N. C 

Standard Theatre Sup. Co 
HOUSTON 

Southwestern Theatre Equip. Co, 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Shreve Theatre Supply 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 


SEATTLE 

B. F. Shearer Co. 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
SIOUX FALLS 

American Theatre Sup. Co, 
ST. LOUIS 

City Electric Co. 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co, 
TOLEDO 

Theatre Equip. Co. 
WESTERLY, R. 1. 

G. H. Payne Motion Picture Service 


Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 


BUFFALO 
Dien Products 


Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 


CHARLOTTE 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co 


Standard Theatre Supply Co. 


CHICAGO 


Abbott Theatre Equip. Co 


Gardner Jansen, Inc 


Hollywood Stage Lighting Co. 
Midwest Stage Lighting Co 


Midwest Theatre Service & Equip. Co. 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 


LOS ANGELES 

J. M, Boyd 

C. J. Holzmueller 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Ce 

Pembrex Theatre Supply Corp. 
LOUISVILLE 

Falis City Theatre Equip. Co. 
MEMPHIS 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co 
MILWAUKEE 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co 

R. Smith Co, 


Oklahoma Theatre Sup. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Blumberg Bros 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Ce. 
PITTSBURGH 
Atias Theatre Supply 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co 
SALT LAKE CITY 


Inter-Mountain Theatre Sup. Co, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
C. J. Holzmuelier 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co 


W. G. Preddey Theat « Sup 


CANADA 

Dominion Sound Equip., Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 

General Theatre Sup. Co. 
Montreal, Quebec 

Perkins Electric Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 

Perkins Electric Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontaric 

General Theatre Sup. Co. 
Winnipes, Man. 

Sharp's Theatre Supplies, Ltd. 
Calgary, Alberta 
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for free copy today 


The dimming, brightening and blending 
of illumination is becoming more and 
more important in the design of new 
buildings and the remodeling of existing 
structures. In Bulletin 749 you will find 
equipment applicable to any job. All 
POWERSTAT Dimmers carry Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Approval; are available in 
numerous models and ratings in capacities 
from 1000 to 30,000 watts. 


THE SUPERIOR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1020 DEMERS AVENUE, BRISTOL, CONN. 
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The Bookshelf 


(continued from page 9) 


CLassics AND COMMERCIALS: A liter- 
ary chronicle of the Forties. By Ed- 
mund Wilson. Farrar, Straus. $5.00. 

Edmund Wilson’s shorter critical 
writings of the last ten years, mostly 
from magazines, are collected here in 
book form. These are model little re- 
views, covering an amazing amount of 
territory. Mr. Wilson’s range is nei- 
ther as narrow nor as intense as that 
of the more partisan critics of our 
time, Eliot and Brooks for example. 
Reading him one is not impressed by 
the possibilities latent in a particular 
literary approach, nor by the force of 
a strong and individual character. Mr. 
Wilson is the great eclectic of the 
day, in this, as in his effort to achieve 
sanity and balance in judgment and 
utterance, recalling Sainte Beuve—to 
whose literary skill, needless to say, 
he makes no pretense. 

The sixty-odd sketches and reviews 
found here are an indication of the 
breadth of the critic’s interest and of 
the danger inherent in his catholic 
attitude. Some pretty queer fish turn 
up in Mr. Wilson’s dragnet. Reading 
“What Became of Louis Bromfield?” 
one is made aware, and gratefully 
aware, that the last word has been 
said, but the whole attack seems 
somehow gratuitous; Mr. Wilson 
might have stayed his hand altogether 
had he reflected that on the best seller 
lists as in the Gospels, though their 
destinies ultimately diverge, the poor 
are always with us. Still, he has elect- 
ed his viewpoint, and, like an indus- 
trious footman, continues his attempt 
to scan every single credential of ad- 
mission to the Palace of Art. Readers 
can only appreciate the effort entailed, 
and share the author’s pain, if not his 
surprise, at the scathing letters which 
followed his shocked reactions to a 
belated exposure to modern detective 
fiction. A sense of duty is always apt 
to be misconstrued. 

Mr. Wilson’s great merit is that he 
expresses a concern for the whole of 
literature in such a way that no im- 
portant portion of it is slighted; nor 
is the prospective reader put off, on 
whose patronage writing finally de- 
pends. The critic is aware that there 
are immense threats to the continu- 
ance of good writing on grounds 
which in the end may be merely a 
matter of technics. 

L. M. Parrott 
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Designing for TV 


(continued from page 52) 


other less costly pieces and the rest 
to be taken from stock. 

At 8 o'clock Saturday morning the 
bare sets look rather grim. In the 
middle of the studio floor is a con- 
glomeration of furniture, pictures and 
bric-a-brac, mixed with test patterns, 
an odd scoop or two, and the cameras. 
This is the final spasm, when all the 
loose ends of the production must be 
tied up in a neat package and be 
delivered. There’s only one solution— 
take your jacket off, join the crew, 
and plow in. You move pianos, chairs, 
tables, drapes, wallbrackets and vases, 
as gradually, set by set, the produc- 
tion takes shape. 

\ rehearsal may reveal the neces- 
sity of regrouping. When the scene 
is shot, it’s discovered that a picture 
on the wall looks as though it’s bal- 
anced on an actor’s ear. A ‘valance 
is lowered here, some foliage re- 
trimmed there to help the lighting; a 
bracket is moved for a better effect. 

Simultaneously, amidst the general 
confusion, the lighting crew is setting 
the lights: base light, character light, 
wall slashes, leaf patterns, lantern 
glow. Then, during rehearsal they 
scan the action as it progresses, watch- 
ing for some faces which show up too 


dark and “Boom 


shadows—light flashes in the lens of 


others too hot. 


camera 3—flipper it down—tilt it 
up—kill it—turn on more light, the 
picture is noisy—shoot to the right— 
shoot left.” “Is there any way they 
aren't going to shoot this blasted 
set?” “Say Bill, how about a shaft of 
light down across the back wall, that 
will touch the girl as she enters that 
door? And some morning sun througl 
the fanlight?” 
Out comes a ladder. 


“Yeah, I guess so.” 


If there were only more time! More 
time to think out each shot. The scene 
would be heightened if we let the 
camera pull her slowly into the room, 
pulling back and back until the man 
is revealed in the shadows. But do we 
havethetime? thetime...thetime... 

The time is 8:59 Sunday night, one 
minute before we go on. The produc- 
tion stands ready, the floor swept, 
pictures straight and curtains bloused. 
lhe commercials are arranged to the 
chent’s liking. If I haven’t mentioned 
that there are actors present, it’s be- 
cause I’ve 


been entranced by the 


(continued on page 94) 


oe ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


Conservatory of Music 


DEPARTMENT 


Harlan Grant, Director 


DRAM 


‘ FOUR YEAR COURSE AT COLLEGE LEVEL 
ACTING e@ DIRECTING e SPEECH 
PRODUCTION e@ DESIGN e RADIO 


Summer Theatre School, June 25th— August 4th 
NEW MODERN THEATRE BUILDING 


cat Main Theatre—125 seat Experimental Theatre. Latest scenic 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS . 


a _ 
~ 


and lighting equipment 

DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 

nformation and catalogue address Drama Department, Boston Conservatory of Music 
26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


HARRY ROSEN’S 
GREENBUSH THEATRE 


Will accept a limited number of apprentices to augment the pro- 
fessional cast—opportunity to act before paying audiences— 
living quarters on premises. 


Thorough training in all phases of the 
theatre with special emphasis on T. V., 
Voice Training, Dancing and Drama. 
Excellent food, modern living quarters. 


Equal opportunities to act with Equity A 
Company in Musicals, Comedies and 
Dramas are definitely guaranteed. 


Spring Session April 1-May 31 Summer Session June 1 st-Sept. 3 


Those attending Spring and Summer Sessions will be eligible for Equity Membership. 
For further information address: HARRY ROSEN, 360 West 43rd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 





A) NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professional preparation for the stage under directors actively engaged on Broadway. 
Comprehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice development, acting, promotion, 
directing, scene building, lighting, costumes. Public performances weekly. Radio and 
television over noted networks. All studies directed to attainment of professional standards. 


Summer Terms Open June 25th and July 9th 
Approved for Veterans Registration Limited 


THE ONLY THEATRE SCHOOL GUARANTEEING FULL 
SEASON'S EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog T to CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 


PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 








“TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 
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27 West 67th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


OUNDED in 1884. The fore- 

most institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in 
America. Courses of the Academy 
furnish the essential preparation 
for the Theatre, Radio, Television, 
Teaching, and Directing. 
Spring Class Opens April 2nd 
For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 142, CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 




















HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 
ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 
UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
HORTON FOOTE 
MIRA ROSOVSKAYA 





For Interviews Write or Phone ORegon 5-4125 
725 Sixth Ave, New York, N.Y 


THE SHARON 
PLAYHOUSE 


Summer Theatre Schoo] 


OMPETENT seed WELL KNOWN 
INSTRUCT : 
CLASSES 
Body work 
Spee “ 
Actin € jue 
Stag 
Prox 


Experience with Equity 
Acting Company 


Write for catalogue or appointment 


THE SHARON PLAYHOUSE 


Sharon, Connecticut 
































Directing for TV 


(continued from page 93) 
scenery, the sets constructed with 
sweat and stress, the sets that will 
evaporate at the stroke of ten. 

Titles ready! Cameras on their 
marks! The control room crew seems 
transfixed by the call letters. The 
clock’s sweet arm completes its round. 
“Music!” “Take one!” And the Philco 


Playhouse is under way. 


Otis Riggs is staff scenic designer 
for NBC Television. 





Molly and the Medium 


by Gertrude Berg 


When I go to the theatre, to a mo- 
tion picture, see a television broad- 
cast, or listen to the radio, I either 
believe the actors or I don’t. I see that 
some like to act and some don’t like 
to act. I like the actors I can believe 
are enjoying themselves. 

It seems to me that there are no 
different ways of acting. There are no 
different techniques of acting for dif- 
ferent mediums; there are just differ- 
ent physical conditions. An actor, in 
spite of varying conditions, must, 
through his imagination and common 
sense, keep his performance real, alive 
and enjoyable. 

The characters I write about are 
those I have known and _ loved, 
watched and listened to, for many 
years. I first acted Molly Goldberg 
when I was a girl in my teens. In my 
father’s summer hotel, a well-known 
lawyer was acting the judge in a mock 
trial. | took the stand somehow, and, 
for an hour, Molly was a witness. The 
audience enjoyed what I did. and out 
of this beginning I wrote the first 


Beatrice Booth Colony and Alfred Taylor Colony announce the 
opening on July 2nd of the 14th Season of the 


KEENE SUMMER THEATRE anp 
MUSIC WORKSHOP 


HERBERT V. GELLENDRE, Managing Director 


JOSEPH WOOD 
Musical Director 








The Music Workshop offers courses in 
music theory, choral singing, voice, speech 
and acting. Qualified students appear in 
professional musical productions. Actor- 
singers apply. 







VERA SOLOVIOVA 


Acting Technique 


The Dramatic Workshop offers courses in 
voice, speech, studies in classic repertory 


and acting. Appear as cast in professional 
productions. Openings for apprentices in 
Technical Department. 





For information, write: Herbert V. Gellendre, 
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16 East 98th St., 8-D, New York 29, New York 


















The Dance-Drama School 


®@ Acting for dancers ; 
@ Modern dance technique 
® Ballet 
© Stage movement for actors 
Classes for children and teen-agers 
Recreational dance classes 
TWO-YEAR INTENSIVE CORE 
PROGRAM BEGINS OCT. |, 195! 
FACULTY: Bonnie Bird, Joseph Anthony, 
Ronne Aul, Morris Carnovsky 
Call or write for brochure A 
Beatrice Gottlieb, Exec. Dir. 


The Dance-Drama School 
115 W. 52 St., New York 19—Circle 6-2274 


! EAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 
36th Year 


An intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professional work in 


@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 


@ RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 


Public appecrances ©® Veteran approval 


February Term 


Courses in Diction, Public Speaking, Poise @ Day 
& Eve. @ Teen-Age & Children's Depts. @ Cat. T 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Radio City 
630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y., Tel. CO 5-0926 
















ACHIEVE SUCCESS 


on STAGE... on SCREEN... on RADIO 
. on TELEVISION 


ENROLL TODAY 


Approved far 
Veterans 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 


DEPT 7 "6040 erent rs BLVD. 
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BESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL 


of The American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 





A non-profit institution dedicated 
to the drama; to the recognition 
of any spark of abilitv within the 
student—a spark discovered 
quickly and candidly, through a 
program of frequent public plays. 


Current student production: 


AH, WILDERNESS! 


For school information, 
write for Booklet A to 


1425 Chestnet Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





PLJIARY 1951 i 
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"MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 


Heod of the School 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 


Assistant Head 


ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company experience 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept.TA, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago3 
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LEWIS SCHOOL 


18th Year 


1 your acting career under guidance 
§ the Professional Director, Harrison 
Lewis. Classes limited to insure his 
personal supervision. Advanced proteges 
ap pear in weekly showcase productions 
or talent scouts with the professional 
Brooklyn Playhouse. 15 plays were 
produced last season. 
rmer Proteges of Harrison Lewis: Robert 
rs, Margaret Lindsay, Ele anor Lynn, 
Anne Jeffre) ys and Glen Vernon. 


Booklet W9 
Address Secretary, Room 818 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. 19 Circle 6-2994 


Day and Evening 


Clark Gable, Van Heflin, Sidney 
Blackmer, Douglass Montgomery, Eddie 
Duchin, and John Baragrey agree 


FRANCES 
ROBINSON-DUFF 


. offers you the essential preparations 
for a professional career in: 


STAGE 
SCREEN 
RADIO 
TELEVISION 


. . in @ course of only nine months. 
ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER COURSE 
All instructions personally given by Miss Robinson-Duff. 


Write or phone for literature. 
235 E. 62nd St., Dept. T, New York 21, TE 8-0011 


BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE 


DRAMA WORKSHOP 
STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


MARIA HERSHMAN-HORCH, DIR. 
July 1st-August 26th, 1951 


intensive dramatic training, practical ondiene 
work, outdoor and indoor stages in beautiful 


sketches for Molly. What I was doing 
was natural and truthful. It was fun. 
Since then, I have acted Molly on the 
radio, the stage, in television and in 
pictures. 

I was really frightened of the stage 
experience. | wondered if I would be 
heard, if I would be able to move 
about the stage naturally. After some 
anxiety and discomfort, I discovered 
that if | went on just being Molly in 
her home, as I had been for many 
years on radio, the new problems | 
was facing would be solved: they 
would cease to exist, the audience 
would be able to hear, and the moving 
would just about take care of itself. 
Exactly the same simple standards 
held true for pictures and television. 
It wasn’t always easy to live up to 


them, and at times it was enormously 


difficult. But very often the difficulties 
were caused by worrying about things 
that I discovered later I didn’t have 
to worry about at.all. When I was 
anxious about learning my lines and 
remembering them, I discovered that 
if | responded naturally to the situa- 
tions Molly was in, the lines would 
largely learn themselves. 

For me, the only hardship in acting 
is maintaining a standard of reality 
in spite of the distractions that take 
place in rehearsals and performances. 
Molly, her family, her friends, her 
home, must be kept alive in my mind 
whether before a movie camera, a tele- 
vision camera, a microphone, or an 
audience. 

Concentration is the word I think 
of most in acting. If an actor can 
concentrate when his audience is not 
a human being sitting before him but 
looks like a silver tube on a nail; if 
he can concentrate when the lines are 
not memorized but on pages that 
must be turned very quietly, with a 
(continued on page 96) 
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PERRY-MANSFIELD 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


July and August 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Charlotte Perry, Director 
Harriette Ann Gray, 
Contemporary Dance 


Drama, Ballet, Stage Production, 
Art, Music 


Professional, Apprentice and 
Children's Theatre Units 


PORTIA A. MANSFIELD 
135 Corona Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 
Pelham 8-0025 


“Don't envy a good voice—HAVE ONEi” 


ARTHUR LESSAC 


has removed his voicecraft school 
to the 


Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd St., New York 23, N.Y. 


Telephones: SUsquehanna 7-5650 
TRafaligear 7-6700 


Mr. Lessac’s Instruction is of particular value 
to the Actor, Speaker and Singer (Popular 
and Classical). 


It covers every phase of Speech, Voice, 
Delivery, Style and Interpretation, 


By appointment only. 
Brochure sent by request. 





LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL OF 


RADIO and THEATRE 


Comprehensive 2-year course in 
Radio, Television and Theatre 


ANNOUNCING THEATRE 
NEWSCASTING TELEVISION 
ADVERTISING ACTING 
SCRIPT WRITING MAKE-UP 
RADIO MUSIC VOICE 
PRODUCTION DICTION 


STATION ROUTINE 
F. Russell Gilbert—Radio Director 
Dwight A. Meade—Television Director 
Keinert Wolff—Theatre Director 
Write for Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 





* 30 Years Broadway, summer 
Hollywood—knows all 
departments. Prefers post with 
stock, community theatre or college 
to N. Y. commercial theatre and TV. 


theatres, 


Family man, socially agreeable— 
from enormous experience would 
get fine results. 


VALENTINO, Inc. 


DEPT. TA-2 
150 West 46th Street 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


surroundings CANADIAN 
: DISTRIBUTOR 
Instonteneous 
Recording Service 
56-58 Wellington $., E. 
Teronte, Ont., Can. 


For Information Please Write To 
Maria Hershman-Horch 
325 East 57th Street New York 22, N. Y. 
PLAZA 9-8079 


Kindly write Box 60, Theatre Arts 
130 West 56th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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SUCCESS!* ‘ J“ 
results from 

EXPERIENCE and TRAINING 
Did you know — 


Pasadena Playhouse continuously 
operates 4 stages, a touring company, 
complete television and radio studios! 


EXPERIENCE 


Practical experience in acting, direct- 
ing, set and costume design, lighting, 
playwriting and theatre administration, 
preparatory to professional or academic 
career! In one school year, students 
presented 724 performances of 248 
productions to paying audiences! 


TRAINING 
Speech, play analysis, body move- 
ment, Shakespeare, make-up, history 
i and lit. of drama, and more degree 
and non-degree courses are given by 
noted, practicing professionals.Terms 
begin Sept., Jan., March and June. 


TODAY write Gen. Mgr. for more info. 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
THEATRE ARTS COLLEGE 
33 S. El Molino Ave. Pasadena 1, Calif. 


<tr. 
ribs 





PERIOD COSTUMES 


TO RENT 


For Plays, Pageants, Operas, etc. 
Over 50,000 costumes in stock. 


* 
VAN HORN & SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
811 CHESTNUT ST. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. + Established 1852 


Serving the professional stoge for nearly 100 yeors. 


ROLLIN W. VAN HORN, President 











Largest 
collection of the 
world's finest costumes. 







The kind Broadway and Hollywood 
stars wear. You may use them at mod- 
erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 
Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Brothers Circus, Sonia Henle and other Ice 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an average 
of 100 amateur productions every week. Send 
us @ list of your requirements and be sure 
Brooks costumes your next show! 


BRO O K § 


1150 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 











Molly and 
the Medium 


(continued from page 95) 


man behind glass waving frantically 
at him, telling him to speed up or 
slow down, begging him to please for 
thirty 
if he can concentrate during 


heaven’s sake ad lib another 
seconds: 
a dress rehearsal on a drafty, dusty 
stage, with the carpenters carrying in 


scenery through a huge door that lets 


in the winter, with the electrician 
climbing around above his head 
changing the lighting, and the backer 


and producer quarreling very loudly 
somewhere but we can't tell exactly 


where; and if an actor can go on 


concentrating on a movie lot where 
the stage 
alley of a camera's range 
of the 
pended animation while they knock 
all the lights 


endless and 


has narrowed down to the 
and the life 
character must be held in sus- 
out a wall and change 
and the 
exhausting: if an 
trate 


concentrate 


repetitic ns are 
actor can concen- 


under these conditions, he can 
in television where there 
are just as many, although different, 
problems. 

| would like to add that I love being 
by its 


on a stage. where the audience. 


silence o1 laughter. 
that they are 


doing and want you to continue. 


can tell you 
enjoying what you are 


[ am a veteran of one play and one 
and make 


an expert on the art of 


movie no claims to being 
acting. But 
written has held true for 


think 


what I have 
me so far, and | will go on 


holding true. 


Gertrude Ber L 
the theatre. 


has scored triumphs 


in radio. motion pictures 


and television as both author and 


actress with her famous family 


a he Goldber L “Tis 


por- 


trail, 


THEATRE Proouction Service 
430 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 























COMPLETE ADVISORY SERVICE 
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COSTUMES 
SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES 
CURTAINS 


“What Fabrics Can Do 
For Your Show” 





NEW YORK: 
BOSTON: 400 Boylston St. 
| CHICAGO: 125 N. Wabash Ave. 


IN LOS ANGELES: 
Dazian’s of California, Inc.,731 S. Hope Street 


142 W. 44th St. 






TENT or THEATRE? 


Layout 

Construction 

Electrical Installation 

Operation 

Production Details 
Please contact 


CLEM EGOLF, Tremont 3-0328, N.Y.C. 
or 
Write to Box +62 Theatre Arts 
130 West 56th Street, New York (9, N. Y. 














